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The Gould & Eberhardt Extension Base Shaper. 


The accompanying illustrations show the extension 
base shaper, with direct connected electric motor, built 
by Gould & Eberhardt of Newark, N. J. It will be 
noticed that the motor rests on a pan and that the 
switchboard, Fig. 2, is fastened to a bracket on the back 
of the machine, making the whole arrangement self 
contained. The switchboard and starting box were de- 
signed specially to operate under a 110 and 220 volt, 
three-wire, direct current system, and a double pole 
and double throw main line knife switch are provided. 
On account of the shortness of the belt and its conse- 
quent liability to slip under a heavy cut, an ingenious 
method of taking up the slack in the belt is employed. 


work. The furnace is expected to be ready for blast in 


about 60 days, and is expected to turn out, when running 
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The pan on which the motor rests is connected to the 
machine proper by a swinging joint, which permits of 
an up and down adjustment for keeping the belt tight. 
This adjustment is made by means of nuts on a threaded 
stud, which projects from the machine over the top of 
the motor and holds the latter firmly in position. These 
shapers, a large shipment of which has just been made 
to the United States Navy Yard at Mare Island, Cal., are 
furnished with an extension base and support for the 
table, and have a special tilting table for shaping taper- 
ing work. 
> 

Clinton Iron & Steel Company.—-The Clinton Iron & 
Steel Company, operating Clinton Furnace, at Pitts- 
burgh, have decided to remodel and rebuild that stack, 
and shut it down last week for this purpose. The present 
stack is 73 feet high by 16-foot bosh. The stack will be 
raised to 85 feet and the diameter increased 1 foot. The 
furnace is already equipped with four stoves of the C. 
H. Foote design, which were installed by David Lamond, 
engineer, of Pittsburgh. An automatic skip of the Wal 
ter Kennedy design is also to be added and an entire new 
jacket built. The Meehan Boiler & Construction Com- 
pany of Lowellville, Ohio, have the contract for the iron 


F 


on fine foundry iron, about 300 tons per day, but when 
on Bessemer from 350 to 400 tons per day. The cast 
house will be remodeled and a water purifying plant 


added. 
—_—_ 


the «* Maine.”’ 


To Raise 


A firm of Chicago contractors have been notified that 
they were the successful bidders for the work of raising 
the wreck of the battle ship “ Maine” from the waters of 
Havana harbor. If no hitch occurs in the process of 
drawing up the contract, Chamberlin & Co., who have 


oft DD bet 


ices at 225 Dearborn street, will undertake the task. 


EXTENSION BASE SHAPER. 


With it is coupled the job of raising the Spanish trans- 
port “Alfonso XII,” which is beached on the shore near 
by the * Maine.” The firm were one among 12 bidders. 

The Chamberlin agreement is to raise both vessels for 
the salvage there is in them. It also covenants to pay 
the United States Government 3 per cent. of all proceeds, 
besides restoring all personal property which belonged 
to the officers and the crew of the “ Maine.” 

If the contract is let and fulfilled, an ambition cher- 
ished for two years by N. F. Chamberlin will be realized. 
The firm were formed expressly for the purpose, and, 
according to Mr. Chamberlin, it is expected that more 
than $1,000,000 will be made by the concern in the under- 
taking. 

The plans provide for the erection of a cofferdam 
around the sunken “ Maine,’ while the beached trans- 
port will be raised out of the water and hauled on the 
shore by means of a huge and intricate system of blocks, 
tackles and cables and ginpoles. The cofferdam for the 
“Maine ” will be a mammoth affair. It will be oblong in 
contour, including within it every piece of wreckage 
from the “Maine.” Its construction will consist of 
brush, rock, earth, gravel, and sack sand, so constructed 
as to be practically impervious to water. The base will 











THE 


» 
ow 


be SO wide and surface 


feet the feet broad, large 
enough for a team to travel along it in safety. It will be 
15 feet in hight, the incline, of course being on the inside. 

The brush, the main feature of the dam, will be tied 
in bundles 30 feet in length, composed of broken joints, 
make a solid bundle. bundles 
weighted with rock and sunk into place. 
interlaid and woven together in 


so as to These will be 
They will be 
a way that will form a 
perfect piece of network around the ship, and as each 
layer goes down earth and gravel will be packed among 
them. Heavy bags of sand will compose the front end of 
the base, while a few layers of them will be placed on 
top, to be surmounted with earth. 

Once constructed, the contractors will put the pumps 
to work, and when the bottom of the harbor is reached a 
well will be dug in it to hold all the bilge water that may 
leak through. Pumps will be 
the well fills with water. 

The plans for raising the “Alfonso XII” are 
different. 


kept at work whenevel 


radically 
The transport, one of the best Spain had, is 
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a dozen big wholesale establishments with their valuabl 
contents were destroyed, and the loss will amount to a 
least $4,000,000, 


Oe 


Our Shipping Industry. 


“The Shipping Industry of the United States and Its 
Relation to the Foreign Trade,” is the title of a docu 
meut just issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department. It discusses the economic condi 
tions which surround the present state of the shipbuild 
ing industry in this country in both their historical an 
their industrial aspects. 

Historically, it finds that the use of ironclads in the 
Civil War sounded the doom of wooden ships as instru 
ments of national defense, and thenceforth turned ove: 
maritime ascendency to the iron producing nations, i 
which Great Britain had then held the leadership. Bu 
with the the United States in iron an 
steel production and the advent of this country into the 


ascendency of 





Fig 
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beached, with its prow sticking out of the water against 
a large table of rock. With the rigging once set it is ex- 
pected that within two hours it will be hauled upon the 
rock, where it can be overhauled. 

The operation of raising both ships will cost about 
$75,000, the contractors say, while the salvage in the 
‘*Maine” is expected to be enormous. In its hold, ac- 
cording to the Government schedule, there is now $500,- 
000 worth of ammunition and 100 tons of copper and 
A hundred engines are stored away in the hulk 
of the vessel, while the armament and fittings are fig- 
ured to be worth considerable money even if the vessel 
cannot be repaired. 

But this is a contingency not anticipated by the con 
The explosion on the “ Maine” was in the 
bow, and only in that part of the vessel was it wrecked. 
The construction of a bulkhead will, the contractors be 
-lieve. shut off the bow and the war ship will float. 

aie ; 


brass. 


” 


tractors. 


One of the most disastrous fires experienced for years 
in Montreal, Canada, visited that city on January 23, in- 
volving the destruction of a whole block of business 
buildings, bounded by St. Peter, St. Sacrament, St. Nich- 
olas and St. Paul streets, and including the magnificent 
Board of Trade Building. valued at over $1,000,000. Over 
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EXTENSION BASE SHAPER. 


hew era of oceanic responsibility, both commercially and 
politically, the present period of our maritime progress 
is clearly marked off from all that has preceded it. His- 
torically our development in shipbuilding has reached 
the point at which the economic outlook is based upon 
the most favorable industrial and commercial conditions 
ever known in the history of our merchant marine. 
These conditions are shown first in the internal develop- 
ment of the shipbuilding industry. 

The influence of the naval policy on merchant ship 
building has developed shipbuilding plants to a point of 
equipment with tools and machinery and to a scale of 
production which, with a larger demand for ships, would 
almost put the best American shipbuilders on the same 
plane as British shipbuilders as to cost of production. 
The use of electricity in the operation of shipbuildimg 
plants, the employment of pneumatic tools and the serv- 
ices of cranes and derricks in handling heavy materials 
at every stage have revolutionized ship making methods 
in the United States to such an extent that the best ship 
yards in America are even better equipped than thos 
of Europe. The chief obstacle to shipbuilding in com 
petition with foreign shipbuilders is the lack of sufficient 
orders at our shipyards to keep them busy on a suffi 
ciently uniform volume of work. 
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The difference in the labor cost of production in for- 
eign and American shipyards is conceded to be about 
25 per cent. greater on the hull and 50 per cent. greater 
on the machinery in the American yard. This difference, 
if accepted as correct, it is held, must be overcome by 
ithe introduction of piece work methods of labor and the 
standardizing of types and parts. 

The report finds that, as compared with British ships, 
colparatively little progress has been made in this coun- 
iry in either of these respects, except in those located 
upon the Lakes. The Lake shipyards have turned out 
au volume of tonnage which has enabled them to utilize 
Kuropean metiods of reducing cost more generally than 
is the case on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The progress on the Lakes in productive economics 
has arisen largely from consolidation of plants, whereby 
specializing could be more generally developed and uni- 
formity in typs of construction introduced. The consoli 
dation ot shipbuilding plants with steel making estab- 
lishinents seems to be another direction in which econo- 
nies in productive cost of ships must be realized. Ship 
builders complain that the fluctuations of prices in the 
steel market have been among the greatest hindrances 
io the development of steel shipbuilding in the United 
States, as compared with European prices, which are 
more stable 

The second part of the inquiry is devoted to the study 
of the merchant marine as a part of the national dis- 
tributive system. It cites the fact shown by statistics 
that with the growth in the volume of ocean commerce 
an increasing proportion of our surplus wealth has been 
handled by sea, so that the national interest has been 
forced to avail-itself of agencies not of its own control 
in order to reach and maintain foreign markets, subject 
to the discrimination of shipping lines organized in the 
service of our competitors. 

The growth in the volume of our foreign commerce 
is mainly responsible for the fact that American capital 
has practically overcome its timidity for investment in 
either shipbuilding or shipping. Under existing condi- 
tions, however, distribution by sea between the United 
States and the outside world is in foreign control. For 
the fiscal year. ending June 380, 1900, imports and ex- 
ports by sea agyregated $2,089,528,666, only 9.3 per cent. 
of which value was carried in American vessels. Nu- 
merous tables are given, showing the growth in our 
foreign commerce and the decline in our foreign ship- 
ping. 





Our Imports in 1900. 


The ofticiai statistics show that the imports of iron 
and steel, as ciassified by the Bureau of Statistics, were 
$20,443,908 in 1900, as compared with $15,800,579 in 
1899 and $12,474,572 in 1898, these figures not including 
iron ore. These figures, of course, include the value of 
all the foreign iron and steel which was brought in 
under the drawback arrangements, and the iron and 
steel in transit, chiefly to Canada. 

The figures of the bureau, so far as they deal with 
quantities, are as follows: 


Imports of Iron and Steei. 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
Ere Gre, SRONG TOME. ...50 ce ccene 187,093 674,082 897,792 
Pie irom, @rome tOMS......cee- 25.152 40,393 52,565 
er 1,783 10,925 34,431 
ee a ere ree 21,414 22,167 21,047 
Se eee 200 2,134 1,448 
lloops and bands, net toms..... 38 743 185 
Ingots, billets and steel not else 
where specified, net tons.... 11,934 14,115 14,238 
Sheet and taggers, net tonms.... 2,543 7,889 5,711 
Tin Plate. met tOMS......+..cce 74,788 65,985 67,632 
Wire rods, net toms....... ooo” ae 2,647 2,069 
eee: MAE OME. oes ek be ceee 346 268 255 
ne, OO. ets ew ee 132 210 291 


The valuations of the pig iron, which was $1,907,361 
for 52,565 tons in 1900, indicate that a large part must 
have been ferromanganese, ferrosilicon and _ special 
pig. The bar iron imports, which continue very steady, 
are chiefly Swedish material, as proven by the fact that 
the valuation on 21,000 net tons was $1,058,761, or about 
$50 per ton. Similarly the imports of steel are largely 
billets for seamless tube manufacture and for other 
special purposes. The tin plate imports are, of course, 
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almost exclusively drawback plates. A small quantity, 
1,058,694 pounds, in 1900, was exported, being probably 
merely in transit for Canada. 

The imports of manufactures of iron and steel for 
which valuatious only are given are as follows: 


Imports of Manufactures of Iron and Steel. 


LSOS 1899. 1900. 

Files, file blanks, rasps, &c $40,492 $47,624 $90,283 
Firearms ... ; .-. 611,862 798,742 799,337 
Machinery 1,050,436 2,185,566 3,963,395 
Needles ...... Per 409,427 366.412 369,365 
Shot gun barrels, forged, 

rough bored... . , 91,801 158,734 207,706 
\ll other manufactures... 1,096,765 1,456,407 1,686,083 


The heavy increase in the imports of machinery is 
worthy of note. It is understood that the principal item 
in this class is textile machinery. This is confirmed by 
the English export statistics, recently quoted, which 
showed an increase from £365,000 in 1899 to £648,000 in 
1s0O, thus accounting for a very large share of the 
iLures. 

Among the interesting general items in the returns 
We hay note an increase in the imports of manganese 
ore, from 114,885 tons in 1898 to 188,349 tons in 1899, and 
256,252 tons, valued at $2,042,361, in 1900. 

The imports of plumbago fell off in 1900. ‘They rose 
from 13,451 tons, valued at $743,820, in 1898, to 20,753 
tons, valued at $1,990,352, in 1899, thus showing also the 
enormous increase in value. In 1900 the imports were 
14,293 tons, valued at $1,389,117. 

So far as the imports of the metals are concerned we 
have the following data, the valutions being given: 


Imports of Metals and Manufactures 


LSOS 1899 1900 

Antimony ore $50,256 $47,841 $78,581 
Riegulus, or antimony 145,909 240,988 285,749 
rass manufactures. 24,611 58,916 20,113 
Copper ore and matte... 654,505 2,243,583 5,009,828 
Copper ingots t,120,680 10,139,390 10,743,152 
Copper manufactures : 39,467 42.000 23,390 
Lead in ore and base bul 

POND: siete GF Gran ca ‘ 2,514,534 2,804,160 3,811,006 
Lead, pig and old..... 20,828 12,623 13,186 
Lead manufactures , 8,229 12,983 5,854 
Bronze manufactures. ... 508.814 710,086 791,306 
SE Sais, Ay: 1,178,142 1,482,157 1,728,777 
ES ty ae oc Sw ile a ew ples 8,770,221 16,746,105 19,458,586 
Spelter mad oF aie ar iat 100,624 151,956 97,762 
Zine manufactures...... 13,448 14,800 36,836 
All other metals, metal com 

positions and manufac 

St er mer ee a 4,008,942 5,414,508 


It will be observed that the imports of manufactures 
of the metals are not large. It is a different matter 
with the crude materials. The copper imports are al- 
most exclusively ores and furnace material, which comes 
to us because we can handle it in our smelters and re- 
fineries cheaper than any other country. The bulk of the 
fine metal thus produced goes to swell our exports of 
copper. The imports of ore and matte were 31,687 tons 
in 1899 and 54,329 tons in 1900, while the imports of 
pigs, blister, &c., were 71,922,340 pounds in 1899 and 
68,797,591 pounds in 1900. 

The lead imports in ores and base bullion were 96,198 
net tons in 1899 and 111,962 net tons in 1900, of which 
75,727 and 99,094 tons respectively were exported. In 
tnis branch, too, the movement really means that we 
are doing a very large smelting and refining and de- 
silverizing business. Of the total quantity of lead im- 
ported 89,301 net tons came from Mexico and 18,845 tons 
from Canada. 

The rapid increase in the value of the imports of tin 
is, of course, due primarily to the high prices in recent 
times. In 1898 the imports amounted to 62,748,399 
pounds. They were 71,248,407 pounds in 1899 and 69,- 
068,568 pounds in 1900. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to note that our 
coal imports increased from 1,270,557 tons in 1898 to 
1,400,461 tons in 1899 and 1,909,258 tons in 1900, the 
bulk, of course, for the Pacific Coast. British North 
America contributed 837.858 tons, 1,010,700 tons and 
1,484,576 tons respectively in 1898, 1899 and 1900. 

er ee ae 

It is reported that Chamblin & Scott, a well-known 
firm of foundrymen and machine manufacturers of Rich- 
mond, Va., are planning the erection in the city of a large 
shipbuilding plant 
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The Threatened Complications in Our 
Trade with Russia. 


In our issue of January 17 we printed a letter which 
we received from W. L. Saunders, vice-president of the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, relating to the pro- 
posed duty on beet sugar imported from Russia and its 
retaliatory effect on the exportation of American ma- 
chinery to Russia. 

Since the publication of this letter a great deal of in- 
dignation has been expressed in the machinery trade over 
the proposed measure, and a streng effort is now being 
made to prevent its adoption. Briefly stated, the meas- 
ure will empower the Secretary of the Treasury to shape 
a duty of 140 per cent. against Russian beet sugar. 
Should this be done it is almost certain that the Russian 
Government will retaliate by imposing a duty on Amceri- 
can wachinery and manufactured goods which are at 
present admitted into certain ports of Russia free of 
duty. The beet sugar referred to is also admitted into 
this country without duty. The beet sugar on one hand 
and the machinery and manufactured goods on the other 
are on the free lists of the two countries by virtue of a 
reciprocal or “favored nation” clause of the Dingley tariff 
bill. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, the 
total importation of this beet sugar into this country 
amounted to $340,000. During the same period this coun- 
try sold to Russia manufactured goods amounting to 
$10,000,000. It is also held that during the first ten 
months of 1900 we exported to Russia manufactured 
goods to the extent of $9,440,000. These figures refer 
only to the goods sold direct and going into Russia via 
Baltic and Black Sea ports, and take no account of the 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods shipped into Russia 
through England and Germany. 

Another phase of the matter that is being considered 
very seriously by certain machinery builders in this 
country is that Russia now has in the United States orders 
for several million dollars’ worth of goods. These orders 
are only partially completed. They were made under 
the present tariff regulations and did not provide for any 
change. Consequently if Russia sees fit to place a tariff 
on the goods before the time comes when deliveries can 
be made a loss will be entailed on the American manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Saunders is most actively engaged in opposing 
the proposed act, and the matter is now receiving the 
attention of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
The manufacturers on the Pacific Coast are vitally inter- 
ested in the outcome of the affair, and they are joining 
with the Natiorpal Association of Manufacturers in their 
effort to have the Treasury Department abandon the 
pian to abrogate the clause in the present reciprocal 
treaty. 

These combined efforts have been successful thus 
far, inasmuch as the Secretary of the Treasury has 
stopped to look into the matter carefully. The legal 
points involved are so complicated that he has asked an 
opinion of Attorney-General Griggs. It is probable that 
ne action will be taken, at least until after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, in view of the desire of the adminis- 
tration to secure ratification of the commercial treaty 
with Russia. This treaty simplifies and defines some 
doubtful points which nave arisen under the treaty of 
commerce and navigation ratified in 1833. The Russian 
Government is considerably exercised over the proba- 
bility that the countervailing duty may be levied while 
the treaty is pending. It has been represented in dis- 
patches received by Russian representatives in this 
country that after the delay which has already occurred 
in sendirg the treaty to the Senate it would be regarded 
as something of an affront for the countervailing duty 
to be imposed on Russian sugars. Intimations have been 
conveyed to the State Department that the maximum 
tariff would be promotly imposed in Russia upon jmports 
from the United States, resulting in rates 25 or 30 per 
cent. higher than those now in force under the reciprocal 
agreement of 1833. The new treaty was negotiated 
about a year ago and was taken to St. Petersburg by 
the Russian financial agent here, where it was cordially 
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accepted by the Emperor and the Minister of Finance. It 
is stated that this Government asked a delay, apparently 
with a view to the approaching Presidential election. 
This was promptly granted, so far as the Russian Gov- 
ernment could control the matter, but it is now felt that 
their courtesy should not be made an excuse for levying 
a discriminating duty against Russian sugar. 

With a view of presenting the facts of the case, to- 
gether with a full explanation of the manner in which 
the Russian Government controls her sugar production, 
Mr. Saunders called on Secretary Gage recently. He also 
brought up the immense disadvantage at which the ina- 
chinery manufacturers of this country would be placed 
in giving so slight an advantage to the sugar interests. 

The beet sugar interests and also the sugar refining 
interests of this country are very positive in their state- 
ments that Russia pays indirectly an export bounty on 
sugar, and that therefore Russian sugar is subject to a 
countervailing duty. On the other hand, the manufac- 
turers who are opposing the imipost of such a counter- 
vailing duty are positive that no bounty whatever is 
paid, either directly or indirectly. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has officially reported to this Government that 
no bounty, or the equivalent of a bounty, is paid, and 
this official action should, the manufacturers claim, be 
uccorded the respect such announcements warrant until 
a thorough investigation has proved it untrue. The man- 
ufacturers charge that the agent who, for the Treasury 
Department, investigated the system under which the 
Russian sugar is exported did not, as a matter of fact, 
go to Russia. A letter has been forwarded to Secretary 
Gage by the National Association of Manufacturers, ask- 
ing that an official investigation be made by having a 
proper official representing the Government sent to Rus- 
sia. The association have offered to also send a repre- 
sentative, and they suggest that the sugar interests of 
this country do likewise. The expense, except in the 
case of the Government, it is suggested, is to be borne 
by the manufacturers and the sugar interests. The plan, 
then, is that these three representatives could either col- 
lectively or individually submit a report of actual facts, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury would be in a position 
to give an intelligent and absolutely fair decision. 


Pe 


The Banner Iron Works.—Ground has been broken 
on a lot fronting 395 feet on Shaw avenue and having 
a depth of 300 feet on St. Louis, Oak Hill and Caronde- 
let Railway for the Banner Lron Works, having office at 
715 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. This company will 
enter into the manufacture of general architectural and 
structural iron and steel work. Drawings for the com- 
plete plant are now under way, and it is their purpose 
to have the entire equipment designed and suitable for 
rapid work. A foundry will be in connection with the 
finishing shop, the foundry to have a cupola capacity of 
S tons per hour, and in addition to being equipped with 
electric traveling cranes, will doubtless have labor say- 
ing hoists for the individual molders. The power to be 
used about the entire plant will be electric, bids for this 
equipment now being received. The president of the 
new company is A. G. Fish, who has just resigned the 
vice-presidency of the Koken Iron Works. With him 
are associated as vice-president Chas. W. Koppen, 
formerly foundry foreman; H. A. Frielingsdorf, treasur- 
er, of the engineering department, and E. C. F. Koken, 
secretary, son of the late W. T. Koken. All the 
officers of the new company were, until recently, in 
the service of the Koken Iron Works. Articles of in- 
corporation have been applied for which place the capi- 


tal stock at $35,000. 


rt 


The January fire loss of the United States and Canade 
kept up the excessive ratio established during 1900. <Ac- 
cording to the New York Journal of Commerce it reached 
a total of $16,574,950, as compared with $11,755,000 in 
January, 1900, and $10,718,000 in January, 1899. As in 
all the important fires last month the property was in- 
sured to its full value, the underwriters suffered se- 
verely and the outlook for their business is far from 
encouraging. 














The Lunkenheimer Standard Injector. 


Sectional views are here presented of the new No. 99 
standard injector, designed by the Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. Upon reference to the large drawing 
it will be noted that pulling the lever slightly the steam 
valve H is withdrawn from its seat and steam admitted 
to the lifting steam jet C, through the annular space 
around the movable steam tube B. The steam flowing into 
the water lifting tube B forms a vacuum in the water 
supply pipe and the water is lifted and passes out 
through the check valve A, and also the delivery tube 
BE, past the overflow valve G to the atmosphere. Draw- 
ing the handle further back opens the ports I in the movy- 
able steam tube B, thus admitting steam to the interior 
of the tube, which forces the water through the combin- 
ing tube E past the line check to the boiler, due to the 
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next, the object being to present the resources and at- 
tractions of the Southern States before Northern in- 
vestors in the most complete manner possibie. The as- 
sociation is also arranging for a series of special excur- 
sions from Northern cities to various points in the 
South, beginning with one from Philadelphia to New 
Urleans, by way of Louisville and Memphis. 
Se ae ae 


Notes from Great Britain. 


The Iron and Steel Market. 

LonpoN, February 2, 1901.—No material change has 
taken piace since my last dispatch. Prices have still a 
downward tendency, the buyers are still scarce, while 
both in Britain and Europe it is the same story of over- 
production, diminishing demands and falling prices. 
Add to this a growing uneasiness in the labor market, 


Reduced Section 
on Line A-A 
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closing of the overflow valve G, occasioned by the with- 
drawal of the rod J. The principal feature in this ma- 
chine is that the regulation of the water is accomplished 
by the movement of the movable steam tube B, the ex- 
tent of which is controlled by the crank handle at the 
end of the machine. On this account it differs from other 
forms of injectors, inasmuch as in cutting down the dis- 
charge of water the steam consumption is reduced in di- 
rect proportion. In other forms of injectors the steam 
supply remains constant, while the water supply alone 
is reduced. The manufacturers claim for the injector 
that it will start promptly under most conditions and 
can be depended upon to work reliably at all steam pres- 
sures from 25 to 300 pounds and higher. They further 
claim that it is distinctively a high pressure injector de- 
signed particularly for that service. It is also self ad- 
justing, that is to say, it is not affected by variations of 
steam pressures, even within great limits, and when 
started, for instance, at 70 pounds, it can be relied upon 
to work uninterruptedly to 300 pounds, and a sudden re- 
duction in steam pressure would not disturb its action. 


= 
—_—— 


The Southern Industrial Association has decided to 
hold a convention in Philadelphia the first week in June 
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and it is clear the outlook is not bright. Wages have 
been relatively high during the past two years and there 
are all round attempts now to reduce them. The Scot- 
tish steel makers are going before the Conciliation Board 
asking for a reduction in wages of 5 per cent., while the 
malleable iron makers are discussing a similar proposal. 
In the coal trade a reduction of wages is being asked 
for in all our coal fields. The Cleveland ironstone 
miners have already agreed to accept a reduction of 6% 
per cent. Pig iron warrants have declined from 36 to 
{8 cents per ton. The attempt of the Cleveland iron- 
masiers to maintain the price of No. 3 at $12.50 has 
failed and the price is now down to $11.75, while Cleve- 
land warrants are selling at $11.25. The most note- 
worthy event of the week in the metal market, however, 
has been the return for November and December of the 
accountant of the Board of Conciliation for the manu- 
factured iron and steel trades of the North of England. 
The net selling price of rails, bars, plates and angles is 
given at $41.50. The striking feature is the abnormal 
fall in production. The output for November and De- 
cember is almost the smallest on record since the Board 
of Conciliation came into existence. The total was 16,744 
tons, a drop of 11,000 tons on the previous two months. 
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These figures are quite typical of the state of trade 


throughout. 
Profits and Trade, 

The report of Henry Bessemer & Co. indicates clearly 
enough the doubts entertained by large steel makers as 
io the near future of the British steel trade. The profits 
for 1900 amounted to $100,000, bearing dividend at the 
rate of 12% per cent. The directors in their report say 
that in consequence of the abnormal prices of raw ma- 
terial, especially fuel, the works, in sympathy with the 

of orders in the heavy steel trade, 
fully 


general curtailment 


are not at present employed. 

British Steel Makers and the German Tariff. 

of the Sheffield Chamber of Com- 
Hall, Sheffield, last Wednesday, 


‘xceptional importance because of the threat- 


The annual meeting 
merce, held at Cutlers’ 


assubies 


ened increased tariff in Germany upon imported steel, 
most of which comes from Sheffield. The situation is 


best summed up in a letter read at the meeting from one 


of the Members of Parliament for Sheffield. As the 
United States is affected as well as Great Britain, I 
make two quotations from the letter in question. The 


and the second 
sa statement of the prevalent view in regard to Ameri 


lirst has reference to the German tarifi 
can competition: 

‘On the question of the 
Which the 
‘hamber can 


proposed German tariff the 
from members 
of only one kind. Any 
manufactur 
considerations of purely 
most immediate and material 


opinion seeks to elicit 
of the 


proposed German crusade 


report 
surely pe 
against British 


ers will be deterred only by 


German interests, aud the 


of all German interests would be that of avoiding re- 
taliation against German cxports. Demands for retalia- 
tion must in this country come from the mass of the 


workers, who may make up their minds that 
the interest of all of them as producers in sending duties 
up for the salvation of the trade of some of them is 
stronger than the interest of them all as consumers in 
keeping Juties down. Such a demand, if it comes, will 
be too strong to be engineered by fair trade societies or 
Cobden clubs. It must be borne in mind 


some day 


restrained by 


that any new German tariff aimed at excluding foreign 
steel from Germany will take effect not only against 


British steel, but also against the rapidly increasing steel 
trade of the United That in such a case the 
United States would not threaten retaliation it is diffi- 
cult to believe. The parting of the ways for us would 
and when, by such a threat the United States 
had secured for theniselves a separate arrangement with 
Germany. With regard to the future of the trade 
that the 
is the growing development of American competition in 


States. 


come if, 


generally, is seems most formidable prospect 


steel. If we are to believe friends 


themselves, their enterprising methods and their gigantic 


our American 


combinations for economizing production are going to 
annex the commercial world. I 
doubt whether British skill and enterprise are going to 
foretold. I cannot be- 


lieve that a few years of prosperity have so calamitously 


sweep the seas and 


capitulate so easily as has been 


enfeeblet the ingennity which centuries of liberty had 
bred in us.” 
While 


Shettic ld 


retaliatory measures are thus threatened by 


manufacturers, there is, of 
that 


regard 


course, not the 
slightest probability 
their views in 
country. 


British merchants will change 
to the free trade policy of this 


American Tin Plate Bars in Wales. 
The reference in The Tron 
Wales, 
upon the success of American tin plate bars, is still fur- 
ther emphasized by the 


tye of January 17 to Ameri 


ean tin plate bars in in which emphasis is laid 
eport issued by Sim & Coventry 


of Liverpool, which has just been issued. 


Last September out of 20 tin plate bar mills nine were 
only fully em 
attributed to the impor 
difficulty was at 


idle, nine partially e1 
his 


American 


iploved and 


two 
ployed result is itirely 
bars \ 


(me 


tation ol 


first ex- 


perierced because can makers sent 


chiet 


American bers are 


these bars in 
drawbacks alleged in the 
stated to be stringent terms 


unwieldy lengths. The 
liatter ol 
or payment and the impossibility of getting prompt de 


livery or varied specifications. 
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Shipbuilding and Stee}, 

The returns for 1900 show that during the past yeal 
exclusive of war ships, 692 vesseis, of 1,442,471 tons, wer: 
launched in the United Kingdom, and of this numbe! 
all were steamers except 28 vessels which only ager 
gated 9871 tons. Lloyd's report says: “ As regards tie 
material employed, over 99.1 per cent. of the tonnage has 
been built of steel and less than 0.8 per cent. of iron 
Of the total output 1,162,551 steam tons and 6614 sailing 
tons, or 1,109,165 tons in all (nearly 77 per cent.), belong 
to ports in the United Kingdom.” 

We are further informed tnat, 
ships, the total tonnage under construction in the United 
Kingdom ou December 31, 1900, was less than that under 
construction 12 months previously by about 36,000 tons, 
cent, At *he present time 1,269,919 tons 
13,800 sail) are under construction in 


‘irrespective of wal 


or Zi per 
(1,256,119 steam, 
the United Kingdom. The highest figures recorded in 
the history of the shipbuilding industry occurred in 
1898, when 1,401,087 tons were reported to 
be under with figures, 
there is at the close of 1900 a reduction of work in hand 
to the extent of 130,600 tons. It added that 
the war ship tonnage under construction in the country 
reached in March, 1900, a higher total than any that has 


December, 


construction. Compared these 


should be 


previously been recorded by Lleyd’s Register.” 
8. G. H 
The Reciprocity Treaties. 
WasnHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1901.—The possi 


called has aroused 
interest anew in the reciprocity treaties which have been 
pending in Congress for nearly two years, but none of 
which have yet been acted upon. Several of them, 
notably the French treaty, are of special interest 
to the iron and trade. The course of the 
Administration as to these conventions was out- 
lined some weeks ago, when it was thought that no 
extra session would be held. In view of the extreme in 
difference exhibited regarding them by the majority of 
leaders in both Houses, it was practically determined not 
to seek the extension of the treaties if during the clos- 
ing days of the should become ap 
parent that no effort reach a 
even on the French treaty. 


bility that an extra session may be 


steel 


present session it 


would be made to vote 

The discussion of the possibility of an extra session, 
however, has so changed the aspect of affairs that the 
Administration's decision modified. Commis 
IKXasson and other officials of the State Depart 
ment have freely expressed the opinion that the Presi- 
dent could not with dignity ask the foreign powers tuo 


Imay be 
sioner 


extend these treaties again in view of the scant courtesy 
shown them in the Senate. It that even 
if the treaties were extended for another year they would 
again expire in February and March of 1902, and there 
fore would have Congressional attention for but or three 
months, Inuch too short a time for their discussion in 
coniunittee, their ratification by the Senate, and the pas- 
both Houses of the necessary joint resolutions 
to make them operative. 


was also felt 


sage by 


The calling of an extra session would very materially 
change the situation regarding these treaties if extended 
It would be practicable to take them up at once in the 
foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and to re- 
to the Senate with little or no debate such of the 
conventions as have already been fully canvassed. The 
irench treaty, for example, with its important iron and 
has already reported, and there 
no delay in bringing it out of committee at a 
Thus a month or two would be gained in 
advancing the conventions and they could all be placed 


port 


steel interests, been 
would be 
new session. 
upon the Senate executive calendar before the adjourn 
ment of the special session. 

Important changes in the personnel of both Houses in 
the new Congress indicate the probability of the modifi- 


cation of the general feeling toward the treaties, and 
hence the prospect of their ratification would be ma- 


terially improved. 


The conviction of the majority lead- 
ers in both Houses that radical steps of some kind must 
taken by 


soon be 


the United States to find markets for 
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its constantly increasing surplus of natural and manu- 
factured products emphasizes in their minds the im- 
portance of making a thorough practical test of the reci- 
procity policy, even though no guarantee can be had in 
idvance as to the benefits to be derived. The impression 
is also gaining ground that it might be decidedly ad 
vantageous to the United States should other European 
powers insist upon the negotiation of treaties similar to 
those now pending, and hence the opposition to the 
French and other conventions on the ground that the 
most favored nation” clause of our commercial treaties 
vould compel us to grant similar concessions to other 
ountries is rapidly dwindling. 

It is a very delicate task, beset with numerous diplo 
natie difficulties, for Administration officials to ascer 
tain, Without committing the President, if these treaties 
can be extended in the event of the calling of an extra 
session. Nearly all the conventions will expire with the 
present session, and it might be necessary in order to 
extend them that action should be taken before the 
question of an extra session is positively determined, 
unless indeed the President has already made up his 
mind to call Congress back. It is thought these diffi 
culties can be surmounted, however, and the possible 
future movements concerning these important conven 
tions lend an additional interest to the outlook for an 
extra session. 

In this connection considerable speculation is being 
indulged in as to whether the treaty with the Argeutine 
would be revived in the event of an extra session. While 
no formal action has been taken upon it, it has been 
generally conceded that its fate was sealed because of 
the reductions in duty on low grade Argentine wool and 
on hides which it carried. In the two years since the 
treaty was negotiated, however, there has been a marked 
change in public opinion concerning the maintenance of 
high duties on these two items. It is believed, however, 
that if the Argentine treaty should now be revived it 
would siand an equal chance at least with the other 
conventions for ratification. 

The prospect for an extra session will continue to 
improve while the present slow rate of progress in dis 
posing of the appropriation biils in the Senate is main 
tained. They are now being acted upon at the rate of 
one a week, and as half a score yet remain to be con 
sidered, only the utmost expedition will suffice to secure 
their passage. The fight on the ship subsidy bill, which 
has overshadowed all other attempted legislation at this 
session, continues to threaten the defeat of several of 
the appropriation bills, and it is generally conceded that 
if any of them should fail the President would summon 
an extra session. The majority leaders are working in 
dustriously to prevent this result, but as yet can see no 
daylight ahead. wo E 
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Production of Tin in Bolivia. 


The following is taken from the January bulletin of 
the Bureau of American Republics: 

The August, 1900, number of the Monthly Bulletin 
contains a notice of the pamphlet recently published at 
La Paz, entitled * Tin in Bolivia,’’ under the joint au 
thorship of Manuel V. Ballivian and Bautista Saaverdra 
Mr. Ballivian is Director of the Bolivian Bureau of In- 
migration, Statistics and Geographical Propaganda and 
an honorary corresponding member of the International 
Union of American Republics. Bautista Saaverdra is 
professor in the law faculty at La Paz. Mr. Ballivian 
has also prepared, in collaboration with other scientists, 
monographs on gold and copper in Bolivia, and has 
under preparation two more works on silver, and papers 
on the geology of the country. 

Mr. Ballivian says, in the above mentioned publica- 
tion, that the Bolivian tin mines are situated about 
14,000 feet above sea level, between 16 and 21 degrees 
south latitude in the Departments of Oruro, Potosi, La 
Paz and Cochabamba. The quality of the tin varies ac- 
cording to the location of the mines. There are several 
reasons for this: First, the geological state of the ore. 
Sometimes the ore is found in an isolated state in a 
character nearly pure. Sometimes, on the contrary, as 
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at Oruro and Potosi, it is found at a certain depth mixed 
With silver ores or iron pyrites in the proportion of 5 to 
-U per cent. It is in washing the silver that tin of a 
gvenerally inferior quality is obtained as a subsidiary 
product. 

It is also found sometimes in the form of palla, or of 
very compact metal, or again in the form of Nampu, or 
sinall metal mixed with clay. In the first case the tin 
so obtained will be rich; in the second, on the other 
hand, on account of its alloy, it will fluctuate between 
10 and 15 per cent. The degree of pure metal in this 
ore is very unequal in the different deposits. Com- 
pared with the insignificant regions like those in Cocha- 
bamba, the tin mines in the districts of Potosi, and espe- 
cially in Oruro, are of much greater importance. Of 
37 veins which are actually being developed in Bolivia, 
25 are found in this last named department. 

In Oruro the mining machinery used is much supe 
rior to that employed in the other departments. It is at 
ILuanuni, the most important of the Bolivian tin mines, 
that the methods of working are the most perfect. With 
the use of more modern machinery the production of 
barilla will reach 6000 quintals per month. The Anto- 
fagasta railway is another great advantage for this dis 
trict, thanks to the great saving in transportation ex 
penses. It is due to this fact that the Department of 
Oruro contributes a large third of the total exports of 
ores, Which have considerably increased in the last half 
century. 

In 1846 the export of tin barilla amounted to 920,- 
During the period from 1846 to 1897 the yearly 
average rose to 1,824,550, and in 1899 the total exports 
were 5,240,455 kg., of which 3,339,995 were barilla. <Ac- 
cording to the official figures communicated by the 
Customs Bureau to the Statistical Bureau of La Paz, the 
exports of tin ore reached 2,346,000 kg. during the first 
quarter of 1900, which, if maintained during the year, 
will give a value double that for 1899. 

* The county of Cornwall, England, has already been 
practically exhausted, and if its mineral yield continues 
to increase, the day is not far distant when the Repub- 
lic of Bolivia, which can yearly produce as much as 
100,000,000 ke. of this ore, will rival the Dutch East 
Indies and Australia, which are at present the most 
mportant tin producing countries.” 

But in order to obtain this result there are many 
difficulties to be overcome and numerous obstacles to 
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be surmounted. First of all, the means of transporta- 
tion must be enlarged and cheapened by an increase 
in the ways of communication, which at present are 
wholly inadequate to meet the demands. On the other 
hand, the mine owners or their engineers should have 
the machinery of their establishments rejuvenated. 
Foreign capital should be enlisted. The increase in the 
price of tin alone, from £85 to £152 per ton, during the 
last 50 years should be sufficient to attract the attention 
of capitalists to a region where tin is so plentiful. 

The extraction and exportation of tin ore in Bolivia 
were exempt from fiscal charges until June, 1868. But 
the law of September 12 of that year subjected the ex- 
portation of tin bars and barilla to special taxes of 10 
and 5 centavos per Spanish quintal (46 kKg.), respectively. 
In 1890 the great development of the industry brought 
about the law of October 25, which raised the rates to 
50 and 35 centavos. Finally the Government promul- 
gated, May 26, 1899, a decree which raised the tax on 
tin in bars to 1.60 bolivianos and that on tin ore barilla 
to 1 boliviano per quintal. 

The duties collected by the Bolivian custom house on 
the exports of bismuth and tin during the decade 1889- 
1IS99 are shown in the figures given below. The sex- 
tuple increase in these taxes at the end of ten years is 
another eloquent demonstration of the continued devel- 
opment of this industry. 


Bolivianos Bolivianos.* 
ISS 19,000 1895 37,440 
psow "0.000 ISO6 I. S00 
1S91 21,000 1897 67,730 
ISv2 253.000 1808 80,000 
1803 25.400 1800 120,000 
1804 31.960 

3 viano is worth $0.468 United States ency. 
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The Fraser-Talbot Gas Producer. 


The ordinary gas producer, as at present constructed, 
consists of either a circular or rectangular chamber. 
either made of plate iron casing lined with fire bricks or 
of brick walls tied and bound together with buck stays 
and tie rods. In this casing there have been arranged 
various forms of grate bars to support the coal which 
is being gasified, or the combustion takes place on the 
bed of ashes supported by the bottom of the producer. 
In some cases rotary bottoms have been introduced with 
a view to facilitate the discharge of the ashes and to pro- 
vide for a greater capacity for gasifying the coal. None 
of these arrangements, however, have proven perfectly 
satisfactory, and the continued demand for a mechanical 
gas producer has led to the development of the Fraser- 
Talbot producer, here shown, the exclusive manufacture 
and sale of which is controlled in the United States and 
Canada by the Wellman-Seaver Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The producer consists of a cylindrical shell or cas- 
ing riveted to four I-beam columns which rest upon 
foundations and support the shell and the operating ma- 
chinery. It is not connected in any way to the building 
in which it is placed. To the lower part of the shell is 
attached a conical cast iron fire pot, the lower edge of 
which is covered by water in a concrete ash pan, there- 
by forming a water seal. In the center of this ash pan 
is a hollow cylindrical column, terminating at its upper 
end in an inverted cone. The annular space between the 
edge of the cone and the cylinder and the opening in the 
iop cone, which is protected by the circular flange, form 
outlets for the blast, which is conveyed to the central 
column by means of a circular inlet pipe on one side of 
the producer, this inlet pipe being provided with a force 
blower, preferably of the injector type. The inverted 
cone forms a bearing for the vertical water cooled shaft, 
to which are connected two water cooled arms, one arm 
being inclined at the angle shown, and the other arm 
extending in a horizontal direction and at right angles 
to the shaft. The combination of the shaft and the arms 
forms a mechanical stirrer or agitator. The shaft has a 
combination of rotating and vertical motions, which are 
effected by means of gearing connecting the shaft to an 
electric motor. This motor and the gearing are carried 
on a steel platform, riveted to the tops of the supporting 
columns and well braced to them. The gearing for 
giving tbe vertical shaft the rotary and vertical motions 
is of an exceptionally heavy and massive design and in 
general consists of a train of spur gears reducing the 
motion from the electric motor to a worm wheel, which 
is connected to the upper end of the vertical shaft by 
means of a feather and groove. The latter provide for 
the vertical motion of shaft, which is effected by means 
of two cranks on a horizontal shaft directly over the ver- 
tical shaft. These cranks are connected to a cross head, 
through which passes the vertical shaft. The cross head 
is connected to the vertical shaft by means of two col- 
lars, between which is placed a powerful spiral spring. 
The arrangement of the gearing is such that the vertical 
shaft has a slow rotating and vertical movement, and 
if at any time the shaft should become jammed against 
an excessively large and hard clinker the vertical mo- 
tion will cease automatically until the arm which is in 
contact with the clinker moves through a segment of a 
circle and past the clinker, when it will be forced down 
into its proper position by the spiral spring. This allows 
a slight elasticity in the movement of the shaft, and will 
prevent the breakage of the arm. As a further safe- 
guard, a slip elutch is placed on one of the gear wheels. 
In practice, however, it is found that the combined ro- 
tary and vertical movements prevent the formation of 
any large and haré clinkers. 

The producer is fed through two hoppers, either in the 
ordinary way, as shown by the drawing, with bells and 
lids to the drums or hoppers, or the feeding may be ef- 
fected by means of a Bildt or any other approved form 
of feed. In one plant, which is now being erected in the 
United States, the coal is fed directly down to the hop- 
pers from overhead bins. In another case the coal is 
spouted to the hoppers through chutes leading from the 
source of suppty. 
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Among the many advantages of this form of gas pro- 
ducer is the doing away of the severe and continued la- 
bor of poking the fire, an operation which is extremely 
difficult to maintain in a steady and uniform manner, 
and any irregularity in which causes a corresponding 
irregularity in the quantity of the gas produced. The 
poking being entirely mechanical, it is done in a proper 
and thorough manner without reference to any manual 
labor, and as a consequence the quality and quantity of 
the gas produced is very uniform. Tests show that it 
requires a less amount of coal to accomplish the same 
work with this producer, on account of the uniform qual- 
ity of gas, than by cther types of producers. A careful 
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Fig. 1.—Section on Line B Bof Fig 2. 
THE FRASER-TALBOT GAS PRODUCER. 


series of records extending over some months has shown 
that this producer in actual work will gasify from 2500 
to 3000 pounds of coal per hour, with no other expendi- 
ture of labor than that necessary for regulating the sup- 
ply of coal and removing the ashes. One of these pro- 
ducers has ample capacity to run a 50-ton melting fur- 
nace continuously. 

The entire producer has been designed with especial 
reference to severe and continued work. The construc- 
tion throughout is exceptionally strong and simple. 
Every part has been arranged with reference to its 
ready removal and replacement. This is best illustrated 
in the arrangement of the gearing, where any shaft can 
be removed witbeut disturbing any other shaft. Each 
producer is self contained and constitutes an independ- 
ent unit, and it is with this object in view that each 
producer has been suppiied with its individual electric 
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motor and gearing. The motor is of ample power to 
force the pokers steadily and surely through the coal 
which is being gasified and to break up clinkers of any 
ordinary character. The actual power, however, con- 
sumed in the operation of this producer is from 3 to 
4 horse-power. A series of experiments with the me 
chanical gas producer have been going on in some of 
the large steel works in this country the last three or 
four years with very satisfactory results, and the Fraser- 
Talbot mechanical zas producer is the result of these 
experiments, and embodies the best features of all the 
various kinds which have been experimented with. 


——_- 


Abandoning Iron Ore Stock Piling. 








It is stated that the Oliver Iron Mining Company, 
ywners of the Norrie mines at Ironwood, Mich., have 
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Fig. 2.—Section on Line A A of Fig. 1. 
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shipments can be made without the expense of stock pil- 
ing and rehandling the ore. 

Another thing that may have had something to do 
with the change is that heretofore there were hundreds 
of thousands of tons of ore on the surface in the stock 
piles at the mines every spring. This ore has always 
been assessed as personal property and has greatly in- 
creased the assessed valuation of the mining proper- 
ties. Under the new tax law the companies are required 
to make sworn statements which show the actual 
amount of ore in stock. The stock piles have been the 
principal item in the personal property valuations of the 
mines, and their passing will greatly lessen the assess- 
ment of the mining companies. 


Dawson & Goodwin, manufacturers of and dealers in 
iron and brass working machinery, 39 to 41 South Ca- 
nal street, Chicago, dissolved partnership February 6. 
‘he business will be continued by John H. Dawson, on 
the former lines, as dealer in new and second-hand iron 
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Fig. 3.—Elevation. 
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THE FRASER-TALBOT GAS PRODUCER. 


practically done away with the system of stock piling, 
which has been in vogue at all the mines of the Lake Su- 
perior country ever since the first one was opened. 

Heretofore the principal work at the mines during the 
winter months was the hoisting of large quantities of ore 
to the surface and depositing it in huge piles, to be 
loaded upon the cars with steam shovels at the opening 
of the shipping season. This winter, however, the Oliver 
Company have done practically nothing in the way of 
stock piling, but have confined their work to opening up 
the mines underground and putting them in such shape 
as will render possible the hoisting of a large quantity 
of ore the coming summer. 

The reason for this change in the system is that the 
stock piling of the ore necessitated its handling twice, 
and in many cases ore that had been stock piled during 
the winter months was found to be so solidly frozen in 
the spring that it was necessary to use dynamite to 
loosen it before it could be loaded onto the cars. It is 
thought that by putting the mines in proper shape large 


and brass working machinery, at the old location, with 
a largely increased stock to supply the trade. He has 
just bought from the American Bicycle Company the en- 
tire stock of machinery and tools formerly used by the 
Grand Rapids Cycle Company, consisting of 100 ma- 
chines. 


The H. K. Porter Company of Pittsburgh, builders of 
ligut locomotives, have just turned out a very peculiar- 
ly constructed compressed air engine for the Govern- 
ment Ordnance Department, at Iona Island, N. ¥Y. The 
engine has four 30-inch driving wheels, and has a work- 
ing pressure of 750 pounds to the square inch. The tanks 
contain 200 cubic feet of air, enabling the engine to be 
run for a long time without recharging the tanks. 


W. J. Broatch, J. W. McDonald and J. E. Marsh have 
incorporated the W. J. Broatch Iron Company, Omaha, 
Neb., dealers in iron, steel, springs, &c., with a capital 
stock of $100,000. The new company succeed to the busi- 
ness formerly carried on by W. J. Broatch. 
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Sea Competition as a Factor in Rail Rates. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., February 4, 1901.—The im- 
portance of the decision in the Denver case cannot be 
overestimated, as that decision recognizes the existence 
of conditions in transportation other than those laid 
down by the Middle West jobbers as consonant with a 
strict interpretation of the provisions of the interstate 
commerce law. No doubt that law refers to transporta- 
tion carried on under similar or like conditions and cir- 
cumstances. But wher it was framed conditions were 
considerably different from those which prevail at pres- 
ent. The competition between rail and sea had been par 
tially settled. Chicago was not as big a city as it is to 
day and the jobbers of the Middle West had not yet 
reached out to the conquest of a world. The opposition 
of the transportation companies was to the very idea 
of such a law. Since the law has been enforced those 
whose interests tend that way have been at work to ob 
tain a literal construction, or one nearly so, of such of 
its provisions as seem to favor graded rates. Most of the 
cities of the Middle West have done their best toward 
obtaining such a construction of its various sections. In 
the Denver case George J. Kindel and the Denver Cham- 
ber of Commerce made complaint against the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Company that rates from 
the Missouri River to Denver were higher than from the 
Missouri River and points east to San Francisco; that 
rates from Denver to San Francisco were higher than 
from the Missouri River and points east to San Fran- 
cisca; that rates from San Francisco to Denver were 
higher than from San Francisco to the Missouri River 
and points east, and that rates from Denver to the Mis- 
souri River and points east were higher than from San 
Francisco. The railroads urge that the competition by 
sea renders this necessary, and offered a large amount 
of testimony in support of their contention. This was 
in Apri!, 1895 The matter was then submitted on 
briefs. An attempt at compromise was subsequenty 
made, but the case was reopened March 10, 1900, and 
further testimony taken at San Francisco and Denver, 
when the case was again argued and submitted. The 
commission, after an exhaustive statement of the fact 
as testified to, concuded that in the case of east bound 
traffic it is permissible to charge a higher rate on sugar 
to Denver than to the Missouri River. In giving this 
decision the commission points out. decisions in other 
ceases in support of their action in this. In the making 
of the decision in questior the commission allowed that 
water transportation was a factor to be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the freight rate, and in doing that 
they admitted the whole case of San Francisco as against 
Chicago and the Middle West generally. The impression 
therefore produced on the minds of the jobbers of the 
Pacific Coast generally is that their legitimate contention 
ihat freight rates should be based on the principle of 
taking into account water competition will be allowed. 
and that as far as railroad trausportation is concerned 
they will be enabled to reap the benefits naturally de 
ducible therefrom. In making the decision referred to 
the commission also tock other modifying circumstances 
into consideration. And it is therefore hoped that their 
decisions will generally be based as much on considera- 
tions of commercial right as upon the interpretations of 
the fetter of the law, more or Jess strained, called for 
by those whos oniy rule of right or wrong is the direc- 
tion to which their interests for the time being point. 

As the commercial 


ublic generally may not be well 
acquainted with the Kindel case, it may be further stated 
that the plaintiff was a manufacturer of mattresses and 
spring beds at Denver, and his complaint was that rates, 
both on the raw material to Denver and on the manu- 
factured article from Denver, were too high and dis- 
criminated against him as a manufacturer and against 
Denver as a manufacturing locality. Since the time when 
the complaint was entered many changes have been in- 
troduced in the railroad tariffs, tending to remove the 
causes of complaint referred to, but the general principle 
that sea competition must be ullowed as a factor has 
been affirmed. Only one article was called to the atten- 


tion of the coimmission as moving under such conditions 
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which would except it from any general rule in regard 
to east bound iraftic. This article was sugar grown in 
the Hawaiian Islands, brought to San Francisco and 
shipped east. On this the rate to Denver was 60 cents 
per 100 pounds and to the Missouri River 50 cents. The 
decision of, the commission was that these rates were 
lawful. In relation to this matter W. R. Wheeler, chair- 
man of the Tratlic Committee of the Hardware and Metal 
Association, says: “ The Denver decision, important in 
itself, is doubly so when viewed as a probable forerunner 
of the decision in the St. Louis case. It would appear 
that, in compliance with the Denver decision, the maxima 
of intermediate west bound rates must be the sea com 
petitive rates existing between New York and San Fran 
cisco, if the railroads continue to insist upon postage 
stamping the latter. For example, the rate upon a stated 
commodity from Chicago to Denver or from St. Louis 
to Salt Lake City cannot, uncer the decision, exceed the 
postage ;tamped sea competitive rate. Upon such com 
modity in force between New York and San Francisco 
this would very materially reduce the earnings of the 
transcontinental railways, and it is not unlikely that, if 
compelled by the courts to adept a rate making policy 
consistent with the Denver decision, they would abandon 
the postage stamp principle in order to protect the reve- 
nues from their local and intermediate business. They 
certainly would he compelled to do so on commodities 
taking very low sea competitive rates, thereby confin- 
ing such rates to cities between which such competition 
actually exists and giving our Pacific seaboard cities the 
full benefit of their advantageous geographical positions 
with reference to the distribution of merchandise—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. And Denver has ob- 
tained the same rates to and from San Francisco as have 
Missouri River points. yr. oO. L. 
sctiadennaseciiiliiinicas 


The Saw Tooth Type of Factory. 


A form of building which is growing in favor in many 
sections of the country for manufacturing purposes 
is known as the “ saw tooth factory,” so called from the 
resemblance of its roof to the shape of the teeth of a 
saw. It is what may be termed a one-story building, 
which receives its light from the roof by the arrange- 
ment of a series of small glazed roofs shaped like saw 
teeth. The side of each saw tooth roof, which is vertical 
or nearly so, is placed toward the north and contains the 
glass, so that it admits north light only all through the 
building. This is not essentially new, as the same princi- 
ple of roof construction was long ago used in England 
in weaving sheds, and has since been copied in this coun- 
try and others for the same kind of buildings. The old 
saw tooth roof, however, was a very small and crude 
affair compared with the modern construction; it was 
usually of wood, with little or no ventilation, and adapt- 
ed for little else than weaving. The modern saw tooth 
roof is a development of the old wooden saw tooth, and 
is now built with light steel trusses, and well adapted to 
American conditions and climate for almost any kind 
of manufacturing business. In construction the roof 
consists of small iron trusses ranging from 20 to 30 feet 
span, each truss being made in the shape of a triangle 
and supported at each end by a small iron column. The 
short side of the triangle is vertical, or nearly so, and is 
tilled with glass, facing the north; the other side of the 
triangle or roof truss being covered with plank or tile 
as a base for the finished roofing material. 

The light, then, comes through the vertical sides of 
each saw tooth truss. The glass in the vertical side 
is made from 5 to 11 feet high, so that for every roof 
truss which covers a floor space from 20 to 30 feet wide 
there is a corresponding window in the roof above ii 
that is from 5 to 11 feet high. By having the glass su 
face face the north the sunlight is excluded and only 
the pure white light from the north is admitted. 


Floor Construction, 


The floor of the building is constructed directly upon 
the ground, and all spaces under it are filled solid with 
cinders or concrete, so that there are no air spaces under 
the 3 inches of solid wood composing the top finish of 
the floor. Because of the great strength of the floor it 
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is economical and useful to make the partitions of a 
saw-tooth building of fire clay tile, and rest them 
directly on the top of the floor. This provision cuts off 
the possibility of fire traveling from one department to 
another. The roof is the only part of the building that 
is not usually made absolutely fire proof. It is usually 
made of mill construction instead, which is the con- 
struction recognized by the fire underwriters as a “ slow 
burning” one and next in fire resisting qualities to the 
fire clay tile. There is no reason, however, why the roof 
cannot always be made of fire proof materials, with 
wire glass in the skylights. Mill construction is com- 
monly adopted because it is usually required to keep the 
expense of the building within the usual amount allowed 
for the ordinary factory. 
Heating and Ventilation, 


In discussing the heating and ventilation of a build- 
ing of this type in the Construction News, architects Nim- 
mons & Fellows, who have made a careful study of the 
development of the saw tooth factory in relation 
to American conditions and requirements, say: 

With the saw tooth type of building it is possible 
to maintain a temperature of 70 degrees throughout 
winter and summer. This is accomplished by means of 
a combined heating and cooling apparatus; that is to 
say, the same apparatus which is used to heat the build- 
ing in winter is also used to cool it in summer. The 
system used is the underground blast of heating and 
ventilating. This system may be used for the 
ground floor of any building, and is applied to some 
manufacturing buildings very successfully. It is not 
claimed that it is exclusively adapted to the saw tooth 
building, but the claim is made that the saw tooth 
building adapts itself perfectly to the requirements of 
an ideal blast system of heating anu ventilation. In the 
saw tooth building it is possible to build the heating 
ducts under the floor of brick and concrete and deliver 
the air through these from a central fan system to every 
part of the plant. The peculiar form of the roof and 
the ridge ventilators placed along the ridges of the saw 
tooth are means by which direct ventilation can be 
secured over the entire floor area. The natural tend- 
of the air in a saw tooth roof is to rise to the 
apex of each truss, and with a continuous ventilator at 
that point the air escapes to the outside of the building 
and causes a gentle current of air from the floor to ceil- 
ing. In summer the action of the sun on the roof warms 
the air near the ceiling, and as the ceiling is on a slant 
and as there is an opening at the highest point of each 
roof, the air is set in motion and produces a current up- 
ward over the entire building; the tendency of this cur- 
rent is to draw new air from the doors and windows of 
the side walls, if no other supply of air is furnished. 
The heating ducts under the floor, however, supply this 
demand, and cold air in summer and warm air in winter. 


its 


also 


ency 


Velocity of Air Currents, 


In addition to this natural tendency of an upward 
current of air in the building the heating system deliv- 
ers the air into the building with a velocity which puts 
it under pressure and all the more accelerates this nat- 
ural upward current in the building. In fact, the heat- 
ing apparatus calculated and constructed 
change the air in the entire building every 15 to 20 min- 
utes by forcing the air out of the ventilators. The ap 
paratus is made that any temperature may 
be maintained throughout the year. The steam pipes or 
coils which heat the air in winter are so arranged that 
cold water may be run through them in summer. The 
large fans in connection with the heating apparatus suck 
the fresh air over the heating or cooling pipes, as the 
case may be, and blow it along under the floor in the 
brick ducts to all parts of the building. Vertical 
branches are taken off of the underground ducts to de- 
liver the air into the various rooms and departments 


is so as to 


so desired 


The result of this system is that the building is continu- 
ally filled anew with fresh air warmed or cooled to the 
desired temperature. 

The cost of this system of blast heating 
tion is also very much cheaper to install 


and ventila- 


and operate 
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than the old system of direct radiation from steam coils 
or radiators distributed throughout the building. 

There are two great benefits to be derived from a 
system of perfect heating and ventilating. The first is 
the improved health of the employees, and second is less 
liability to damage in material and machinery. 

In this connection it might also be mentioned that the 
well equipped modern plant does not stop here in its 
provision for the health and welfare of its employees. 
In addition to perfect heat, light and ventilation the com 
plete plant will also have wash basins provided with a 
stream of fresh running water for each employee, indi- 
vidual ventilated for lunch and 
lunch rooms equipped to heat coffee and warm food, hos 
pital rooms for the sick and injured, and perfect sanitary 
plumbing convenient for every department of the plant. 


lockers boxes coats, 


\ll of these features have also been added at a mod 
erate cost in the principal saw tooth plants recently 
built. 

i 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The one hundred and fifth regular meeting of the 


lfoundrymen’s Association was held at the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday evening, Febru- 





ary 6, 1901, the president, Thomas I. Rankin, occupying 

ihe chair. There was a fair attendance present, among 

whom may be mentioned: 

Thos. I. Rankin, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia 

James S. Stirling, Harlan & Hollingsworth, Wilmington, Ds 

k. Ek. Brown, FE. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia. ; 
W. bk. Arnold. L. & R. Wister & Co., Philadelphia 

J. Thompson, J. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia. 

I). G. Moore, S. L. Moore & Sons Company, Elizabethport, N. J ; 
Thos. Hobson, The Iron Age, Philadelphia . | 
Chas. T. Holbrook, Philadelphia \ a 
Wm. Dette, J. K. Dimmick & Co., Philadelphia i 

li. W. Coleman, J. K. Dimmick & Co., Philadelphia ' % 
li. C. Matlack, J. K. Dimmick & Co., Philadelphia. t 
W. O. Steel, Gregor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

\. J. Wright, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia g 


Jas. McAnally, Moore & White Company, Philadelphia 
Asa Whitney, Philadelphia. 
Geo. W. Moore, Norway Iron & Steel Company, York, Pa 


a 
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N. W. Shed, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia 
Cc. S. Koch, Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. 
Geo. C. Davis, chemist, Philadelphia. 


«. R. Schmidt. Central Foundry Company, Baltimore, Md 


I’. C. Price, E. J. Etting, Philadelphia. 
Alfred Green, Vulcan Works, Chester, Pa. 

J. Huxley, Vulcan Works, Chester, Pa. 

W. J. Faux, Philadelphia. 

Hi. O. Evans, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia 


lloward Evans, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia 


tector — ohare Wi mene enee 


If. k. Piere, Girard Iron Works, Philadelphia. 
‘red. Stahl, Girard Iron Works, Vhiladelphia 
LL. A. Hickley, Davis Coal & Coke Company, Philadelphia 


W. D. Thomas, Jron Trade Review, Philadelphia 


_ = 


Wm. Hanson, Pennsylvania [ron Works Company, Philadelphia. 
thomas Devlin, Thomas Devlin & Co., Philadelphia. 5 
i ° P ° y 
rhe minutes of the previous meeting were dispensed Ba, 
 « 
with in the usual manner. The treasurer reported a bt 


indebtedness of the 
Mr. Evans, 
replies from 
the plan of the 

\ssociation, in connection 
the 


balance of $1650 on hand. with all 


anger 


association paid. Under unfinished business 


vont 


secretary, presented a number of letters, 


the 
Foundrymen’s 


members on subject of following 


Pittsburgh 
with its membership in American Foundrymen’s 
con- 


nection with this subject and it was discussed at length, 


Association. Considerable interest shown in 


was 


Messrs. Rankin, Devlin, Brown, Stirling, D. G. Moore 
and others taking part. Thos. Devlin suggested that 
those who desired a membership in the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association were at perfect liberty to act for 


themselves, but he did not consider it fair to force some 


of the members of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Asso 
ciation into an association that they had no particular 
nterest in and did not care to take up for themselves. 


Mr. Devlin then moved that the Philadelphia Foundry- 
men's matter of dues 
present 


vote 


Association should, as far as the 


were concerned, continue on the satisfactory 


plan. This was seconded, and on the motion was 


carried. 

There 
tion, the paper for the evening on the subject of ‘“ Foun- 
dry lron,” by Captain Henning, Imperial Artillery, Ber- 
This 


being no further business before the 


associa 


lin, Germany, was presented and read. paper was 


) 
) 
} 
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published in fuil in The Jron Aye, February 7, 1901. The 
paper, treating of the subject from a German ironmas- 
ter’s point of view, was very interesting, and the subject 
was discussed by N. W. Shed, Asa Whitney, Geo. C. 
Davis and others. At the conclusion of the discussion 
a vote of thanks was tendered Captain Henning for his 
paper, and the secretary instructed to communicate the 
same, after which the meeting adjourned. 

The members then proceeded to the roof garden of 
the club, where luncheon was served, Thomas I. Rankin 
acting in his usual happy manner as toastmaster. A. 
J. Wright made an interesting speech on the subject of 
“ Opportunities, How and When to Take Them.” D. G. 
Moore in a few remarks commended Philadelphia on her 
workmen and on the class of workmanship performed. 
Dr. E. E. Brown and others also responded to the call 
of the toastmaster, after which the social session came 
to a close. 


English Wages and Hours of Labor. 


The Colliery Guardian analyzes the English labor 
statistics and notes the rising wages during 1900. The 
upward movement began in the autumn of 1895 
and continued without break throughout the four suc- 
ceeding years, culminating in 1900 in advances exceed- 
ing in their total amount anything recorded in any re 
cent year. Although there was a slight falling off dur- 
ing 1900 in the total number affected, as compared with 
the previous year, the computed net amount of increase 
in weekly wages was more than twice the total for 
1899. If the total advance in 1900 were spread over the 
total number employed the average advance would 
equal about 6 pence per head per week. During the 
later months of 1900 the rapid advance in wages received 
some check. In certain industries decreases took place 
which are in part disguised in the statistics by the in- 
creases which took effect in the early part of the year. 
For example, the manufactured iron workers in the West 
of Scotland, after receiving five successive advances, 
sustained a decrease in November. The total computed 
amount of the increases in weekly wages is £207,790, and 
of the decreases £4550. In Table I the distribution of 
the net advance of £203,240 over some of the principal 
industries is shown: 

Table I. 
Work people affected Net increase on 
by changes in rates weekly wage of 


of wages. those affected 
by changes. 
Percentage 
Number of total Average 
(separate number Total per 
Trades individuals). employed. amount. head. 


£ s. d. 
Pe ee 679,000 95.0 163,870 4 10 
Other mining and quarry- 


7 es .. 19,600 13.3 3,240 3 3% 
Iron and steel.......... 70,000 ) ( 14,440 4 1% 
Engineering and _ ship- a 86 . 

rr ee 9,400 \ ; 760 1 7% 
Miscellaneous metal..... 15,200 ( 790 1 0% 


Of the total advance of £203,240, 80 per cent. went 
to the coal miners. Almost all the work people employed 
in the industry received increased wages, the average 
advance being nearly 5 shillings per head per week. 
The extent of the movement in the coal trade is well 
brought out in Table II, which compares for each of 
the principal districts the level of miners’ wages at 
the end of 1900 with their level a year ago, five years 
ago and ten years ago: 

fable II. 
Percentage of coal hewers’ wages 
above standard at end of— 


Principal districts 1890 1895. 1899. 1900. 
Northumberland .... ere 7.50 25.00 61.25 
Co : ; 30.00 15.00 33.75 65.00 
Federated districts... . 40.00 30.00 40.00 50.00 
South Staffs. and East Wor 

RE errr 40.00 30.00 40.00 50.00 
South Wales and Monmouth... 52.50 12.50 30.00 73.75 
Scotland, East eee 12.50 53.75 97.50 


a 50.00 12.50 56.25 100.00 


During 1900 the increases were greatest in Scotland 
and South Wales. It will be seen that in 1900 the ad- 
vance in each of these districts was 433, per cent. on 
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standard. ‘The advances in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham were 36% and 314 per cent. on their respective 
standards. In the federated districts the advance was 
10 per cent., but during the year it was arranged that a 
further 10 per cent. should take effect in two install- 
ments at the beginning of 1901. 

Next in importance to the changes in the coal mining 
industry are those in the iron and steel trades. The 
total advance in these industries was £14,440 per week, 
or slightly more than 4 shillings per head of the 70,000 
work people affected. The rise in wages in these trades 
commenced in 1896, before the improvement in the min- 
ing industry, and has kept pace with it. Altogether 
during the last five years the computed total increase in 
the weekly wages of iron and steel workers amounts 
to £33,420, which divided among the 80,000 work people 
affected by changes during that period gives an average 
increase of about 8 shilings 4 pence per week. 

In Table III the net percentage increase or decrease 
in each year during the last ten years is shown in the 
wages of certain bodies of blast furnacemen, manufac- 
tured iron workers and steel workers. The wages in 
each case are regulated by sliding scales and vary auto- 
matically with the ascertained selling prices of the com- 
modities manufactured. 


Table Ill. 


Blast furnace- Iron workers 


men. (millmen). Steel workers. 
Cleve- 
landand Cum- Northof Mid- 

Year. Durham. berland. England. lands. Consett. Eston. 
a —11% —114% — 5 — 5 —12% —15% 
nN _ % — 1% —_ 2% _ 2, _ 2% _ 2% 
rare — 6 — 3% — 5 ia — 7% ie 
See + 1 —-— 1% + % — 5 =e — 5% 
Ae + 8% + 2% — 2% —% + % 
eee — 1 ‘. + 24 + 2% + 5 + 6% 
1897 + 34 + 1% +2% + % 
1898 eoseevee — % S| 13 - 2% T 21 > + 2% +. % 
Se eg oe a +20% +27% +12% +12% +10 +10% 
ee Saswhas +18 + 9 +17% 22% +12% + 1 
Net increase 

compared 

with ten 

years ago... +28% +35% 422% 427% + ™ — 3% 
five years ago+ 41% +50% + 35 + 40 +32% +19% 
A year ago... +18 + 9 +17% +22% 412% +1 


It will be seen that the wages of the blast furnacemen 
show the greatest fluctuations and those of the steel 
workers the least. The scale regulating the Eston steel 
workers provides for a maximum above which wages 
shall not be raised. That point was reached in January, 
1900, and accordingly no further advance has been given. 

With reference to the changes settled without strikes 
the increased proportion settled by conciliation boards, 
mediation and arbitration is noticeable. This is mainly 
accounted for by the establishment of a Conciliation 
Board for the Coal Trade of Scotland and the re 
establishment of the Northumberland Coal Trade Con- 
ciliation Board. An increase is also shown in the num- 
ber of men whose wages were changed under sliding 
scales. During 1900 changes took place under every 
known sliding scale, and in the course of the year a new 
one was adopted for the purpose of regulating blast 
furnacemen’s wages in the West of Scotland. 

During the year about 25,000 miners in Lanarkshire 
had their hours of labor reduced from ten to eight, 
while the number of days worked per fortnight were 
increased from ten to eleven. 





An Anti-Trust bill introduced into the Montana Leg- 


islature, which has been approved of in Committee of 


the Whole of the House and recommended for passage, 
provides that *“ no incorporation, stock company, persons 
or association of persons in the State of Montana shall, 
directly or indirectly, combine or form what is known 
as a trust, or make any contracts for the pur- 
pose of fixing the price of a regular product, of any ar- 
ticle of commerce, or of the product of the soil, for the 
consumption of the people.” Penalties attached to in- 
fraction of the law embrace forfeiture of property and 
franchise of State corporations, and in case of foreign 
corporations, prohibition ffom carrying on business in 
the State. 
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The Sahlin Blast Furnace Bosh. 


To contrive simple and effective means to maintain 
the lines of the bosh and hearth walls of a blast furnace 
is a problem which has confronted all blast furnace man- 
agers, and to the solution of which most of them have 
given much study and experiment. The results of these 
experiments and of the experience gained are the vari- 
ous forms of water cooling devices which are now in 
use for protecting the walls of the lower part of the fur- 
nace. Among these there are the old and well tried de- 
vices, such as open cast iron or bronze boxes filled with 
water, closed bronze boxes under water pressure, copper 
or iron pipes built into the brick work, plate shells 
sprayed from the outside, similar shells surrounded by 
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To meet these conditions Axel Sahlin has designed 
and successfully employed at Millom Works, Cumber- 
land, England, bosh casings which he has reasons to 
believe are original, inasmuch as broad and fundamental 
patents have been granted both in America and England. 

The device, as shown in the vertical section, consists 
of a plate shell in the shape of an inverted frustum. To 
the outside are riveted troughs spirally weund around 
the plate from the top of the bosh to the circular dis- 
charge trough, which forms the base of the frustum. 
The bosh jacket is built of 44-inch steel plates, with flush 
joints, butt strapped on the inside and double riveted. 
The jacket is supported on the furnace walls by aid of 
a circular rim of 4 x 4 x 5 inch angle bar. At the bot- 
tom it is riveted to a circular steel water trough. The 
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.THE SAHLIN BLAST FURNACE BOSH. 


successive rows of circular horizontal water pockets, &c. 
Each one of these methods will answer and has its dis- 
tinctive advantages and advocates, but also its draw- 
backs. 

What is wanted is a device that will meet the follow- 
ing conditions. It must: 

1. Maintain the furnace bosh at its proper diameter 
and slope during the entire campaign of the furnace. 

2. Be reasonable as to cost. 

3. Consume only a moderate quantity of not neces- 
sarily clean or fresh cooling water. 

4. Be accessible for cleaning whiie the furnace is run- 
ning. 

5. Supply mechanical strength and stability to the 
structure of the bosh. 

6. Permit of easy regulation of the amount of cooling 
water at different levels, as the zone of fusion is raised 
or lowered in the furnace. 

7. Insure that no water can leak into the furnace. 


spiral troughs are two in number; they are made up of 
1% x 144 inch steel bar and an 8 x \% inch steel plate, 
forming respectively the bottom and front of the troughs, 
which are pitched at an angle of about 14 inch to the foot. 
The vertical distance from bottom to bottom of the 
spirals is 14 inches. 

If water is admitted to the top end of the spirals the 
bosh will, therefore, at once be surrounded by parallel 
bands of flowing water from 3 to 4 inches wide. spaced 
10 to 11 inches apart. The inside of the steel jacket is 
lined with 9 inches of fire brick carefully fitted. Gradu 
ally this brick lining will disappear and be replaced by 
a layer of the characteristic silico-graphitic mass, which 
the furnace deposits wherever the fire of the interior is 
met by an energetic external cooling action. 

From an economical point of view this bosh compares 
favorably with a bosh cooled by means of bronze plates, 
as the cost will not approach 50 per cent. of the latter. 
The Sahlin bosh is practically indestructible, its life being 
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as long as ilat of the }4-iuch steel plate. The thinness 
of the brick work or deposit prevents the disruption of 
the jacket so common in furnaces with thick brick walls. 
As the conductivity for heat of a plate is inversely pro- 
portional to its thickness, it is a question whether a 
%.-inch, or even a 5-16-inch, shell would not give even 
better results than the %-inch plates, which have been 
used for the first two furnaces at Millom. The spiral 
troughs can be cleaned und scraped out at any time with- 
out shuiting off the water. If required a fresh supply 
of cold water may be added at any point of the descent. 
Two streams of water admitted near the top end of the 
troughs will uniformly cool the entire surface of the 
bosh 

Phe bosh is applicable to modern furnaces placed on 
high columns as well as to those more old fashioned with 
lintel plates low down. As shown by the illustration, it 
ean be placed inside of the old shell at any hight above 
the lintel plates supported by the columns. The an- 
gular space between the out wall of the furnace and the 
bosh jacket would not give access to a number of rows 
of cooling plates, but however narrow the space the 
spiral troughs can be reached and kept clean; while for 
air circulation a few openings cut through the brick 
work and through the outside casing close under the 
upper edge of the bosh will be found sufficient. 
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Engine and Generator Builders’ Engine Type 
Units for Power Purposes.* 


BY H. C, EBERT, OF PITTSBURGH. 

I have thought this occasion particularly favorable 
to discuss the relations between the engine and generator 
manufacturers for the purpose of promoting co-operation 
and harmony and to prevent causes for disagreement. 

Purchasers continue to express a strong preference 
for direct connected apparatus, and there is now an ex- 
tremely large demand for this. It is proposed, there- 
fore, in this paper to deal specifically with the subject 
of so-called engine type electric generating sets. The 
manifold advantages of the engine type direct connected 
generator unit for power, traction and lighting purposes 
over the old style high speed belted type are so apparent 
to all of us that I think they need not receive considera- 
tion here. The management of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company are glad of the opportunity to place 
before your association some of the points which in their 
opinion might advantageously be considered jointly by 
the engine and the generator builders, with the object 
of establishing, if possible, a uniform practice in treating 
these same complex conditions, which arise in getting 
the two parts of an engine type unit successfully in- 
stalled. We have observed that when the consulting 
mechanical or electrical engineer specifies the size and 
type of the generator unit to be furnished, he generally 
designates an engine that in capacity, speed and regula- 
tion will closely correspond with the same characteris- 
tics of the generator to be provided; but when the selec- 
tion of an engine to drive a certain size generator is made 
by the purchaser, or he is coached in his selection by 
the ordinary engine salesman (and this is oftener the 
case than one would generally suppose), an engine is 
invariably secured which in these three most important 
features does not match the electrical part of the outfit. 
It is in these latter cases where eventually the engine 
builders have their difficulties and we also have ours, 
for the engine and generator are correctly considered by 
the purchaser as a single unit and the failure of one 
part to meet his requirements constitutes, from the pur- 
chaser’s standpoint and that of his engineer, sufficient 
grounds to withhold his acceptance and purchase of any 
part of the unit. Manifestly, this is a hardship to the 
manufacturer whose apparatus is in ail respects what 
it should be and as represented. Our object and yours 
shouid be to minimize the chances of an improper com- 
bination of engine and generator, and to this end we will 
invite correspondence from the engine builders and give 
close attention in the appropriate departments of our 


Abstract of paper read at the New York meeting of the Engine 
Builders’ Association of the United States. 
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works to any inquiries they may make respecting the 
electrical or mechanical details of the generator set to 
be provided, so that perfect calculations may be made 
for efficiently driving the generator from which ulti- 
mate power is to be derived. 

The engine and generator specifications must be anal- 
ogous in so far as capacity, speed and regulation are 
concerned. It is the general practice of the dynamo 
builders to give their machines a normal rating, allow- 
ing for 25, 50 or 75 per cent. overload for certain periods, 
ranging from ten minutes to two hours and sometimes 
longer. This overload capacity, upon which the electric 
companies’ salesmen lay considerable stress, avails the 
purchaser nothing if the steam end of the unit is inade 
(uate to care for it. 

There should be uniformity in rating engines with re- 
gard to overload capacity of the generator to be driven. 
Of course, steam pressures, belting, &c., operate to 
change the engine capacity, but it would seem there 
could be greater uniformity than has yet been shown. 

The engines for direct or continuous current power 
work should be designed to regulate quickly for sudden 
changes in the load, and the drop in speed from no load 
to a maximum load should be as nearly a straight 
line as possible. This is absolutely necessary to 
properly care for the overcompounding of the gener- 
ator as the load increases. It should be noted that 
what would be considered an ideal regulation and opera- 
tion in a direct current installation would not be satis- 
factory with alternating current power generators, There 
is no difficulty whatever in running two or more direct 
current generators together on the same circuit and di- 
viding the loads equally and maintaining them practical- 
ly constant on the different machines. However, in 
running alternators together, particularly at slow or 
medium speeds, the problem is different. In order that 
each alternating current machine shall deliver its proper 
share of current for the common circuit the machines 
must work harmoniously and simultaneously, the 
fundamental requisite being that the electro motive 
forces or voltages produced by the two or more machines 
operating in parallel must be equal at all times. If not, 
then at any instant when the voltage of one machine is 
lower than that of the others a current will be sent 
through it from the other machines, this, of course, nor 
being desirable. 

If the engine governors tend to give different speeds, 
say 500 and 525 revolutions, respectively, then it is evi- 
dent that when the two alternating current machines 
ure in parallel the machine which tends to run at the 
higher speed will carry all the load until the speed is 
reduced to 500 revolutions, when the second machine 
will begin to carry load. 

It is essential that the governing of the speeds of 
the alternating current machines. shall be such that 
when running at a common speed they shall receive 
their proper amount of power. As stated heretofore, it 
is to be observed that engines which govern closely be- 
between no load and full load may not be as well adapted 
for running alternating current generators in multiple 
as other engines in which the regulation is not so close. 
l’or example, if one engine runs at no load at 100 revolu- 
tions, and drops off 1 per cent. at full load, and a second 
engine also drops 1 per cent. between no load and full 
load, but happens to run at a slightly higher speed, say 
101 revolutions at no load and 100 revolutions at full 
ioad, then it is evident that one engine would carry its 
full load before the other engine had begun to carry any 
load. If, on the other hand, the engine drops 5 per cent. 
in speed—that is, from 100 to 95 and from 101 to 96 
revolutions, respectively—then a comparatively small 
load will reduce the speed oe the latter to 100, so that 
the engines will begin work together almost instantly 
the generators are thrown in parallel, the engine which 
tends to run faster carrying «nly a slight excess load. 

A member of your association suggested that this 
paper contain something to bring about a dis*ussion of 
what the engine builders should do and what not, and 
the best way to avoid disputes and disagreements, pre- 
sumably vetween the purchaser, the engine contractor 
and themse'ves. There would seem to be no good reason 
for dissention or disagreement if the engine company to 
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furnish the engine and the electric company to furnish 
the generator will acquaint each other with the general 
terms of their contract with the purchaser, in so far as 
those terms relate to the integral parts of the generator 
and engine combination to be supplied. In taking up 
correspondence with this object in View we will at once 
disclose any discrepancy in what we are to furnish con- 
jointly to make a complete unit. Usually the parts 
which are not clearly covered in either the engine com- 
pany’s or the electric company’s agreement are of a minor 
and inexpensive character; but still, if no attention or 
thought is given to them, we find ourselves on the ground 
with a shortage that will seriously retard the erection 
work and greatly increase its cost. Up to and including 
125 kw. engine type generator, 200 revolutions per min 
ute, we furnish simply the bare machine—that is, the 
fields and armature, without shaft, shaft key, outboard 
bearings, bed plate, steel guide strip and holding down 
bolts. When we contract for the entire unit our order 
to the engine company clearly stipulates the parts just 
enumerated as not being a portion of the generator, and 
are to be included with the engine. With machines of 
larger capacity than 125 kw. we supply bed plate, steel 
guide strip and holding down bolts, as usually the larger 
sizes cannot have a common sub-base with the engine. 
These remarks so far, excepting where they relate to 
parallel running of alternating current generators, treat 
specially with continuous current 125, 250 or 550 volt 
generators. Conditions surrounding the combined alter- 
nating current engine type unit for power purposes are 
somewhat different and will be referred to later on. 

It is assumed that ali the members of the Engine 
Builders’ Association are familiar with the work that 
the committees on Standards for Direct Connected 
Generating Sets, appointed by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the American Institute of 
Klectrical Engineers, have thus far accomplished in the 
direction of standardization, and it is confidently antici- 
pated that their final reports will lead to some definite 
and unanimous action along that line. The time has cer- 
tainly come when steps should be taken to prevent un- 
reasonable requirements, and this standardizing of sizes, 
speeds, shaft diameters and general dimensions, if strict- 
ly adhered to, will undoubtedly be a strong preventive 
measure. The report of the committee already pub- 
lished, which was, I believe, but tentative, recommended 
capacities, speeds and probable shaft sizes for center and 
side crank types of engines from 25 to 250 kw. capacity 
generators, inclusive. It made no definite comments on 
the s.bject of armature spider bore, press fits and the 
method of keying to shafts. 

Westinghouse Standard. 

In connection with these questions, I would like to 
outline here briefly the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company's standard practice, with which we have in- 
variably had success. Armature spindles are arranged 
to receive a shaft amply large for extreme rigidity, so 
as to eliminate crank action as far as possible, it being 
absolutely necessary that the armature run perfectly 
central in the fields to prevent unbalanced magnetic 
pulls. Shafts are figured for both deflection and fiber 
stress, taking into account the possible unbalanced mag- 
netic pull. In submitting generator drawings to engine 
builders we call attention to this magnetic action if the 
armature becomes decentralized, and state on the draw- 
ings the amount of magnetic pull which may be expected 
on the generator. As this unbalanced magnetic pull acts 
at right angles to the shaft and may be in any direction 
to the plane of revolution, it should be carefully con- 
sidered, not only for th>* shaft diameter, but also for 
strength of foundation, ub-bas: and bearing housings. 
The connection betwee: the outboard bearings and the 
sub-base should be par icularly rigid. One or two in- 
stances wherein this magnetic action was not taken into 
conside ation by the engine contractor finally resulted 
in almost total destruction of both engines and gener- 
ators, 

We make allowance for press fit in the azsmature, the 
amount depending largely on the material, or rather the 
quality of the material in the spider. This is such that 
the fiber stress per square inch produced by forcing the 
hub on the shaft is greater than the fiber stress pro- 
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duced by centrifugal force due to the rotation of the 
armature at- maximum running speed. The engine shaft 
and gauges should be absolute, as a matter of record. 
It is a simple thing to use pin gauges, and they are bet- 
ter for giving close results. We therefore supply exact 
shaft gauges to the engine builder as soon as the shaft 
diameter is settled. Two short press fits are employed, 
one in each end of the spider hub. . . 

It is our practice to use only a_ single feather 
or parallel key, half in the shaft and half in 
the hub. This key is furnished by the engine builder 
and fitted tightly to the shaft sidewise. Between the 
top of the key and the bottom of hub keyway there is 
a clearance of about 1-32 inch. The feather key admits 
of easily centering the armature, acts as a guide in 
pressing it to position and does not deform the hub as 
a driving or tapering key tends to do. We supply key 
gauges at the time shaft gauges are sent to the engine 
maker. 

The foregoing remarks relative to standardizing ap- 
ply simply to direct current generators. With respect 
to alternating current engine type machines the case is 
not so simple. There is not the same demand for uni- 
form standard of alternating current dynamos, there 
being fewer builders of this type of apparatus. 
Usually, also, the generators are of such large size that 
it is not a requisite requirement to have everything in 
accordance with a predetermined standard. It would be 
difficult to even assign standard limiting dimensions, 
since there are usually two types of construction, one 
in which the field moves at right angles to the shaft, and 
the other in which it moves parallel to the shaft; this, 
of course, requiring different engine arrangements, es- 
pecially in regard to shaft lengths. Consequently, to 
properly combine an engine type alternating current 
unit, even of the smaller capacities, the drawings should 
be taken up in each case and the necessary arrange- 
ments made for a successful combination. 

In general, I would add that the Westinghouse engine 
type generators for both alternating and direct current 
power work can be designed with either of the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

1. The generator revolving element may be pressed 
and keyed on an extension of the engine shaft, the en- 
gine builder furnishing the shaft, shaft keys and out- 
board bearing. 

2. The generator may be self contained and include 
the shaft, shaft key, outboard bearing and a half coup- 
ling flanged for directly connecting to the engine shaft 
or fly wheel. 

3. The generator revolving parts may be designed 
with a flanged extension for directly connecting to the 
fly wheel. The shaft on which this revolving element 
is pressed and keyed may or may not be a part of the 
engine shaft. 

4. The large machines, 850 kw. and above, can be 
built with bosses on the spider arms for directly con- 
necting to an extension on the engine fly wheel. In 
either of these cases the Westinghouse Company will 
provide the necessary gauges and templets to enable 
the engine manufacturer to arrange his parts for con- 
necting to the generator. Mr. Ebert presented a number 
of drawings illustrating the different types of generator 
construction on both large and small machines, which 
were examined with interest by the engine builders 
present. 
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The Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have recently opened an office at Buffalo, N. Y., 675 Elli- 
cott square. ‘The office will be under the management 
of Francis B. Smith, an electrical engineer of wide prac- 
tical experience. 


At Pittsburgh a statement was filed last week in the 
case of Henry M. Atwood and others against the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. The suit is to 
recover $14,610.87, an alleged balance due on a pipe con- 
tract. 


William B. Wolcott has associated himself with Fitz, 
Dana & Co., Boston, Mass., the well-known dealers in 
metals, and will visit the Boston trade, among whom he 
has a large acquaintance. 
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Coal, Iron and Shipbuilding Prospects in 
Scotland. 


Guascow, January, 1901.---The absorbing theme in 
industrial circles here just now is the position of the coal 
trade and the probabilities of lower prices. At the time 
of writing negotiations are in progress between the coal 
masters and the coal miners which will have material 
effect on the situation. In July of last year the coal 
owners and colliers of Scotland came to an agreement 
to establish a joint board of conciliation, which should 
adjust wages and labor conditions for another year—in 
continuation of a board whose term of appointment was 
then expiring. It was further agreed that during the 
term of the new board wages should not, in any circum- 
stances, be advanced above 8 shillings per day nor re- 
duced below 5 shillings per day. These rates were ar- 
rived at by taking the average wage of 1888, usually 
regarded as bed rock year—viz., 4 shillings per day—and 
fixing the maximum at 100 per cent. and the minimum at 
37% per cent. on that rate. At the February meeting, 
when the collieries were very busy and high prices were 
being paid all round for coal, it was further agreed that 
the maximum rate of 8 shillings per day should begin 
on August 1 last and be continued for six months, at the 
expiration of which period the wages and trade position 
should be reconsidered by the conciliation board. These 
six months are row expiring. Almost immediately after 
this agreement was concluded—and to some extent in 
consequence of it—prices took an upward bound and 
received a further stimulus from the strike on the Taff 
Vale Railway in South Wales. The highest point 
reached by coal in Scotland last year was 18 shillings 
per ton, and when that figure was reached there was a 
good deal of discontent among the men at the fact that 
they were bound fer six months to a considerably lower 
wage than they thought they would have been able to 
extract out of the masters in an inflated market. They 
adhered loyally to their agreement, however, though 
working only eight hours per day for 11 days in the 
fortnight. The institution of the eight hours’ day did 
not reduce the total output, because a number of miners 
in the militia and reserves, who had been called out for 
service in connection with the South African war, re- 
turned to their occupations, and a number of men were 
diverted from other-employments to the mines, tempted 
by the excellen wages there to be earned (although 8 
shillings per day has been the regulation wage for an 
eight-hour day, many a miner has by extra industry been 
earning several shillings more per day from week to 
week). In October prices began to come down again, 
and, easing week by week, or at all events month by 
month, at the end of the year were about 4 shillings per 
ton lower than when the maximum wage came into oper- 
ation. No change. of course, was made in the wage, as 
the agreement was good until January 31, but notice of 
a reduction required was ledged by the coalmasters with 
the Conciliation Board. That board met this week to 
consider the formal application of the masters for a re- 
duction in the wages to the level of last July—that is to 
say, to 7 shillings per day, or 1 shilling per day less than 
the men have been receiving for the last six months. As 
the delegates of the men had been instructed to oppose any 
reduction at all,on the ground that current prices are still 
so profitable to coalmasters that they can well afford to 
continue to pay the maximum wage, it has been neces- 
sary to refer the matter to the vote of the men by dis- 
tricts. This vote will be taken next week, and it will 
doubtless be adverse to the masters’ proposal. As, more- 
over, the relations between masters and men are friendly 
and the Conciliation Board intervenes to prevent col- 
lision, it is probable that further discussion will end in 
compromise. 

Meanwhile coal prices keep sinking and at the time 
of writing are under the equivalents at the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The long stoppage of the iron 
and steel works has had a marked effect on the price of 
the small stuff, called “dross,” which forms the principal 
consumption of the iron and steel furnaces—not to be 
compared with the splint coal used in blast furnaces. In 
respect of this, small coal is now several shillings per ton 
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cheaper than it was, iron and steel masters are in a much 
better position than they were before Christmas. But al- 
though resumption of work in these industries has been 
pretty general during the last ten days of the month, out- 
put is restrained by the slackness of the demand. It is 
undeniably the case that orders are very scarce, so scarce 
in the wrought iron trade that some masters have re- 
lighted only a portiou of their fires. One does not hear 
much of foreign material undercutting at the moment, 
but of course there is a good deal of American material 
coming in or to come in, against sales made last year. 
Along with cheaper coal, ironmasters are going to have 
lower wages, for the Conciliation and Arbitration Board 
of the Scotiish Manuacturers’ Iron Trade Association 
has just ordered a reduction of 714 per cent. in iron work- 
ers’ wages, on the basis, according to the sliding scale, 
of the net average selling price of the last two months. 
But what is the use of getting costs down if buyers will 
not appear ’ It looks very much as if the reductions are 
coming too late to save the trade from a prolonged and 
severe period of depression. 
The Shipbuilding Industry. 

No improvement has appeared in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry since the year opened, although builders have 
(as a rule, though not without exception) orders enough 
on hand to keep them well employed during the year. 
The amount of new tonnage put into the water in Janu- 
ary was small, as is usual, for January is a month much 
broken up by holidays and builders are accustomed to 
use pressure to get as much as possible on the stocks 
in December before the holidays begin. But even so, a 
total of 17,500 tons put into the water this January con- 
trasts badly with 50,000 tons put into the water by 
Scotch shipbuilders in January, 1900. Even of those 
17,500 tons some portion had been already included in 
the December output, although the vessels did not ac- 
tually get into the water until January. The January 
output was really of vessels of 13,970 tons, of which 
seven vessels, of 13,020 tons, were launched on theClyde, 
and vessels of 800 tons on the Tay and one vessel of 
150 tons on the Forth—a sorry enough record. Not so 
small a January output has been made since 1897, or 
with that exception since 1894. But a good deal of work 
has been brought forward during the month, which will 
show in the launches of the next two or three months. 

It is interesting to note that the January output in- 
cluded one sailing ship—a four-masted steel bark (the 
* Comet “) of 3000 tons, built by William Hamilton & Co., 
Port Glasgow, for the Anglo-American Oil Company of 
New York and London. Another interesting item is the 
“Itria,” a steamer of 5200 tons built by A. & J. Inglis 
for the multitudinous and ever growing fleet of the Brit- 
ish India Steam Navigation Company. The only other 
big boat among the January launches is the “ Ventnor,” 
a spar deck screw boat of 4000 tons, built by Russell & 
Co., Port Glasgow, for Glasgow owners. For the An- 
tipodes, moreover, was launched by the Caledon Ship- 
building & Engineering Company, Dundee, the 
“ Titania,” an 800-ton screw, for the service of the Aus- 
tralian United Steam Navigation Company. A small com- 
posite screw boat was launched by Hawthorne & Co. 
(Limited), Leith, for Port Elizabeth, South Africa. Of 
the total tonnage launched 9000 tons were for London 
owners, 4000 tons for Scotch owners, 660 tons for foreign- 
ers, and 300 tons for other British owners. 

Curiously enough the new orders booked in January 
correspond in total tonnage with that of the vessels put 
into the water during the month—viz., 17,500 tons. The 
most important of these are in connection with the build- 
ing programme announced by the Union-Castle Steam- 
ship Company, Limited, at the beginning of the year. 
That programme includes several large boats of great 
power for the services between Great Britain. Cape 
Town and Natal, and between the United States and 
South and East Africa. Four of these boats are to be 
built by Barclay, Coode & Co. and tw: by William Beard- 
more & Co., both near Glasgow; whe the seventh. it is 
said, will be built in the North of Eogland. The other 
January bookings were of small craft, but included a 
turbine passenger steamer on the Parsons patent, to be 
built by Wm. Denny & Bros., Dumbarton. for the sum 
mer traftic on the Firth of Clyde. 
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It will interest American readers to know that the 
Anchor line are completing building and about to build 
on the Clyde no fewer than eight steamers. Two of 
these, of 8300 tons and 5200 tons respectively, are for 
the Glasgow and New York service; two of 4500 tons 
ach are for the Mediterranean and New York service, 
ind four (two of 6250 tons each andtwo of 4700 tons each) 
are for the service between Great Britain and India and 
between India and New York. The great drop in freights 
seems to have checked the demand for the cargo tramps, 
the building of which it was expected would be encour- 


iged by the drop in shipbuilding material. B. T. 
Some Notes on Central Station 
Heating. * 


Central station heating seems to be in the throes of the 
“system” to-day. John Doe addresses a learned body 
upon this particular way of doing it. So elaborate is his 
system, and so fully has every detail been covered, that it 
seems to leave nothing to be desired. He admits, how- 
ever, that it has been done in other ways, but they are 
not to be compared with his. Forthwith Richard Roe, 
who also has a “system,” corrals a page or so of the 
technical press, to tell a waiting world that his is the 
one and only system. He, too, admits that others have 
done it differently, but in so doing they have only ex- 
posed their ignorance. Others shy their castors into the 
ring and it is a merry squabble. John Smith has a way 
to do it, but he does not urge it upon the central electric 
station manager. He has reached the opinion that there 
is no help for the electric station man in exhaust heating, 
and he must work out his salvation in other ways. In 
his judgment the conditions under which the exhaust 
from central stations can be profitably used for heating 
are so rare that they may be dismissed from further con- 
sideration. 

Now all this adds to the gayety of nations, but it does 
not help the investor or the engineer who are hunting 
for the best thing. Each system can point to successful 
plants, but in every case success has been reached by a 
long series of expensive experiments. It cannot be said 
in this field—any more than In any other—that no mis- 
takes have been made. 

Now it is not the purpose of this paper to decry or un- 
dervalue either the systems or their promoters. They have 
done a good work and are entitled to their reward. They 
were the pioneers and have borne the brunt of the bat- 
tle. They have had a wide and varied experience and 
know what to do—as well as what not to do, a qualifica- 
tion of even greater value. Nor is the benefit of a single 
responsibility for equipment and results to be underes- 
timated. But it would seem that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the installation of a complete “system ” 
will be secondary to the intelligent design and selection 
of apparatus by unbiased experts of good technical train- 
ing, supplemented by broad practical experience. They 
may be expected to attack this problem from the ele- 
vated standpoint of impartiality, selecting for their client 
whatever is good in any particular system, but leaving 
themselves free to purchase such portions—whether 
large or minor—from other builders where a particular 
detail is of higher merit. 

The success of the installations thus far made has in 
most cases been due to fortunate surroundings. Indeed, 
it ls not to be denied that in many cases a system of en- 
tirely different character would have succeeded equally 
well. It is nevertheless true that each way of doing it 
has its advantages, and also its disadvantages. Some- 
times the conditions are so unfavorable for central sta- 
tion heating that no system could succeed. In other 
cases the conditions are peculiar, and can be met by one 
system better than another. A system which scores an 
unqualified success in one city may fail and another suc- 
ceed in a neighboring city where the conditions are differ- 
ent. 

It is not too much tr say 


that continued success 


* Paper read at the seventh a nual meeting of the American Society 
< pas and Ventilating Engineers, New York City, January 22-24, 
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hinges upon the proper selection of methods and means, 
and the detai) design of the installation, coupled, of 
course, with intelligent and energetic business methods 
and technical judgment in the operation and manage- 
ment. 

The above are the conclusions which resulted from a 
recent attempt to collect and digest the available litera- 
ture and experience on the subject of central station 
heating. These investigations into the present state of 
the art had special reference to the use of exhaust steam 
from central electric plants. The lack of accurate and re- 
liable data was surprising and disappointing. Much of 
the literature has been written from the standpoint of 
the promoter of a particular system, or by the user of 
a system who advocates it highly, but who, having had 
no experience with other systems, is not in a position to 
give an impartial verdict. There appear to be many 
faulty and misleading data at large. It seemed, there 
fore, that it might be of value to place on record some of 
the data collected—not with a view of presenting any- 
thing new or startling, but in the hope of bringing out 
additional facts, and of inviting discussion. 

Heating from central plants is not new, although the 
subject has only recently begun to attract extended no- 
tice. Nevertheless, the outlook is one of great promise. 
It is, of course, only feasible in cities of some magnitude, 
where large commercial buildings or residences are con- 
centrated, and so located as to be readily reached from a 
central station. This is usually on the outskirts of the 
business section, where fuel and water are readily se- 
cured, and where ample room for growth is available. 

Many methods of central station heating have been 
employed, but they have now been reduced to practically 
two—steam and hot water. Experiments have been made 
with hot air, gas and electricity, but without marked suc- 
cess. Hot air has been carried to limited distances 
where groups of buildings are situated together, but the 
size of ducts necessary makes this system prohibitive 
over any extended area. It is feasible in isolated build- 
ings in connection with coils served by either steam or 
hot water from a central station. Indirect heating of this 
character is common, but the successful distribution of 
hot air itself is necessarily confined to a single building 
or group. The manufacture anu distribution and use of 
gas and electricity for heating are both attended with so 
much apparatus and with such large unavoidable first 
costs and losses in efficiency as to be out of consideration 
for any extended use. Both have—and will continue to 
have—some limited application for peculiar and special 
purposes, but neither is a factor of importance in the 
problem of central] station heating. Even electric rail- 
ways, which are perhaps the largest producers of elec- 
tricity, and which produce it at the lowest cost, are in 
many instances abandoning electric heating in their 
cars, while many central stations already sell their ex- 
haust steam for heating, but make no effort to sell the 
electric current for that purpose. 

Central station heating follows the same general laws 
which govern isolated installations. When the sale of 
steam is the main business of the plant, and there are no 
engines on which low back pressure must be carried, the 
steam pressure is high enough to force circulation to 
extreme distances, and in some cases even to run en- 
gines. Pressure reducers are supplied at the point of 
use to give the customer whatever indoor or secondary 
pressure he needs. Where part of the steam supply is 
from the exhaust of engines driving dynamos—as is 
often the case in modern plants—the pressure must be 
so low as not to interfere with the proper working of the 
engines. This necessitates larger mains, and is some- 
times accompanied by difficulty in securing prompt and 
effective circulation, particularly where the mains are 
long and not well designed or located. The branch pipe 
leads to the house mains identically as if supplied by a 
local boiler. The indoor distribution may be either one 
or two pipe, and needs no special design to fit it for 
central station work. It does not pay to bring back the 
returns to the station. The cost of the second pipe prop- 
erly insulated. its rapid deterioration, and the frequent 
presence of oil or other foreign matter, has Jed to che 
abandonment of this practice. It is customary to install 
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an economizing coil near the front of the house, over 
which external air is admitted, giving the necessary in- 
direct heating and ventilation. The returns from the 
radiators pass through this coil, giving up practically 
what heat is left in them, and are then trapped to the 
sewer. 

The main distribution system is, of course, always 
underground. The pipes must be large, and their tem- 
perature being high they must be thoroughly insulated 
with the best of material. It is also necessary to run a 
drain line of tile underneath each pipe line to prevent 
water from collecting and standing around the steam 
pipes. Suitable expansion joints, or “ variators’’ are 
provided at frequent intervals; also man and hand holes 
for access to valves, joints, &c. Care must be taken in 
laying steam lines to prevent accumulations of water, 
all low points or pockets being drained and trapped to 
sewer. The steam system readily takes care of plants 
which have been installed to use hot water, as they have 
a surplus of radiating surface, and only a few very sim- 
ple changes in the pipes are required. 


Hot Water Systems, 


Hot water systems are usually operated from central 
electric plants utilizing their exhaust. This has passed 
through closed exhaust heaters of large capacity, the 
outlet being to the atmosphere either direct or through a 
back pressure valve. If the heaters are of ample capac- 
ity and properly arranged, there need be no back pres- 
sure. The water may be given any desired temperature 
up to 212 degrees Fahrenheit, and is circulated by steam 
pumps. There is an outgoing and a return main, the dis- 
tribution being what might be called multiple series. At 
each building served a connection is taken from the sup- 
ply main and serves the radiators, which are themselves 
in series or multiple series. The returns are finally col- 
lected and go to the return main. There are a few in- 
stances of single pipe mains, the returns going back to 
the same main, being diverted to the house by a shunt. 

There are two methods of regulation. 


In come cases 
the water is sent out at 


a constant temperature, and 
each individual user controls his radiators just as he 
would with his own plant, turning them on and off at 
will; or he may regulate them automatically by ther- 
mostats; or the entire plant may be handled by ther- 
mostats. In such an installation the speed of the pump 
varies, being controlled either automatically by a ther- 
mostat, or by an attendant who judges of the heat re- 
quirements by the temperature of the return water. In 
other installations the pump is operated at a fixed speed, 
the temperature of the water being changed with the 
weather. By adjusting the radiator valves of such in- 
stallations the proper amount of water can be kept cir- 
culating through them, the customer thus being relieved 
of all care in the matter of regulation. The station at- 
tendant keeps close watch of an external thermometer, 
and raises or lowers the temperature of the outgoing 
water to correspond. 

When the exhaust is insufficient, live steam may be 
admitted to the heaters, just as it would be turned into 
the mains with the steam system. In either case, sepa- 
rate boilers may be fired, discharging steam or hot water 
directly into the mains without the intervention of en- 
gines or heaters, a practice often followed. 

In some few cases the attempt has been made to store 
surplus exhaust or its heat, at the time of maximum 
electric load, for use at times of maximum heat demand, 
but this involves considerable investment of capital and 
space, as well as a number of difficult mechanical prob- 
lems. This is a feature of the work which will repay 
further study. 


Exhaust Steam from Electric Plants, 


For some time efforts have been made to interest own- 
ers of electric plants in heating, with a view to utilizing 
their exhaust steam. Nearly all small plants—and many 
of medium size, as well as a few large ones—are non- 
condensing. On its face the j roposition is attractive. 
Here is a waste, or by-product, which can apparently be 
sold at practically the full value of the original steam. 
The demand for heat comes at the time of year when 
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there is a maximum demand for light, and when the 
greatest amount of coal is being burned any way. An- 
other attractive argument is that the thermal efficiency 
of the ordinary engine is only about 10 per cent., rising 
in rare cases of exceptional importance to 15 per cent. 
The remaining 85 to 90 per cent. can be saved and made 
revenue earning by turning the exhaust into heating 
mains. The companies already sustain business rela- 
tlons with their prospective heat customers, and many 
would be glad to contract with them for heating. In 
many cases additional contracts for light and power can 
be secured which are not now available, as the owner 
must run his boiler for heating any way. 

It would appear that the scheme ought to present no 
particular complications in view of the universal use 
of exhaust steam for heating in isolated commercial 
buildings. In studying the subject a little closer, how- 
ever, some difficulties arise. In the first place, the use 
ef exhaust steam has usually necessitated a considerable 
back pressure on the engines, thus straining them be- 
yond what they were built for, and reducing both their 
capacity and efficiency. Surprising as it may seem, it 
has been seriously claimed that not only is back pressure 
not objectionable, but that it is, on the whole, rather a 
good thing for an engine, as forcing it to buckle down 
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Fig. 1.—Showing Mean Hourly Temperature Readings for the 
Months of January, 1900, and February, 1899, also for the Coldest 
Day of the Year 1899.—From the Records of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo.—The Hatched Area Indicates the Heat 
which Must be Supplied to Maintain the Usual Indoor T¢ m pera- 
ture of 70° F. 


to its work closely and restraining its desire to shirk. 
The testimony of builders and operators of engines is 
cited to show that no diminution either in capacity or 
efficiency is noticeable. 

The fallacy of these statements has been amply 
demonstrated by Albert Spies and Professor Whitham, 
in communications to Heating and Ventilation for March 
and August, 1894, showing that the water rate per in- 
dicated horse-power hour increases fast with high back 
pressures. This would not be material if the demand 
for heat always equaled or exceeded that available from 
the exhaust. But this is frequently not the case, as is 
shown by Figs. 3 and 4. The situation is improved by 
separating the exhaust into two mains and allowing 
only a portion of the engines to exhaust into the heating 
mains when the demand for heat is small. The exhaust 
from the remaining engines then goes direct to the at- 
mosphere, without back pressure, or to the condenser. 

It has also been stated that the effects of back pres- 
sure may be overcome by simply carrying a little higher 
boiler pressure. As even in simple engines the initial 
pressure is four or five times the mean effective, the 
boiler pressure would have to be raised by more than 
the amount of the back pressure. As most plants are 
already working close to their safe limit of boiler pres- 
sure this is rarely feasible. 

How much heating patronage may an electric station 
properly take on ? Let us assume a station having 1000 
horse-power of rated boiler capacity, divided into, say 
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200 horse-power units. One of these should be kept in 

erve for cleaning and repairs. The remaining four 
lers, rated at 800 horse-power, if of good modern de- 

n, will easily develop during the hours of maximum 

id one-third additional, a total of 1067 horse-power, 

livalent, let us say, to the evaporation of 32,000 

unds of water per hour. Allowing 5 per cent. for leak- 

e and condensation losses through pipe system, en- 

nes, &¢c., and 15 per cent. for heating feed water, a 
iximum of 25,600 pounds per hour of exhaust steam 
available to be sent out into the heating mains. The 
ss due to condensation and leakage in the mains cannot 
. definitely determined, and is, in fact, variable, not 
ly in different plants but in the same plant. It proba- 
y varies from 5 per cent. upward, but under no condi- 
ns should it exceed 25 per cent. On the latter basis 
19,200 pounds of steam is available per hour for use in 
buildings. The condensation per square foot of average 
rdinary direct radiating surface, under the most severe 
onditions, runs from 0.25 to 0.38 pounds per hour. On 
the basis of the latter figure, the steam available will 
upply continuously 64,000 square feet of radiating sur- 
face. 

In heating, however, there is a load factor, just as 
there is in light and power. Experience has shown that 
no matter how many lights, motors, or radiators may be 
connected to the station, they are never all on at once. 
Many stores, theaters, offices, rooms, and sometimes en- 
tire residences, are only in partial use, and are, perhaps, 
entirely out of use at certain times. I have been unable 
to secure any exact data as te what this load factor 
actually is for heating. It depends, of course, upon the 
system of service, and also on the rates, and whether 
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q. 2.— Curve of Hourly Heat Demand, with Corrections Indicating 
Probable Demand on Station. 


lator by meter. It would appear conservative, however, 
to put the average figure at 80 per cent., on which basis 
t would be safe for the station under discussion to con- 
tract to serve 80,000 square feet of ordinary direct radiat- 
ing surface, or its equivalent. All of this is based on the 
assumption that the plant is primarily an electric sta- 
tion, and that it has not as yet been thought wise to in- 
stall additional boilers or apparatus for the sole purpose 
of supplying heat. This may come later, but the attitude 
of the average plant to-day is that exhaust steam, and 
not electricity, shall be the by-product, the object being 
to increase the efficiency of the existing plant and force 
of operatives. 

The above computations indicate that 80 square feet 
of radiating surface may be connected for each rated 
boiler power of plant, assuming the usual boiler reserve 
of 20 per cent., and ability to overwork of 33 per cent. 
If we assume that the radiating surface throughout the 
city averages 1 square foot to 75 cubic feet of space 
heated, each boiler horse-power will take care of 6000 
cubic feet. 

The above figures are conservative. Under favorable 
conditions it would often be safe to take on 100 square 
feet radiation for each boiler horse-power, or 7500 cubic 
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feet of space. For severe conditions, however, the last 
named figures are too high. 

Most electric stations keep records from which curves 
or charts are plotted, showing the output throughout the 
24 hours. No such charts seem to have been kept by 
heating stations. The data ought to be easily secured by 
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Fig 38.— Curve of Hourly Heat Demand, Compared with the Output 
of an Aue rage Ele tric Lightin J Station, Both Re duced lo Boil 2 
Horse- Power. 


simply noting the temperature or speed of pump in the 
water system, and by hourly, or half hourly, readings of 
counters on boiler feed pumps in live steam stations. 
The demand for heat must, of course, closely follow the 
fluctuations of external temperature. I have secured 
from the St. Louis office of the United States Weather 
Bureau some interesting hourly temperature readings. 
ig. 1 gives the average hourly temperatures in St. 
Louis, Mo., for January, 1900, which is, perhaps, a fair 
average winter month. Fig. 1 also shows the curve 
for February, 1899, one of the coldest months. Also the 
readings for the coldest day of that month, which was, 
in fact, the coldest day of the year. The cross sectioned 
area between the average line and 70 degrees represents 
the heat which must be supplied to maintain the usual 
indoor temperature. This is a maximum between 6 a.m. 
and 8 a.m. and a minimum about 4 p.m. The range, 
however, is smaller than would ordinarily be assumed. 
In most heating systems, however, particularly those not 
regulated automatically or from the station, the demand 
for heat would not follow the curve exactly, but would 
lag behind it, an appreciable interval of time being neces- 
sary to make the external changes of temperature felt 
indoors. Furthermore, some normal deviations are to be 
expected. The most important of these is probably the 
turning off of heat in unoccupied buildings at night, and 
the shutting down of heat in residences at bed time. 
These would all be cut in again early next morning. 
This effect undoubtedly exists, but to what extent is 
difficult to determine. 

In Fig. 2 the curve showing the heat required to 
maintain 70 degrees has been inverted, and a correction 
intended to indicate what the actual demand for heat 
will probably be, has been made. In Fig. 3 the revised 
curve has been plotted upon an average load chart of an 
electric light station, and in Fig. 4, upon an average load 
chart of an electric railway station. In both cases the 
maximum output cf steam for heating is made the same 
as the existing maximum for electric service. It is as- 
sumed that enough steam heating has been taken on to 
load the plant to this point, and that the boilers reach 
their maximum output twice daily, once for heating and 
once for light or power. 

Fig. 3 shows that for five-sixths of the time the de- 
mand for heat exceeds the exhaust available, and that 
live steam must be used and additional coal burned for 
heating. From one-third to one-half the steam required 
during this period can be supplied by the exhaust, and 
the economy of the engine is of minor importance. Back 
pressure during this period is not objectionable, as the 
reduction of capacity, if noticeable, can be met by put- 
ting in more engines. For the remaining 15 to 20 per 
cent. of the time the exhaust exceeds the demand, and 
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one-third to half of it goes to waste. The losses in en- 
gine capacity and efficiency from back pressure during 
this period are serious. It is clear that the crying need 
of this service now is a satisfactory apparatus by which 
the exhaust now wasted during the peak of the electric 
load can be made available during the hours when there 
is a deficiency of exhaust. 

Fig. 4 shows that the heat demand corresponds far 
better with the load of an electric railway, which indi- 
cates that exhaust heating is a better proposition for 
railways than for lighting plants. 

Fig. 3 indicates the difficulty under which the average 
electric light station labors. No scheme of electrical 
storage having yet been found sufficiently cheap and 
efficient to come into general use, electric stations must 
generate current exactly as their customers use it. For 
a few hours each day, therefore, the plant works at its 
maximum, but for over 80 per cent. of the time a large 
portion of the equipment is idle. This adds greatly to 
the cost of generating electricity. Station managers are 
always on the look out for means of making the work 
of the station more uniform, and of utilizing their sta- 
tion, equipment and force more hours each day. Central 
station heating offers advantages in this direction, as 
the entire boiler equipment and force can be utilized to 
advantage when the electric load is small by supplying 
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fig 4.—Curve of Hourly Heat Demand, Compared with the Output 
of an Average Electric Railway Station, Both Reduced to Boiler 
Horse- Power. 


directly from the boilers whatever deficiency there is 
in the exhaust for heating. 

Is it possible to weigh the exaggerated and conflict- 
ing claims of the advocates of the steam and hot water 
systems with a view of reaching an unbiased conclusion 
as to the particular features in which one or the other 
appears preferable 2? While it cannot be hoped that such 
@ conclusion will meet the approval of either party, the 
interests of sound engineering would appear to make the 
attempt worth while. It is assumed, to begin with, that 
each installation is to be put in in good faith, and that 
the material and workmanship is to be first-class in 
both cases. 

Advantages of Steam System, 

The following points of advantage appear to be with 
the steam system: 

1. Simplicity. There being a single pipe line and no 
pumps being necessary. 

2. The equipment or plant appears to be more dura- 
ble. The life of underground pipe lines carrying steam 
has been shown to be much greater than those carrying 
hot water. 

3. The investment in radiators for utilizing the heat- 
ing service is iess by the usual ratio between steam and 
hot water radiators. 

4. The system will satisfactorily serve buildings 
which have been equipped for either steam or hot water 
heating. A hot water plant cannot handle a building 
equipped for steam heat, except at considerable expense 
for reconstruction. 

5. Less pressure being carried there will be fewer 
feaks, and less liability to damage in case of accident. 
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6. Leaks may be repaired, valves packed, &c., with: 
the necessity of shutting off the entire house. 

7. The steam people have whatever advantage resu 
from long experience in the heating business, and | 
construction and operation of many plants under w 
ranges of conditions. 


Advantages of Hot Water, 

The following advantages appear to be with the | 
water method: 

1. Cheapness of installation, although this is to so 
extent offset by the necessity for a return line. The k 
temperature makes it unnecessary to provide as ma: 
expansion joints, or to use as high a grade of insulatl: 
material, while the fact that the medium is water re 
ders subdrainage unnecessary. 

2. Milder temperature, which is preferable in radia 
ors, hot water now being used almost exclusively f 
residences. The low temperature also reduces the radia 
tion losses, which are proportional to the differences 
temperature. 

3. There being no waste to sewer, elther at low points 
or at discharge from residences, there is no loss of water 
or heat at these points. 

4. Water appears to adapt itself readily to regulation, 
either automatically or by an attendant at the station. 

5. Water appears to lend itself better to heat storage, 
which, as is shown in Fig. 3, would improve the economy 
of the station. 

6. Operation without back pressure. While this is of 
less importance than would appear at first glance, it 
nevertheless should have the earnest attention of the 
steam advocates. 

7. There are no offensive odors from the air valves 
or stuffing boxes of radiators. 

8. It would appear to be easier to discover and locate 
serious losses of water or heat. 

There appears to be no choice between the two sys- 
tems in the matter of power required to circulate the 
heating medium. Fig. 3 shows that for five-sixths of the 
time the demand for heat exceeds the exhaust available, 
so that neither the back pressure on the engine nor the 
running of a special pump would affect the total steam 
to be generated, as there is always a deficiency to be 
made up direct from the boilers. Both systems are 
wasteful in this respect during the peak hours. If, by 
the adoption of modern methods, steam can be dis- 
tributed without back pressure, the system will then 
have an important advantage over water. 

It would appear possible to meter both systems. The 
use of steam could be measured either directly by steam 
meters or by hot water meters on the returns. In those 
water systems carrying constant temperature and chang- 
ing the speed of pump to suit the demand, the water 
could also be metered. This could not. be done, however, 
where the speed of pumping is constant and the tem- 
perature is varied. 

It would be risky to hazard a recommendation as to 
choice of system, as every proposed location would vary 
in its conditions and requirements. Some general ob- 
servations may be in order, however. 

If the capital available is limited, and the most 
ground must be covered for the money, the water system 
would probably be selected. If the city to be served is 
hilly, or has many tall buildings to be served, the water 
system would appear to be undesirable on account of 
the high pressures which would have to be carried in 
order to reach the high buildings or districts, this pres- 
sure being likely to cause trouble in the low districts. 
If a preliminary canvass of the city shows that a ma- 
jority of the buildings to be connected are already 
equipped for steam heat the steam system should be 
adopted, while a majority of hot water plants would 
indicate that system. 

As more steam is required to heat a building than to 
light it, a central plant can secure a sufficiently large 
heating patronage much closer the station than it can its 
light patronage. If the buildings to be heated are close 
at hand, so that the investment in expensive mains can 
be kept down, the advantages would be with the steam 
proposition. On the other hand, if considerable area is 
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to be covered, considerations of first cost might limit the 
system to water. A point which appears to hamper the 
water system now is the uncertainty as to the life of 
underground pipe lines and their insulating conduits. Un- 
til the system has been in service for long periods of 
years, under all sorts of conditions of soil and climate, 
there will continue to be some hesitancy on the part of 
capital. 


Not all electric stations can enter the heating field 
with profit. Many are located too far from the district 
to be heated. Cheap fuel and water, and ample room 
for present arrangement and for growth usually deter- 
mine the location of plant. In other cases the topography 
is such as to make it an attractive proposition for neither 
steam nor hot water. In some places the price of fuel 
is low, and in others the people have not been educated 
up to the point of appreciating artificial heat under mod- 
ern methods, and could not be induced to pay a profitable 
price for it. 


The rates charged for heating in different cities and 
under different conditions vary considerably. The con- 
ditions controlling the price are the cost of fuel, the dis- 
tance the service is carried, range of external tempera- 
ture, and number of months of service. In most cases 
the charge is for a season’s service, and is based either 
upon the square foot of radiation, or 1000 feet of space 
heated. The rates for hot water vary between 12% cents 
and 20 cents per square foot of radiation. For steam 
the range is from 15 cents to 30 cents, although a rate 
of 50 cents is reported from Seattle. The charges run 
from $2.50 to $5 per 1000 cubic feet of space heated, 
which, of course, is independent of whether steam or 
water is used. A slightly higher charge is made for in- 
direct radiation. When steam is sold by meter, the unit 
is the kal, which is the amount of heat required to evapo- 
tate 1 pound of water. This charge varies from 45 cents 
to 80 cents per 1000 kals, depending upon the customer’s 
requirements. 

Experience in hot water plants indicates an average 
consumption of coarse slack of about 55 pounds per 
square foot radiating surface per season. If we assume 
that 1 square foot of surface heats 50 cubic feet, then 
1100 pounds of coal will heat 1000 cubic feet of space; 
or with slightly better coal it may be said that one 
pound per season will heat one cubic foot of space. 

For some years it has been the almost invariable 
practice in isolated steam heating plants to use one of 
the vacuum systems of handling air and returns. Heat- 
ing in modern buildings is now done without back pres- 
sure on the engines. The use of such systems Is entirely 
practicable in connection with central heating plants, 
and there have been some successful tnstallations of 
this character. Their use, of course, adds somewhat to 
the complications, and materially to the first cost. The 
recently developed vacuum air valves—which prevent 
toe return of air into radiators—seem well adapted to 
this purpose at small cost, in connection with steam 
systems. There seems to have been no such application 
of them, however, and some doubt exists as to whether 
they can be kept tight. Their use would necessitate 
carrying a pressure of several pounds on the system 
for a few minutes every day to blow the air out of the 
radiators, but this could be done at a time when live 
steam was being used any way. Traps of special con- 
struction would also be necessary to discharge the re- 
turn into the sewer when there is no pressure in the 
system, and without admitting air. 

Some revenue may be secured from the heating of 
hot water tanks, for baths, laundries, kitchens, &c. This 
service, however, is usually desired for the entire year, 
and it is only in rare instances that sufficient revenue 
ean be secured to justify carrying heat on the mains 
during the summer months. 

In Fig. 3 the curve represents the maximum output 
of both light and keat. In mild weather the heat curve 
would have the same general characteristics, but the 
output would be much less, and for considerable periods 
in the fall and spring it might even drop to a point 
where the demand was equal to or less than the ex- 
thhaust during periods outside of the peak. At such times 
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no steam would be used direct from the boilers, and 
absence of back pressure on the engines would be of 
importance. This would also hold true for a consider- 
able period after a new company enters the heating 
business, as it would require some time to secure 
enough contracts to utilize the full capacity of the boiler 
plant. During all these periods of service the exhaust 
might te ample. 

The steam people claim that the demand for heat will 
soon reach a point where in cold weather it will utilize 
all the exhaust available, even at the peak of the 
electric load. If this is a fact, then Fig. 3 shows that the 
demand will be some 50 per cent. greater between 5 
am. and 7 a.m. If the electric plant is worked to the 
limit of its capacity at the peak, as has been assumed, 
it would then be necessary to install additional boilers 
to take care of the early morning heating load. This 
changes the entire aspect of the problem and makes the 
station one which produces heat and sells its electricity 
as a by-product, instead of an electric station selling 
heat as a by-product. Such an installation may often 
be justified by circumstances, but it is foreign to the 
present discussion, which presupposes no additional 
investment at the station on account of entering the 
heating field. 

It is true that steam at atmospheric pressure is not 
quite as effective as steam at 5 to 10 pounds pressure. 
A good vacuum system of air removal would in most 
cases make the radiating service sufficiently more ef- 
fective to overcome this difficulty. But as the maximum 
demand for heat comes at an hour when live steam 
must be employed any way, there is no objection to car- 
rying a somewhat higher pressure for short periods to 
overcome any deficiencies which might be found. 

What is the best thing for a central station to do 
with its exhaust—put in condensing apparatus, and 
increase the capacity and efficiency of its engines 20 
to 25 per cent.; or to run non-condensing, and sell the 
exhaust for heating? 

Many points must be considered in answering this 
question, such as cost of fuel, cost of plant and water 
for condensing, capacity of engines, and work required 
of them, hours of loading, amount of the heating that 
can be secured, &c. Condensing increases the value of 
the steam only 20 to 25 per cent. as a maximum, while 
the sale of the exhaust for heating should bring 75 to 
80 per cent. of its original value. It is evident, there- 
fore, that when the exhaust can be sold for heating 
at fair rates and without too large an investment in 
plant, it is more profitable to do this than to condense. 
If the amount and duration of the load and the price 
of fuel are such as to justify condensing apparatus 
it could be kept in operation throughout the non- 
heating season, and also during the heating season on 
those units from which the exhaust was not needed 
for heating, particularly during the peak of the load. 

A concise statement of the advantages to the cus- 
tomer, the electric plant, and the general public re- 
sulting from the installation of a central heating plant, 
may be worth making. The customer saves the expense 
of coal and ash hendling, with their unavoidable ac- 
companiments of dirt, dust, smoke and soot. The sav- 
ing of labor is a considerable item, particularly in large 
plants. The heat supply is regular, continuous and un- 
limited, and is available throughout the entire night 
and on Sundays and holidays. The building need never 
become cool. The heat is capable of regulation and ad- 
justment with fluctuations in the external temperature. 
Valuable space in basements and cellars is saved, there 
being no longer any necessity for boilers or coal storage. 
It is possible to have a cool cellar, which is often an 
advantage where it is desired to keep vegetables or 
provisions. Insurance rates, too, are less where there 
is no fire in the building. 

The service demanded of the ordinary heating boiler 
is so variable, and it has so little skilled attention, that 
its thermal efficiency is very low, rarely exceeding 50 
per cent., and averaging probably not over 35 per cent. 
Furthermore, in order to keep fire over night, and to 
avoid making a smoke nuisance, it is almost imperative 
in many ordinary heating plants to burn the most es- 
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pensive grade of the very best coal. In large St. Louis 
residences, for instance, anthracite lump of 13,000 
British thermal units per pound, costing $7 to $8 per 
ton, is burned, with an average efficiency of 35 per cent. 
Under the boilers of a central heating plant slack coal 
or screenings, costing $1 per ton and having a calorific 
value of 10,000 British thermal units, would be burned, 
with an average efficiency of 60 per cent. The fuel cost 
of the isolated plant under such conditions is 10 or 12 
times as great as that of the central station. 

The heating business has attractions to central electric 
stations aside from the mere profit which the books 
may show. It adds to the permanency and security 
of the company’s business, and, therefore, places the 
capital invested upon a more attractive footing. It often 
enables the company to secure contracts for electrical 
service which it would not otherwise get. The most 
difficult condition which the salesman of electric light 
and power meets is where the owner must retain and 
operate a boiler plant to heat his building. He argues 
that the additional expense and inconvenience of operat- 
ing engines and dynamos for light, elevator and power 
service are not great. When a central station can 
supply heat as well as light and power, it is in a position 
to meet this argument and permit the customer to re- 
move his boilers and utilize the space for other pur- 
poses, besides doing away with the many nuisances con- 
nected with the operation of his own plant, particularly 
through the summer. 

There are advantages to the general public in central 
station heating in the concentration of the plant in an 
out of the way location, in the reduction of the number 
of coal and ash teams on the streets, and the removal 
of the smoke nuisance, aside from the direct benefits 
obtained by those who make connection with the plant. 

There are many incidental advantages connected with 
the use of central station heating beyond the mere 
saving of fuel. This service—while in many cases a 
necessity—is in some instances a luxury, and it should 
command a price accordingly. It is worth much more 
to a customer than the mere amount he saves, and he 
should be willing, therefore, to pay the central station 
a rate which will enable it to earn a fair return on the 
necessary investment. 

While these notes indicate that there are many cases 
where central station heating would not be profitable 
to electric plants, it is nevertheless a fact that many 
cases exist where 2 small investment in this direction 
can be made to yield handsome returns. Just what can 
be done in any particular case, and whether steam or 
hot water is preferable, and what the details shall be, 
can only be determined by an intelligent and exhaustive 
study covering all local conditions. It goes without say- 
ing that such a study should be made by disinterested 
and competent persons who have no interest in the mat- 
ter further than to discover and reveal to their em- 
ployers all the facts bearing on the case. 


—_——$———— i 


The Cramp-Vickers’ Sons & Maxim Negotiations.— 
A Philadelphia dispatch reports that the hitch in the 
Cramp-Vickers’ Sons & Maxim trade is stated to be the 
price asked for the Midvale Company. Investigation by 
the English interests is understood to have brought about 
the conclusion on their part that the basis of valuation 
named by that company, $7,500,000, was not warranted 
by the earning ability. There was never any idea of 
asking the Midvaie people to take anything except cash, 
and it may be that satisfactory terms will be reached 
later. The combination as a whole, it is stated, has not 
been entirely abandoned. A steel plant may be built if 
an existing one cannot be purchased at a satisfactory 
figure, but the objection to putting up a new one is that 
it takes time. Bethlehem is said by parties interested 
in the trade to be too large and expensive a plant for 
the purposes. There is not and has not been at any time 
during the negotiations any objection to the terms for 
the Cramp Company. There was no trouble in floating 
the new company abroad, for the new securities were 
underwritten in 24 hours. 
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Specifications and English Engineers. 


To American manufacturers and engineers the follow- 
ing editorial article frém the London Engineer will be 
of much interest: 

We continue to receive from various quarters com- 
plaints concerning the drafting of specifications by con- 
sulting engineers and engineers in the service of cor- 
porations and companies. Additional force is lent to 
these complaints by statements which have been made 
as to undue advantages enjoyed by foreign manufactur- 
ers. We have referred to these matters before on more 
than one occasion. The questions raised are, however, so 
important that we shall not apologize for discussing them 
again. The complainants assert that the specifications 
to which they have to work contain stipulations which 
are more or less unreasonable. They manifest a lack of 
common sense; they are archaic, out of congruity with 
the advanced practice of the present day; and are either 
drawn by old men, behind their time and out of touch 
with modern practice, or by young men full of theory 
and of no sound or well developed practical experience. 
It is not necessary that we should indorse these accu- 
sations; it is desirable that they should be examined. 

A specification is supposed to be a statement of the 
nature of something which the engineer wants made, 
prepared for the guidance of the firm or individual who 
proposes to make it. The specification may be a detailed 
description of the thing, accompanied by working draw- 
ings; or, alternatively, it may be merely a general in- 
dication of what the wishes of the engineer are. A 
very wide opening is given for abuse. On the one hand, 
the engineer may oppress the contractor; or, on the 
other hand, the contractor may defraud the engineer 
—or, more strictly, the engineer’s clients. With these 
facts, however, we have nothing to do just now. We 
are about to suppose that the specification is honestly 
drawn, according to his lights, by the engineer, and that 
the contractors are willing to work to it in the spirit 
as well as the letter. Under just these conditions the 
specification may be most harmful. Roughly speaking, 
those concerned in specifications may be divided into 
two classes. The one consists of a limited number of 
professional men who are constantly drawing up specifi- 
cations and placing orders; the other consists of a num- 
ber of firms who carry out contracts under specifications. 
These are not manufacturing engineers in the ordinary 
sense of the term, at least in this country. The distinc- 
tion is important. The nature of that importance will 
be manifest presently. 

It is generally enough admitted that in the present 
day it is extremely desirable, not only that the cost of 
work of all kinds should be kept down, but that every 
facility should be given for its rapid execution. The head 
and front of the offending of the modern specification is 
that it augments cost and hampers production. There 
can be only one way of accounting for this if it be true— 
namely, the incompetence of the man who draws the 
specification. We speak of incompetence advisedly. A 
man may be a very able engineer, and yet woefully in- 
competent in his dealings with his fellow men. Let us 
take a case in point; very similar things occur every day. 
A certain railway is being made, say, in one of the 
colonies. Broadly speaking, the bridge work is of a very 
ordinary kind. It can be divided up in terms of spans. 
There are four or five spans of 100 feet wanted; 50 spans 
of about 40 feet, and a number of girders to cross verv 
small gullies, little more than culverts. There is no 
sufficient reason why all the bridges of the same span 
should not be identical throughout. There are, say, five 
bridges of 100 feet each, then all that are needed are ten 
lattice girders, with the cross girders, &c., for a span of 
100 feet, 100 plate girders for 40-foot spans, and a num- 
ber of rolled girders of sufficient strength for the gullies 
or culverts make up the total. A man manufacturing 
girders or bridges on his own account would keep all the 
necessary material, and, indeed, many of the parts, in 
stock, and the purchasers could buy out of stock, and, 
therefore, in the cheapest and quickest market. But 
nothing so simple will satisfy the English civil engineer. 
Instead of a single type of 100-foot girder, there may be 
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tive types. As for the 40-foot girders, they may be of 
a dozen different patterns. We are not exaggerating; 
there is not a bridge maker in this kingdom who will 
not bear witness to our accuracy. Why is it that the 
engineer who draws the specifications does not see that 
he is handicapping the contractor, delaying the comple- 
tion of the railway, and greatly increasing the expense? 
He seems never to have learned that it costs much less 
per bridge to make half a dozen bridges all alike than it 
does to make a single bridge. Nor is this all; even when 
the order is but for a single bridge, the enginer will ap- 
parently go out of his way to take care that the repeti- 
tion work shall be as little as possible. It is, perhaps, 
highly scientific to state that there shall not be more 
than two bars of the same dimensions in a lattice girder 
bridge, but it is none the less the worst possible engineer- 
ing. It is engineering of a kind at which the bridge 
builders of the United States are quite justified in laugh- 
ing loud and long. We have not the smallest hesitation 
in stating as a general truth that no one is fit to prepare 
a specification for bridge work who is not completely 
informed as to the best modern methods of building up 
bridges, the capacities of the tools employed, and the 
sizes of steel bars and plates that can be regarded as al- 
ways in the market. That engineer will do best who 
knows how to avail himself of the materials and ap- 
pliances most readily obtained; and that engineer will 
do worst who at every step demands special sizes, special 
materials and special tools. In the present day these 
things are wholly unnecessary. 

The absence of common sense in the drawing of speci- 
fications is by no means confined to such examples as we 
have just cited. In not a few specifications will be found 
stipulations which are very injurious to the best interests 
of the country. The civil engineer very rightly demands 
that the materials which he uses should comply with 
certain tests. A steel bar, for example, shall not break 
with less than 28 tons, or more than 30 tons. It must 
stretch 20 per cent., and stand a severe cold bending test. 
Such stipulations are quite legitimate, and no exception 
is ever taken to them. But not content with this, the 
engineer goes on to stipulate that the chemical composi- 
tion of the steel shall comply with a certain formula. 
Thus not only is a certain result to be got, but it must 
be got in a particular way. Now, as a rule, the engineer 
does not really know anything about steel or its manu- 
facture in a way that would justify him in stipulating 
for a given chemical composition. It so happens that he 
once had some steel which complied with the conditions, 
and he insists that all other steel shall be the same. As 
a matter of fact, so long as he gets a material which 
satisfies his tests, it is of no earthly consequence how the 
steel was made. It would occupy more space than we 
can spare to explain how this kind of specification 
throws work into the hands of our foreign competitors 
—who flatly refuse to comply with the condition, but 
nevertheless get the orders—and limits the numbers of 
those in this country who will tender. Specifications 
of this kind are simply stupid. There is absolutely not 
one sensible argument to be adduced in their favor. If 
the engineer pleases, let him specify a definite chemical 
composition, and abjure mechanical tests. But he is at 
all events wise enough to avoid this. His confidence 
in the perfection of his chemical formula will not bear 
the strain of an implicit faith in its complete utility. 

We have spoken of civil engineers. But it is not fora 
moment to be supposed that they are the only offenders. 
Specifications for machinery, and particularly pumping 
machinery, not infrequently contain ridiculously onerous 
stipulations. They not only insist that certain results 
shall be obtained, but they dictate the means by which 
they shall be got. Not long since we saw a specification 
in which the indicated power of an engine was stated. 
The dimensions of the cylinders, the pressure, the kind of 
valve gear, the ratio of expansion, and finally, the con- 
tractor was to guarantee the consumption of steam per 
horse per hour. We need scarcely say that the order was 
never placed under that specification. An engineer is 
justified in stipulating for power and consumption, but 
he must leave the details of the way in which the steam 
is to be used to those who are asked to guarantee a given 
economy of fuel under heavy penalties. Colonel Denny, 
M.P., a member of the well-known Dumbarton firm, in 
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his presidential address to the Institute of Marine Engi- 
neers, delivered on January 21, referred at considerable 
length to the question of specifications prepared by 
superintendent engineers. He criticised very sharply a 
phase of the specification which we have not touched 
on, and we cannot better conclude this article than with 
a quotation from Colonel Denny’s address. The first 
thing the superintendent engineer ought to think of is 
how little complication he can possibly do with; how 
he can devise an engine that will run with the least 
coal, the least oil, and, above all, the least amount of 
the human problem in the way of supervision. ‘“ But,” 
said Colonel Denny, “ we have had specifications put 
into our hands which appear to be designed for pre- 
cisely the opposite intention. I have an instance in my 
mind at the present moment, in which we got a specifica- 
tion for an engine which was so overloaded with what I 
think may be called fads—at any rate, what we-think 
might quite well have been done without—and conse- 
quently had so many names of persons who were to 
supply particular pieces that the price was enormously 
increased. I can even give you the extent of the increase. 
The engine was one which would have cost, if we had 
been allowed to design it, and supply it with an absolute 
guarantee that the work would be just as well done as by 
the other, £70,000. The addition of what I have called 
fads, and the naming of people to supply various ma- 
terial, brought the price up to no less than £90,000. 
And for what end ? It threw the whole of the responsi- 
bility not upon the engine builder, but upon the engineer, 
who had no right to have such a responsibility upon him. 
He, to protect himself, specifies certain people to supply 
almost every article in the engine. And what was the 
result ? As I have said, £20,000 added to the price of 
the engine. For what is the immediate procedure of an 
engine builder when he gets such a specification ? He at 
once issues inquiries to every one of those named people, 
stating that their names are in this specification to sup- 
ply certain articles, and what is their price. Probably 
19 or 20 other people offering for the job do the same 
thing if they are not fools. The result is that it is 
rubbed into those people that their names are in. And 
what do they do? Very properly, make their price a 
first-rate paying price. When I tell you that in the case 
of several of the articles costing most, there was no less 
of a difference than 100 per cent. between what we could 
have supplied an equally good article for and the price 
quoted to us by the specified contractor, you will see 
what bearing this has upon the subject.” 

Finally, we may say that the specification is an edged 
tool, and that it may, when improperly handled, be as 
dangerous as it is useful when rightly employed. 

* 

Five hundred persons are reported to have perished 
last week in a disastrous oil conflagration at Baku, Rus- 
sia. A fire, which broke out in the petroleum ware- 
houses of the Caspian & Black Sea Company, spread to 
other depots containing naphtha, which overflowed and 
set fire to the dwellings of the workmen. 


The proprietors of the Dowlais and Cyfarthfa steel 
works in South Wales have appealed for a reduction of 
their tax assessments on the ground that American com- 
petition is causing an extraordinary depression in the 
South Wales steel trade. 

The December record of incorporations of companies 
with a capitalization of $1,000,000 or more shows a ma- 
terial falling off as compared with the preceding months 
of the year, except August and September, which made 
a slightly lower record. The total for the month was 
$106,900,000, of which $64,600,000 was contributed by 
New Jersey incorporations. The only company of un- 
usual size or interest chartered last month was the In- 
ternational Crude Rubber Company, with authorized 
capital of $30,000,000. 

The official returns of French foreign commerce dur- 
ing 1900 show total imports of the value of $881,706,000, 
compared with $903,661,000 in 1899. The French exports 
last year amounted to $815,606,000, as against $830,527,- 
000 in 1899. The excess of imports over exports was 
$66, 100,000. 
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A Case in Point. 


We have before called attention in these columns to 
the dangerous encroachments of organized labor upon 
the rights of employers, especially corporations, through 
the medium of bills which often escape recognition as 
to their true character when introduced under the guise 
of general laws designed to protect or promote the public 
welfare. The carelessness with which such bills are often 
considered in committee, and the easy good nature with 
which they are enacted on the “log-rolling” principle, 
throws upon the governors of States a grave responsi- 
bility, which is too often perfunctorily discharged be- 
cause it is less trouble to sign doubtful bills than to 
analyze the intent or antagonize the interests behind 
them. The great danger in such legislation does not re- 
side in bills which are openly and ostensibly in the in- 
terests of organized labor, or frankly and admittedly hos- 
tile to those of capital. On such bills the lines are drawn 
clearly and unmistakably. If organized labor is strong 
enougi to carry its point against the influences which 
rally to the defense of property and franchises, the re- 
sulting injury to the business interests of a State is 
likely to be only temporary. Such laws are danger sig- 
nals. They give fair warning to capital that it must 
take the risk of being sacrificed if it seeks investment in 
a State where such legislation is possible. As the result, 
capital takes alarm and is withheld from investments. 
Bonds of corporations doing business in States which 
have gained a reputation for faith in the economic her- 
esies of populism are discriminated against in the finan- 
cial markets, and development is checked. This sets in 
motion reactionary influences, which repeal the objec- 
tionable laws, and, as far as possible, restore conditions 
favorable to confidence. As the rule, a State which has 
other than agricultural resources and is ambitious to 
further their development does not need more than one 
such lesson in a generation; but, as has often been re- 
marked, confidence is a plant of slow growth, and, once 
destroyed, it does not readily take root again in the 
same soil. 

In the case of laws skillfully framed to conceal their 
true purpose, the mischief is more subtle and far reach- 
ing. They do not reveal the influences behind them, 
and often become operative, to the serious damage of 
the interests against which they are aimed, before their 
real purpose is understood or appreciated. Bills of this 
class appear in every session of every State Legislature, 
and it is through them that the more or less clever con- 


spirators of the labor unions do their most dangerous , 


work. 

A striking illustration of this class of legislation is a 
bill now under consideration in the Legislature of In- 
diana, supported by voluminous petitions, which pro- 
vides that no freight locomotive on any railroad in that 
State shall carry steam at a pressure exceeding 170 
pounds. Even for the attainment of its ostensible object 
—to reduce the risk of explosion in locomotive boilers, 
and thus protect the lives of engineers and firemen—this 
would be a very foolish measure. It applies as well to 





a boiler which reaches the danger line at 150 pounds as 
to one which under 200 pounds would show as great a 
factor of safety as the most exacting inspector would 
prescribe. Most locomotive engines of modern types 
would find their efficiency seriously crippled by this ar 
bitrary and wholly unnecessary requirement. They need 
steam at from 180 to 200 pounds for grade climbing with 
heavy loads, and would be often stalled if the enginee: 
had to keep one eye on his steam gauge to see that the 
legal maximum of 170 pounds was not exceeded. This, 
however, is just what the framers of the bill are trying 
to accomplish. They want to compel the railroads to run 
more trains of fewer cars, to the end that more train 
hands will be required, and the union which looks after 
the interests of that class of labor be strengthened. We 
learn from local sources that they have so impressed the 
farmers with the advantages of an increased number of 
freight trains on the railroads carrying their products 
that petitions for the enactment of the bill are being 
signed by thousands in the agricultural districts. The 
Indiana farmers must be credulous, indeed, to believe 
that anything which diminishes the efficiency of the mo- 
tive power of a transportation company will in any way 
benefit the shipper, or that if it takes two trains to carry 
the freight which is now carried by one train, rates will 
be lowered in consequence or the freight service ren- 
dered more efficient. 

Whether this particular bill will become a law is, from 
the viewpoint of this discussion, unimportant. It is of 
interest chiefly as a type of the dangerous legislation 
which is inspired by a desire on the part of organized la- 
bor to further what it deems its interests, at any cost of 
injury to the corporations upon whose prosperity the 
welfare and development of States so largely depend. 
Those who attempt to study “ the workings of the legis- 
lative mind” in such matters waste their time. The leg- 
islative mind, if there is such a thing, does not work; it 
is worked by those who claim to represent the labor 
vote. 


_ 


Changes in the Circulation. 


In the past 12 months the total amount of money in 
the country, in the Treasury and in circulation, includ- 
ing Treasury bullion, but not including certificates, which 
merely duplicate other forms of money, increased $198,- 
159,311. In ratio to population it increased from $25.98 
per head to $28.38. The increase is not so important as 
the fact that nearly all the changes in the various forms 
of currency have been for the better. Gold has increased 
in round number $90,000,000 through imports and our 
own production. National bank notes increased almost 
exactly $100,000,000 on account of the legislation of last 
March, These notes are issued in accordance with com- 
mercial demand instead of by an arbitrary act of Con- 
gress, and they are not directly a liability against the 
Government and a lien on its stock of gold. Although 
this form of currency contracts slightly when the de- 
mand for currency declines, yet it has some elasticity, 
and is the only element of our currency that does pos- 
sess it, except that the gold increases by importation and 
production and may decrease by exportation. The silver 
dollars have increased $30,000,000, on which the country 
cannot congratulate itself, but the increase is small in 
comparison with the total amount of currency and an 
end to the manufacture of silver dollars is approaching. 
The subsidiary silver has increased $8,000,000, which is 
certainly a matter of public convenience, for when small 
change is in excessive supply it very promptly gets back 
to the Treasury for redemption. The United States notes 
are of fixed volume, and this can only be changed by law. 
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The Treasury notes, or “Shermans,” have decreased 
about $29,000,000. In some respects this was the most 
dangerous element that was introduced into our circula- 
tion. They were legal tenders; they had to be redeemed 
in gold in order to maintain the existing monetary stand- 
ard in the country; they were as originally issued to in- 
crease indefinitely in volume and yet in proportion as 
they were issued the burden of silver in the Treasury in- 
creased and nothing was done to increase the stock of 
gold. Virtually they were gold notes issued against de- 
posits of silver, and their contraction to very much less 
than half of their original amount is a subject for con- 
gratulation. Except for a small addition of silver dollars 
the changes of a year have decidedly strengthened the 
eurrency. 

But in an interview this week on the Lovering bill 
to permit the issue of a small amount of bank notes not 
secured by bonds, but by a guarantee fund and the as- 
sets of the banks, Secretary Gage has directed attention 
to a possibie danger from the lack of elasticity in our 
circulation. The bond secured notes have never con- 
tracted readily when unusual demands for currency sub- 
sided. The notes proposed by the Lovering bill would be 
likely to retire more promptly, but they would not be 
substituted for the bond secured notes, and they would 
not be added rapidly. They could add little for some 
time to the elasticity of the currency. Secretary Gage’s 
suggestion was that at present the volume of the cur- 
rency is very large, and should the activity of business 
subside it would be redundant, but about the only con- 
traction that could occur would be the export of gold. 
At present we could spare a good deal of gold, but the 
process of increasing the currency by the addition of 
paper and contracting it by the subtraction of gold is 
one that ought not to be carried very far. Ultimately all 
Government paper will be retired, and the banks will 
have to redeem their own notes in gold and a foreign de- 
mand for gold will fall immediately upon them. They 
could check undue foreign exports, just as the European 
banks now do, by raising the rate of discount. In the 
meanwhile we may add more paper to the circulation 
than is needed all the time and so encourage gold ex- 
ports. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


James Wood and the Compression of Fluid Metals, 


To the Editor: I notice in your paper of January 31, 
1901, an article on the “ Compression of Fluid Metals,” 
written by A. E. Fay, in which he refers to my claiming 
the distinction for my father, James Wood, of having 
first introduced a powerful press worked by a double 
threaded screw, through gearing, with a frictional clutch 
on the head of the press so as to release the pressure 
when the maximum pressure was obtained. This press 
was made in 1856 and was worked, as near as I can 
remember, by an 8 or 9 inch double threaded screw. The 
main housing of the press weighed something like be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 pounds. I am not aware that 
the press, up to the present date, has been changed from 
the position it was put in for the compression of fluid 
copper at the Broughton Copper Works, Manchester. 
My father afterward put in a press of the same construc- 
tion and dimensions, and also the refinery attached for 
the melting of metals for the press, the engines, gearing 
and everything connected therewith, for John Wilkes & 
Sons of Birmingham and later one for Parke & Co. of 
the same city, all for casting copper rollers by fluid com- 
pression for calico printing. 

I was not aware of James Hollingrake’s invention 
spoken of by the writer, who, he states, had a patent in 
1818, for compressing fluid metal. (I would very much 
like to have the number and exact date of that patent 
so that I may look it up.) Nor do I think my father was 
aware of it; if the invention was patented it had never 
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been put into operation, and I think if it had been called 
to the attention of Mr. Barton at that early date he 
would have been likely to have put it into operation, as 
he was a progressive as well as a rich man at that time. 
Instead of which, Mr. Barion used the steam hammer 
for compressing the metal between wedged dies after it 
had been cast, and after doing this they had rolls for roll- 
ing them to make the rollers more solid. A. E. Fay also 
stated that Everitt patented in 1857 the steam hammer 
process and wedged dies, same as Barton used. About 
this I know nothing, although Everitt’s works was the 
next works to John Wilkes & Sons, where James Wood 
put in his second press, which was in 1859. 

James Wood was manager for Nasmyth, I think from 
1849 forward for some years, and was doing work for 
John Barton, who was then the owner of the Broughton 
Copper Works, at that time. It was not until Mr. Bar- 
ton’s failure that the reconstruction of his works took 
place, and 1t was afterward known as the Broughton - 
Copper Company, uuder the management of James Mos- 
ris at that time, and James Wood was intrusted with the 
whole reorganizing of the machinery for the works, and | 
it was at this time that he made his first press for the: 
compression of fluid copper. 

With all due deference to the references cited by 
Mr. Fay in regard to the parties he refers to, I am still 
under the impression, from what James Wood did and 
accomplished, and his interviews with Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, as stated in my letter of September 20, 1894, that: 
the compression of fluid steel was his original idea as 
well as the fluid copper, the latter having been brought 
to a successful issue by him undoubtedly before inter- 
viewing Sir Joseph Whitworth. Wma. H. Woon. 

MEDIA, PA., February 8, 1901. 


—_ 


International Patent Conference. 


Secretary of State John Hay has asked Congress to 
appropriate $10,000 to enable the United States to ar- 
range for an international conference to be held in Wash- 
ington this year for the protection of patents, trade- 
marks and other industrial property. This step is taken 
under the terms of the international convention con- 
cluded in Paris in 1883, to which the United States is a 
party, which provides that the convention shall be sub- 
mitted to periodical revisions for the purpose of intro- 
ducing improvements, and that, with this object in view, 
conferences shall take place successively in one of the 
contracting States between the delegates of the said 
States. 

In pursuance of this provision, a conference was hel@ 
at Brussels, Belgium, in December last, which adjourned 
to meet at Washington on a date to be arranged by the 
Government of the United States. The duty of arrang- 
ing for the conference to be held devolves, therefore, un- 
der the convention, on the United States. Such arrange- 
ments include the gathering and distribution of the prop- 
ositions for amendment, all of which must be completed 
at least six months before the meeting. In view of the 
fact that the members of the Union are widely sepa- 
rated, it requires considerable time to make the necessary 
arrangements. In conclusion, Secretary Hay says that 
in order that the duty of the United States may he ful- 
filled in a timely and suitable manner, it is necessary 
that early provision should be made by Congrees for 
vesting in the Secretary of State the appointment of per- 
sons as delegates to the conference, and than an appro- 
priation should be made for the expenses attending the 
preparations for and the sessions of the conference. 

The Pittsburgh Pulley Company.—The new plant of 
the Pittsburgh Pulley Company, located at Pulleydale, 
on the Panhandle Railroad, about 7 miles from Pitts- 
burgh, has been started up. The concern are making 
a full line of pulleys from 6 to 60 inches in diameter 
and up to 24 inches face. The equipment of the plant 
is modern throughout, and the concern are prepared to 
make prompt deliveries of pulleys. The main office of 
the company is in the Lewis Block, Pittsburgh. H. P- 
Goff is president, W. S. Horner treasurer, and George 
S. Phillips secretary. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


Dututu, Minn., February 9, 1901.—That the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway intends to make a sharp 
fight for the ore traffic of the Menominee range, as has 
been stated in this correspondence, is further evidenced 
by the fact that it has just left contracts for material 
for an extension of its new ore dock at Escanaba, which 
was not completed until last fall and over which not 
a pound of ore has yet been dumped. Not only this, 
but it is extending its lines to cover nearly all the lead- 
ing points of the Menominee range and will also reach 
into the Marquette. It is now at work on a line that 
will run to Quinnesec, and will permit it to reach the 
mines of Iron Mountain, Iron River, Crystal Falls, 
Norway, and practically every center on the range. The 
Chicago & Northwestern will do well to look to its 
laurels. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern is building 11 miles 
of line along the Mesaba range to reach the Stevens 
and other mines near old Mesaba station on the Duluth 
& Iron Range road, the ore from which is under contract 
to the Missabe. 

The original Lake Sperior iron mine, the Jackson, 
which sent out ore to a local bloomery in 1846, and to 
New Castle, Pa., in 1848, is now permanently idle. The 
Jackson was the first discovery of iron in Michigan, the 
honor of the find being claimed by BE. 8. Rockwell and 
S. T. Carr, assistants of Dr. Houghton, in 1844. Its first 
shipment of more than a few tons was 70 tons in 1852 
to Sharon, Pa., and so rich did the ore prove and so well 
did it work in the furnace that ironmasters were wild 
for more. In 1852 there was no canal at the Sault, and 
the ore was carried the length of Lake Superior in a 
small schooner, unloaded and carted by ox teams down 
the rapids and there again put aboard boat. Since then 
the Jackson has been an active producer, with a total 
to date of 3,750,000 tons. Its high grade ores are now 
exhausted. It needs something like this event to draw 
attention to the change that the few years have brought 
to the mining industry, and the glance to a time when a 
eargo of 100 tons was immense, and all the operations 
of the miner were conducted in the most primitive man- 
ner, to realize what has taken place. And think of a 
Lake Superior mine of to-day that would not produce 
more than an average of 75,000 tons annually. 

What effect the probable changes in the ownership of 
steel works throughout the country may have on the 
Lake Superior industry is a much discussed question 
along the ranges. That it will narrow the market for in- 
dependent mines still more is not generally doubted, but 
the further effect is not distinctly seen. 


Menominee Range. 

On the Menominee range the Oliver Iron Mining Com- 
pany have taken charge of the Mansfield, and will im- 
prove it materially. The company are after another 
mine of the Crystal Falls group, the Columbia, and the 
deal for purchase may have been closed before this. It 
is a good property, was formerly known as the “ Shafer,” 
is a producer of a high phosphorus ore, running about 
60 per cent. iron and very wet. It belongs to the Huron 
Iron Company, whose owners are the same as the own- 
ers of the Mansfield. It has a fine four-compartment 
vertical shaft sunk through the jasper, and is in condi- 
tion to make a large production. It has so far shipped 
about 700,000 tons. There is more exploration on the 
Menominee than for some months, a revival of the times 
of two years ago seeming to be on. The Lotta is under 
development; the Forks property is to be shown up, by 
a hole 800 feet deep; the Spencer property near the old 
Indiana, and now called the “ Gladstone,” is showing 
well, and development is progressing there; the Oliver 
Company will make another attempt to find something 
at the Gibson and will start a new shaft, and some other 
new work is under way. The Lincoln is shipping heay- 
ily all rail to Milwaukee and Mayville, and some other 
shipments are being made. 

Marquette Range. 


On the Marquette the Oliver Company have ceased 
operations at .ne Riverside mine, abandoning the prop- 
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erty. At the Dexter a diamond drill will be put to work 
exploring. The Negaunee has completed a new shaft 
tuat has been in progress from both ends for some 
months. It is 500 feet deep and three compartment. 
Some 1300 gallons of water are coming out of the shaft 
per minute, and the mine is furnishing 2200 gallons, 
which is only half the volume of water of a few months 
ago. The mine is to ship very heavily this year, and the 
new shaft will be in commission by May. Explorations 
will be carried on along the Cascade range, south from 
Negaunee, all the season. The East Jackson has been 
secured by B. Neeley, and the Lucy is going into the 
hands of the Mayville Furnace (Northwestern Furnace 
Company). Both will be developed, probably by the 
same interest. But by far the most important work 
about Negaunee is that of the Cleveland Cliffs, in the 
Maas explorations, where five diamond drills are work- 
ing day and night. The cost of the options held by 
Maas was about $250,000 and the exploration, profits to 
Maas, &c., will make the cost price to Cleveland Cliffs 
more than $300,000. But ore is known to exist there, 
for at a depth of 575 feet, it was found by Maas, and at 
a depth of 1075 it was again found 20 rods away. The 
second find was of a very fine Bessemer grade. In this 
second find the drill was in ore 90 feet when it stuck 
fast. Improvements have been made at the Cleveland 
Lake mine, including the installation of cars for the 
stock pile of a new and automatic pattern. Many 
changes and improvements are being made at the Lake 
Superior Company’s mines. There seems to be less 
stock piling, but more underground development, so that 
less ore will be on surface in the spring, but more can 
be handled during the summer. This will permit a more 
economical output where there is plenty of shaft room. 


Mesaba Range, 


On the Mesaba range the Sharon Ore Company are 
very busy getting their mine into shape, and incidental- 
ly preparing to smash the record of underground mines 
for a first year. The first shovel was stuck into dirt here 
about August 1; now there is a hole some 25 feet deep 
and nearly 450 feet square and a shaft is down 90 feet. 
There are 50 feet of overburden at this mine, and this 
will be removed as fast as possible for an area of 450 
teet square. Off to one side the shaft will be sunk 70 
feet into ore, and a level cut from which drifts will be 
driven into the ore, and as fast as the strippers over- 
head remove the earth raises will be lifted to the sur- 
face of the ore and mining by the milling process com- 
menced. The shaft will carry two 6-ton skips hung in 
balance, and the company hope to ship 250,000 tons 
this year. The surface so far removed is a gravel, but 
the rest of the overburden is fine sand. The ore is a 
Bessemer, running about 61 per cent. iron and from 
0.035 to 0.040 in phosphorus. Physically, it is as good an 
ore as has been opened on the Mesaba. There are not 
less than 15,000,000 tons in the deposit, which is about 
150 feet deep, and the product will go to the new steel 
works at Sharon, to which the mine belongs. 

The sale of the lease of the Chisholm mine, near the 
west end of the range, for $75,000 bonus and an advance 
royalty of 10 cents a ton, is the highest price yet paid 
for any Mesaba mine, quantity and quality considered, 
and is an interesting comment on the way ore proper- 
ties are sought for. The American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany will pay 35 cents a ton above the cash bonus on all 
the ore of the mine, most of which is non-Bessemer. 
Work has commenced at the mine. The Penobscot ex- 
pects to double its 1900 production this year, and is de- 
veloping to that end. Explorations are under way in 15, 
58-19, where ore is supposed to exist. The Biwabik 
mine is steadily stripping for the year’s operations, and 
will mine very heavily. 

All the Rockefeller mining and transportation com- 
panies in this region have held their annual meetings, re- 
electing former directors and officers. There is an at- 
tempt to attract attention with a view to the coming po- 
litical campaign by members of the board of county 
supervisors, who call into question the validity of the 
bond issue given by St. Louis County to the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern road. There is not the slightest 
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question of the validity of these bonds, and the county 

has received quid pro quo for all it paid long before this. 

Tne bonds cannot be successfully attacked. D. E. W. 
$< = 


The Babcock Free Metal Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1901.—Representa- 
tive Babcock of Wisconsin on the 11th inst. caused a 
sensation in the House of Representatives by introduc- 
ing a bill providing for the transfer to the free list of the 
greater portion of the metal schedule of the Dingley act. 
Had this proposition come from a member of the minor- 
ity or from a less prominent member of the majority it 
would have attracted but little attention, but Mr. Bab- 
cock’s prominence in the political and parliamentary 
councils of his party and his high standing in the com- 
mercial world served to attract great attention to the 
measure, and to arouse no little speculation as to the 
motive of its author. That the measure will not be fa- 
vorably reported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to which it was promptly referred, can be very 
positively stated. That it was introduced for much the 
same purpose that inspired the Anti-Trust bill which was 
reported from the Judiciary Committee of the House just 
before the adjournment of the last session is almost 
equally certain. 

Mr. Babcock is the most prominent Republican mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin delegation in the House. He was 
elected to the Fifty-third Congress, and has since served 
eight years in the House, and now holds his seat by a 
majority of more than 6000. For the past six years he 
has served as chairman of the Republican National Con- 
gressional Commmittee, which has charge of the cam- 
paigns of Republican Congressmen in every district in 
the United States. He is credited with having made a 
comfortable fortune in the lumber business, one of the 
most highly protected of American industries producing 
raw materials. Throughout his service in the House he 
has exhibited a grasp of large business problems and a 
full knowledge of up to date business methods which 
have marked him as one of the most progressive men in 
Congress. For a number of years he has filled the impor- 
tant position of chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which originates the legislation for the 
government of the Capital city, and when Representa- 
tive Dolliver was recently elected to the Senate Mr. Bab- 
cock was appointed by the Speaker to his place on the 
Ways and Means Committee, a selection that was re- 
ceived with many expressions of approval on both sides 
01 the House. While Representative Payne of New York 
has been the acknowledged parliamentary leader of the 
party on the floor, Mr. Babcock as chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee has been equally as influential in 
all conferences, caucuses and other meetings for the dis- 
cussion and formulation of party policies. 

The measure as presented in the House by Mr. Bab- 
cock provides for the transfer to the free list of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Schedule C,—Metals and Manufactures Thereof, 

123. Bar iron, square iron, rolled or hammered, &c. 

124. Round iron, in coils or rods, &ce. 

125. Beams, girders, joists, 
other structural shapes, &c. 

126. Boiler or other plate iron or steel except crucible 
plate steel and saw plates, &c. 

127. Iron or steel anchors or parts thereof. 

128. Hoop, band or scroll iron or steel, not otherwise 
provided for, &c. 

129. Hoop or band iron or hoop or band steel, cut to 
lengths for cotton ties, &c. 

150. Railway bars of iron or steel, &ce. 

131. Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, &c. 

132. All iron or steel sheets or plates, &c., when gal- 
vanized or coated with zinc, &c., except tin plates. 

135. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, 
&e. 

136. Wire rods, including 
other iron or steel wire rods. 

137. Round iron or steel wire, &c. 

160. Cut nails and cut spikes of iron or steel. 


angles, channels, and 


rivet, screw, fence, and 
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162. Wire nails made of wrought iron, or steel. 


171. Wheels for railway purposes or parts thereof. 

It will be noted that Mr. Babcock’s measure does not 
propose to repeal the duty on any of the more highly 
manufactured products of iron and steel, except on 
nails and wheels for railway purposes. 

When asked for a statement as to the motive that in- 
duced him to introduce this bill, Mr. 
correspondent of The Iron Age: 

“I will say to you very frankly that I have intro- 
duced this bill because I believe that such a measure is 
necessary in order to protect the consumer from the ex- 
actions of great trusts which are rapidly absorbing the 
entire iron and steel business. The duties provided by 
the Dingley act were undoubtedly necessary a number of 
years ago when the iron and steel business was an in- 
fant industry. It has now grown to enormous propor- 
tions, and is probably the most extensive manufacturing 
business in the country. We are advised that the big- 
gest consolidation yet attempted is now about to be ef- 
fected in the steel business, and from all evidence that 
can be gathered it seems clear that the protection af- 
forded by the Dingley act is no longer necessary. 

“ Without mentioning any names I am at liberty to 
say that this measure has been drafted after consulta- 
tion with the members of the House who prepared and 
reported the Anti-Trust bill at the last session. I am 
confident that my bill will be favorably reported early in 
the new Congress in the event that there is not sufficient 
time for its favorable consideration at the present ses- 
Four out of five members of the House are for the 
will both the new 


Sabcock said to the 


sion. 
bill, and I believe it pass Houses in 
Congress. 

* Unless we can enact some such legislation how are 
the people of my State, for example, to secure iron and 
steel products at fair prices? The great West is in 
hearty sympathy with this movement, and I believe if 
the bill could be taken up to-morrow it would go through 
the House with the greatest ease.” 

It is learned that Mr. Babcock has conferred with sev- 
eral members of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
who drafted the Anti-Trust bill passed by the House last 
session, and which is now pending in the Senate Com- 
mittee. These members are believed to include Chair- 
man Ray of New York, and Messrs. Jenkins of Wiscon- 
sin, Overstreet of Indiana, and Littlefield of Maine. It 
will be remembered that these four gentlemen were in- 
strumental in the formulation of the Anti-Trust bill, 
which it has been freely alleged was put through the 
House for the political effect it would have upon the elec- 
tions. Mr. Babcock is now said to harbor the laudable 
ambition to occupy a seat in the Senate, and there can 
be no doubt that such a measure as that presented by 
him would be applauded by many of his constituents in 
Wisconsin. It is not to be expected, however, that his 
Republican colleagues on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee or in the House will go to the length of taking favor- 
able action upon his bill for the sole purpose of advanc- 
ing his Senatorial prospects. Wi Eac G. 

la ee 

R. D. Nuttall Company.—The R. D. Nuttall Company 
of Pittsburgh, makers of cut gears, expect to more than 
double their capacity for the manufacture of gears and 
for this purpose have already placed some orders for 
equipment. Included in these orders is one rack cutter 
to cut teeth of one pitch. Another is a worm wheel 
gear cutter of 72-inch capacity, while the firm have also 
made arrangements for cutting Hindley work. The 
above orders for equipment are only initial ones, and will 
be followed with more orders by this firm, as it is their 
intention to more than double their capacity. The 
this concern in the making of cut gears 
has grown to very large proportions, and they are taxed 
to their utmost at the present time to get out their 
With the additional facilities they expect to be 
able to take care of all the business that may be of- 
fered them. Work on the extension of their capacity 
will go forward as rapidly as possible. The shops of 
this concern in Pittsburgh were formerly occupied by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, and are 
very complete in equipment and details. 


business of 


orders. 
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Practically the Whole of the Steel Trade of the Central West 
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Under One Control. 


If the plans which are now maturing are carried out, 
one greup of men will control what is practically the 
whole steel trade of the Central West. It is understood 
that the officers of the following companies have sub- 
mitted to the syndicate headed by J. P. Morgan de- 
tailed financial statements which are to be the basis 
of participation in the new concern: 

CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY. 

FEDERAL STEEL COMPANY. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY. 

ROCKEFELLER ORE AND TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS. 
NATIONAL STEEL COMPANY. 

AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY. 

AMERICAN STEEL HOOP COMPANY. 

AMERICAN SHEET STEEL COMPANY. 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY. 

AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY. 

When the participation has been determined and has 
been accepted. by the respective boards of directors, cir- 
culars will be issued to the stockholders of each of the 
companies announcing the terms and inviting them to 
what in most cases will be merely an exchange of securi- 
ties. 

It is understood that the only important single cash 
item is between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000 in cash 
which Mr. Carnegie is to receive to-day as a part pay- 
ment for his stock interest in the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. ‘The baiance is to be paid to him in the form of 
5 per cent. general mortgage bonds at the rate of $1500 
for each $1000 in stock. 

It is understood that the minority holders of the Car- 
negie Steel Company have not yet been arranged for, 
but the report is current that they are to receive 150 
per cent. of new preferred stock and 150 of new common 
stock. 

So far as the other companies are concerned, the 
proposition is largely a blind pool. It has been claimed 
that the fairest basis would be to take the average prices 
on the exchange of the common and preferred stocks 
for a series of months prior to the recent movements 
created by the starting of negotiations. 

It is understood that a number of banking interests 
have hesitated about entering the underwriting syndi- 
eate. 

One of the questions which has arisen is that the 
Moore group cannot, without the consent of two-thirds 
of both classes of stock, permit of mortgaging the prop- 
erties, so that there could be a serious difficulty in ex- 
tending the bonds to be issued to Mr, Carnegie to them. 

It is understood that the capital stock of the new com- 
pany will be in the neighborhood of $800,000,000, but it 
is doubtful whether, to begin with, all of the companies 
named will be taken in. It may be considered more ex- 
pedient to arrange for their entry later on, this referring 
particularly to those which are at the finishing end. 

The negotiations are now at a critical point and 
it is possible that one or more of the concerns invited 
to enter the new consolidation may not accept the terms 
offered. The conviction is expressed by those who are 
in a position to know the facts that the valuations 
will be on a close basis and that there will not be a 
deluge of water. It is asserted that while J. P. Morgan 
& Co. are acting as the promoting bankers, there will 
not be the underwriting with its attendant inflation 

with which recent flotations have made us familiar. 
in reality the whole undertaking has been forced by 
the desire to protect existing interests seriously threat- 
ened as they were by possible warfare, rather than by 
a desire to unload the properties upon the public at 
inflated prices. 

The iron trade at large is little concerned as to the 
financial features of the undertaking. The cardinal 
point is the 


Enormous Concentration of Power 


which the proposed plans imply and the manner in 
which it is to be wielded. The latter depends largely 
upon the personnel of those who will be in control of 
the management. If the new consolidation turns out 
to be an unwieldy colossus weighed down with flabby 
tissue in the form of huge fixed charges created by 
watered stock, then the future lies with a coming swarm 
of outsiders. If the great consolidation seeks its future 
in crowding prices to the highest notch, rather than in 
aiming at a progressive reduction in costs as the basis 
of steady lowering in market values, then it must ulti- 
mately succumb. Enormous as will be the power of 
the new organization, the fact remains that it will not 
have absolute control, nor will there be a limit to its 
despotism. 

It may be well to examine somewhat more closely 
the resources and their share in the total of the country. 


Ore Interests Controlled, 


To begin with, the Minnesota Iron Company own or 
control the following mines, which produced the fol- 
lowing quantities of ore in 1900: 





Tons. 

I i ee ss ae HIRO eee meee eee 325,020 
CS EE ELIE Ee I re eee 644,801 
PE abi cect eeanss qneReceKeeavecbheceshew caw c& 1,252,504 
BN Soo Soaks b6 oth cieen Os eRe wb ess bs Ra weeks 263,692 
re tat ee Fe ee ee ee ee ee es 121,707 
Ce Se ee eee, Oe, Se Oe ee 253,651 

I ahaa a. tp wl ate ae arin ikl @ acta 2,861,375 


The company own also the Corsican and the Elba, 
which did not produce in 1900, and the Union, a new 
mine leased to the Republic and Steel Hoop companies. 

The Oliver Mining Company have the following in- 
terests, in which, so far as the Bessemer ores are con- 
cerned, the National Steel Company have one-sixth of 
the product for a few years more to come, the original 
term of the Oliver & Snyder Steel Company having 
been five years. 


Tons. 
NS ERO OT OOP EE RTE CT eT Te EP Ure re 450,794 
EE eer eT ee ee eT ee ee eT ee 175,116 
RG 2 och a bared kine Rob nk o> Cab kA CARES ROE e EES 60,089 
tee ca wa wires OPO eee Meee Mba wh bee Owes 172,597 
DN RMR. han anadha <® Keehw Rae khioe hs OTe Be 1,001,324 
ee ee ee ee eee yr ee 202,144 
Missabe Mountain and Lone Jack...........--seeeee% 244,876 
OE PA ye re) Pore e ry ror te ee eee ee 666,389 
Pabst 5 te: toy a: aa th er Sab Ei Sow ne ass 239,242 
Ea a gn ye ee a eee ee ee Aa 193,111 
NES, cikcca eos ob RA RE Ch eee ee 481,909 


I od 5 io iy eee ae wn ae we le ne Ae, bl ge Se as 90,155 
One-half Powable  (B7D.G48)..n 0 ccccdepccscccwsscunes 187,022 
Three-quarters Queen group (398,298)............+.. 298,700 
TB a erry eo Ser ree 71,004 


ES a Se ee | em ne a eae ee gee pee ae 4,534,372 





To this must be added the three-quarter interest in 
the Lake Superior group, for which we have not the fig- 
ures. 

The Oliver Company control, also, the Stevens and 
Norman, the Hartford and the Lac Fumee. The Sparta, 
which in 1900 raised 202,144 tons, is leased to Pickands, 
Mather Co. 

The Rockefeller interests, represented by the Lake 
Superior Consolidated Company, include the following 
producing mines: 


Tons. 
I aca Sec IL sarc es “cnet dv Sn a Wn oR wea Sew ed 777,346 
EL <> sins hous wade Dl bie Ab d.6 SOE cin Relais cha e Saeiee 128,587 
ee MN 5a ares ee hhc % We ere amie Wie Wie war aire 284,023 
EE vais dge otup eho sakes Gb kD wks wOwk 6s oe 101,032 
Ae ee eee oe ee 56,280 


BN + ccs the ew ne eeke eek nelle chavtend an kawre 1,347,268 
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The company also control the Atna, the Day and 
the Minnewas, which did not produce in 1900. 
The National Steel Company have the 


Tons. 
ee er EEE RICCOR EN TEE PERL CEE TOT TTL Ee 929,937 
SR ere ee eee CET Cee PET Tee Crea ee 148,945 
a sate ave inn os ae ao ek SAO Rae Se ee eae 1,078,882 


The company have also a share in the Biwabik 
which in 1900 mined 924,868 tons. 

The American Steel & Wire Company own and 
operate the 


Tons. 

aS ae oa cs bk i ve Kwek KS Kee OS DR ae 68,500 
TY ER I aE ee POEL a SE ee eee Ene ee eg eS 63,071 
SELENE EE OE ET en gE OE eae 135,955 
RIN To hg Oa ace Bie 8 Wie BA ae alam A GOR Se ee 126,829 
NS re ee ak TERR ERORTIL ECL OTE OE Cee 4,648 
I a ah Gdn niea de vines MRED eR EAOK EMR EDK pS 6,410 
Ce (pee th Nike A hie es ORR Kendle s a 0 heehee“ ane 38,209 

CM Ee eee ee eee eee Tee 443,622 


The company have also acquired the Chisholm and 
the Atikokan, the latter in Canada. 

The National Tube Company have only small ore 
interests in the Gogebic range. 

The American Steel Hoop Company have a fifth 
interest in the Mahoning property, which in 1900 mined 
911,021 tons. 

Summarizing we have the following ore tonnage for 
1900: 


Tons. 

I TN I gg Soe cain aia bw, w wwe a ore 0S Ore 2,861,375 
Cer Bes Seen CE ccc ec kevas ese sedan 4,534,372 
Lake Superior Cons. (Rockefeller).................-. 1,347,268 
American Steel & Wire Company..................- 443,622 
vgs sas bebe Sameera 1,078,882 
American Steel Hoop Company..............-eeeee00% 200,000 

NG actin haa ie ow be sale os eS Da elas ele wate neds 10,465,419 
rota! production Lake Superior ore mimes.......... 19,059,393 


This total does not really represent the entire out- 
put controlled, and it is fair to carry it up to, say, 11,- 
00,000 tons, so that more than one-half of the total prod- 
uct is in possession of the consolidation. Then the pos- 
session of railroad lines places outside mines in certain 
districts at a serious disadvantage. Most of the com- 
panies also possess important explorations and vast areas 
of undeveloped mineral lands. 


Transportation Interests. 

As for transportation interests, it must be remem- 
bered that the Minnesota Iron Company own the Duluth 
& Iron Range Railroad, while the Rockefeller interest 
control the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, both having 
ample dock facilities. 

Then there are the Rockefeller, Carnegie and Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire fleets of modern lake steamers, and 
the Carnegie terminals at Conneaut. The Oliver Com- 
pany own 12 ships, the Minnesota 22, the Rockefeller 
interest 59, the Wire company 13, and the National Steel 
Company 6 ships, in all having a capacity of 12,000,000 
tons. Furthermore, there will be a part of the property 
the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Pitts- 
burgh terminal roads of the Carnegie Company. 

Fuel, 

To the enormous and valuable coke interests of the 
H. C, Frick Coke Company in the Connellsville region 
must be added the coal and coke interests of the Fed- 
eral, American Steel & Wire and National Tube Com- 
pany. In this connection it may be stated that negotia- 
tions are under way by which gas interests in Chicago 
ire to build 900 by-product ovens in that city, the coke, 
made from Indiana or lllinois coals, to go to the blast 
furnaces of the Illinois Steel Company. 

Through its control of the Connellsville region the 
lew consolidation would have a powerful influence 
ipon the producers of foundry iron in the Central West, 
1nd would also be the main source of supply of the 
coal used in the cupolas of the foundries over a great 
part of the country. 

Pig Iron, 

/ The equipment of the constituent companies is very 
large for the manufacture of pig iron, and is still being 

| added to, there being now nearly completed the Neville 
island Furnace of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, who quite recently blew in also a new stack at 
Cleveland. The Carnegies are adding two new blast 
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furnaces, the National Steel Company are building one 
at Youngstown and two in the Wheeling district and 
the Illinois Steel Company are constructing two in Chi- 
cago. Of course, some of these really take the place of 
out of date stacks still in commission, but the capacity 
is being materially added to, nevertheless. 


‘ : 2 P \ 
Some good idea of the magnitude of the operations 


of the concerns named may be obtained by noting the 
fact that during the second half of 1900 the furnaces of 
the companies in the consolidation produced about 
2,650,000 tons, out of a total of 5,974,000 tons of coke 
and anthracite iron made in the country during that 
slack period. A close estimate of the capacity of the 
furnaces of the consolidation, not counting the plants 
under construction, would be 125,000 tons per week. 
This is making allowance for the fact that at all times 
a number of blast furnaces must be out of commission 
for repairs. It would be fair, therefore, to place the an- 
nual capacity at 6,500,000 tons, to which the near future 
would add considerably. 

With the exception of some foundry and forge iron 
made by the Lllinois Steel Company and the American 
Steel Hoop Company and some manganiferous and special 
irons produced for sale by the Carnegie Steel Company, 
the whole of the pig iron product has gone into steel 
making, and then even has not been sufficient in busy 
times. This has given opportunities to the outside mer- 
chant Bessemer furnaces in the Central West for mar- 
keting product. It is quite evident that for technical 
reasons alone the tendency will continue to be to make 
the pig iron at the steel works. This means that the 
outside merchant furnaces must seek another outlet. 
To what extent they will go into the foundry iron trade 
remains to be seen. It may depend to some extent to 
the encouragement given:by the consolidation in the 
way of furnishing ore and coke at prices which will per- 
mit of effective competition with the Southern pro- 
ducers. 

The Billet Trade. 

A consolidation of the concerns named will practi- 
cally eliminate from the market both the largest buy- 
ers and the largest sellers of steel in the form of billets 
and sheet bars. In the Central West the only really 
large makers of billets independent of the consolidation 
will be Jones & Laughlins, Limited, of Pittsburgh. 
Like all the great works, they convert a steadily in- 
creasing proportion of steel into forms higher than the 
crude steel. 

The question of a supply of steel for the outside 
smaller rolling mills promises to become increasingly 
grave. The consolidation, with their enormous and 
varied interests in the finished forms, will naturally de- 
mand prices for the intermediate product which will 
place outsiders at a disadvantage. Practically all of 
them have long faced this problem, and have either 
built or are about to build their own plants, unless they 
merely reroll scrap or puddle. Of course, it is the basic 
open hearth, with its capacity to adjust itself to moder- 
ite output, which is the salvation of such concerns. 

Refore entering upon a review of the principal lines 
of finished products we may recall to mind the leading 
mills which will be ranked as “ independents.” 

Independent Plants, 

Jones & LAUGHLINS, LIMITED, Pittsburgh. Practically 
self contained. Sellers of steel billets, bars, structural 
material, light rails and specialties. 

Rervustic Iron & STEEL Company. Consolidation of 
bar mills. Largely self contained, owning some ore, pro- 
ducing some pig iron and making steel billets. 

Otis STEEL Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Producers of 
steel plates, make their own steel. 

CAMBRIA STEEL Company, Johnstown, Pa. Largely 
self contained. Makers of steel rails, structural mate- 
rial, bars and specialties. 

CARBON STEEL Company, Pittsburgh. Makers of 
open hearth steel and steel plates. 

WHEELING IRON & STEEL CoMPANY. Producers of pig 
iron and steel and different lines of finished products. 

OLIVER IRON & STEEL Company. Produce neither pig 
iron nor steel. Make bars and specialties. 

ASHLAND STEEL Company, Ashland, Ky. Have no 
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ore. Produce pig iron, steel, wire rods and wire prod- 
ucts. 

SHARON STEEL Company, Sharon, Pa. New plant. 
Control ore, will produce pig iron, open hearth steel, tin 
plate, sheets and hoops. Largely self contained. 

CRANE Company, Chicago. Do not make pig iron or 
steel. Large manufacturers of pipe. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & STamprne ComMPANny, Granite 
City, Ill. Open hearth plant. Manufacturers of sheets 
for own consumption. 

CoLOoRADO FUEL & COMPANY, 
Alone in territory ‘west of Missouri River. 
tained. Produce rails chiefly. 

Besides these leading concerns there are some larger 
works building, like that of the Union Steel Company, 
at Donora, Pa., and there are a considerable number of 
smaller plants, building or built, to roll sheets, bars, tin 
plate, wire rods or hoops. 

In the East the great majority of the plants remain 
independent. Conspicuous among them are: 

LACKAWANNA Iron & STEEL Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Largely self contained. Manufacturers of steel rails 
and billets. Are building a very large steel and rail 
plant at Buffalo, N. Y., which will have a surplus of 
steel, and may be the nucleus of a series of independ- 
ent enterprises. 


Pueblo, Col. 
Self con- 


IRON 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Company, Steelton, Pa., and 
MARYLAND STEEL ComMPANy, Sparrow’s Point, Md. Con- 


trol ore mines in Cuba. No coke as yet. Produce neces- 
sary pig iron and steel, mostly converted into rails, 
structural material and track material. Furnish steel to 

CENTRAL [RON & STEEL Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Large producers of steel plates. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Steel makers, sellers of special billets. Makers of ar- 
mor, guns and high class forgings. Practically with- 
drawn from steel rail and general finishing trade. 

LUKENS IRON & STEEL Company, Coatesville, Pa. 
Large producers of open hearth steel and of steel plates. 

PHENIX IRON Company, Phoenixville, Pa. Produce 
open hearth steel, roll beams and shapes, and build 
bridges and buildings. 

Rrapina Tron Company, Reading, Pa. Do not yet 
produce steel. Large manufacturers of pipe. 

PaAssAIc ROLLING Mitt Company, Paterson, N. J. 
Manufacturers of steel for own purposes. Roll shapes 
and build bridges and buildings. 

TIDEWATER STEEL Company, Chester, Pa. 
pig iron and steel. 

DIAMOND STATE STEEL COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
Manufacturers of open hearth steel, sellers of billets. 
Manufacture bars, track material and plates. 

AMERICAN IRON & STEEL Mrc. Company, Lebanon, 
Pa. Produce no steel, puddle iron, roll bars. Make 
track material, bolts and nuts and rivets. 

There are a number of smaller mills in the Eastern ter- 
ritory, many of which are independent when that term 
is applied as referring to the purchase of steel billets, 
their raw material being mill or basic pig iron, which 
is beyond the control of the consolidation, and scrap, 
which flows into the local markets. 

We have not enumerated the Troy Steel Company, at 
Troy, N. Y., because there is a possibility that this con- 
cern, now practically controlled by Mr. Morgan, may 
be put into the consolidation. Nor have we alluded to 
the works which manufacture steel tires, like the Stand- 
ard, Midvale or Latrobe, because the consolidated com- 
pany does not touch this branch. No reference has been 
made to the crucible plants, like the Crucible Steel"Com- 
pany of America, which, it is true, produce some steel 
plates, because that is a field by itself. 

The South has been little touched by any of the con- 
solidations in the steel trade or the finished rolling mill 
products. The conspicuous plants are the _ steel 
works of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
and the Alabama Steel & Wire Company, at Ensley, Ala., 
and the works in the Richmond district. 


Produce 


The Steel Rail Trade, 
For many years the interests in the rail trade have 
co-operated under agreements varying in detail, but usu- 
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ally based upon a certain division of tonnage, with an’ 
understanding, more or less binding, as to prices of thy 
mills in the association. Three are now represented in 
the consolidation, first being the group controlled by tly 
Illinois Steel Company; second, the Carnegie Steel Con 
pany, and, third, the National Steel Company, with thei) 
Youngstown plant. These together are entitled to abou 
68 per cent. of the tonnage originating in the Unit 
States, Canada and Mexico. The other works are thy 
Lackawanna, Pennsylvania and Maryland, Cambria a: 
Colorado. The Tennessee Company are building a plant 
and are understood to have taken some orders. With s 
large a proportion of the capacity controlled by one 
terest, and possessing the largest mills, the position of 
the outside works is more difficult than it has been. \; 
is new competition in this field to be very seriously co: 
sidered, since it must be based upon the possession 
enormous plant and the control of raw materials. 

The Structural Trade. 

Aside from the Carnegie Company, the largest singh 
maker of structural steel, concerns in the proposed con 
solidation are only of minor importance. It remains t 
be seen whether the Pencoyd Iron Works, which have 
retained their identity separate from the American 
Bridge Company, will or will not become an integral part 
of the new aggregation. It is the identity of interest 
between the two mills named and the largest consuming 
interest, the American Bridge Company, which gives the 
new consolidation its particular significance in this 
branch. It would be no more than natural if the new 
company worked in the direction of producing all the 
material required by the allied interest, and in that case 
new development might, quite likely, take form first in 
the Chicago district. The leading outside mills are Jones 
& Laughlins, Limited, the Cambria Steel Company, the 
Pheenix Iron Company and the Passaic Rolling Mill 
Company. In this branch associations in different forms 
have been a feature of the trade nearly continuously for 
many years. 

The Plate Trade. 


In the plate trade the new consolidation would possess 
some of the largest mills, notably those of the Carnegic 
and Federal companies, the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany contributing some capacity. The principal outside 
mills are the Otis, Lukens, Central, Worth and Park 
(Crucible Steel Company). Some considerable advantage 
is supposed to accrue through the existence of close rela- 
tions as buyers and sellers between the Carnegie and 
Federal Steel Companies and the Pittsburgh and Joliet 
plants of the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Sheets and Tin Plates. 


Outside of the works belonging to some consumers 
and a few independent plants and dipperies, the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company have pretty full control of the 
situation. In the sheet industry the American Sheet 
Steel Company have only a few small competitors in the 
Central West, and a number with larger tonnage in the 
Bast. 

Bars and Hoops. 

Some of the mills in the proposed consolidation pro- 
duce quite largely of steel and iron bars. This is nota 
bly true of the American Steel Hoop Company, thé 
Carnegie Steel Company and the Federal Steel Com- 
pany. Outside of that circle are the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, Jones & Laughlins, Limited, the 
Cambria Steel Company, and a number of smaller plants 
in the West, and finally all of the mills of the East. 

Hoops and cotton ties are made by the American Stee! 
Hoop Company and the Federal Steel Company, th 
American Steel & Wire Company also having a limited 
capacity. The outside works are not numerous or yer) 
important aside from the new plant of the Sharon St el 
Company. 

Tubes. 

The National Tube Company control a very larg 
percentage of the entire producing capacity of the couL 
try. 


of Chicago, and the Reading Iron Company of Reading 
neither of whom, however, control their own raw mati 


The principal competitors are the Crane Company 
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rials. Some efforts have been started by outside parties 
to enter this field, in one case backed by furnace and 
steel capacity. 

The Wire Industry. 

None of the constituent concerns outside of the Amer- 
can Steel & Wire Company has covered this line, al- 
though the Federal Steel Company do manufacture 
wire rods on a large scale, which haye been sold, for 
some time, under a working arrangement, to the Federal 
Steel Company. Outside of the consolidation, conspicu- 
ous as &@ producer of specialties is the Roebling plant at 
Trenton. Wire rods and wire products are also made 
by the Ashland Steel Company, the Dillon-Griswold 
Company, the Grand Crossing Company, the Sharon 
Steel Company and the Alabama Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. Rods are also made by the New York Steel & 
Wire Company, at Cortland, N. Y., and until the recent 
fire by the New Haven Wire Corporation. In many of 
the wire specialties there are a very large number of in- 
dependent plants. 

On the whole this may appear as a formidable array. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to give numerical expres- 
sion to the relation between the works of the great con- 
solidation and the outside mills. Even if it were, it 
would not accurately convey a judgment of it, because 
the capacity to produce and market cheaply must be the 
ilominating factor, and it must be admitted that broad- 
ly speaking the great concerns of the Central West col- 
lected in this new aggregation possess an enormous ad- 
vantage. It is true that it is carrying a good deal of 
dead wood in the shape of plants not quite up to date, 
but that is so, too, with very many of the independent 
mills. 

It is useless, from the -standpoint of those who are 
henceforth its competitors, to blink at the fact that the 
power of the great consolidation does not alone rest upon 
its mere weight of tonnage or upon its extensive control 
of raw material and of means of transportation; but 
that its strength is based upon the possession of the 
greatest number of all the best equipped plants in the 
country. 

Still a good deal remains to be done to carry into ef- 
fect the many improvements, largely started during the 
last year, by the individual consolidations. There must 
be much strengthening and modernizing of plants and 
of concentration of scattered equipment. 

The course pursued by some of the consolidations 
lately of participating in and encouraging a fusion or a 
co-operation among leading consuming branches may 
soon follow the establishment of this huge organization. 
Some steps have been taken in this direction, for in- 
stance among the can manufacturing industry, the mak 
ers of corrugated sheets and of roofing. 


The Position of the Middleman, 


The probable course of the consolidation is pretty well 
foreshadowed by the steps taken- by the individual con- 
solidations and associations in recent years. In the rail 
trade the broker and the merchant have been practically 
eliminated for years. It is natural that he who formerly 
intervened to a considerable extent between the different 
interests now to be fused will be dispensed with. In the 
smaller lines, including bars, sheets, wire, &c., a certain 
tonnage will be distributed through merchants and job- 
bers upon lines very closely drawn. Some of the man- 
agers of interests in these branches insist that they will 
push the reforms which they have already begun, throw- 
ing down emphatically those who continue to resort to 
trumped up claims when the markets go against them. 
lt is quite evident that the field of the middleman will 
be much narrower in any case, and will be swept away 
in others. 

Steadier Markets, 


The concentration of power in the hands of one large 
‘onsolidation is expected to bring about a decided steady- 
ing of the markets. The factor of ignorance should be 
robbed of much of its power for mischief. The great 
consolidation, controlling its raw materials, must neces- 
sarily be largely relieved of the danger of fluctuations in 
their cost. The close touch with consumptive channels 
Should make it possible to adjust with great nicety 
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the powers of production. As a competitor, so huge an 
organization could develop very dangerous strength by 
waging war in one territory and drawing the sinews 
therefor from uncontested markets. 


A Factor in the World’s Trade, 

When the fact is taken into consideration that a cor- 
poration like that now forming possesses a capacity for 
production very close to that of the entire steel trade of 
Great Britain or Germany, and producing at low cost, 
its influence upon the world’s markets may be appre- 
ciated. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
makers of Great Britain must draw nearer together and 
to some extent at least intimate the Germans, whose syn- 
dicates are in a far better condition to wage war and 
conduct peace negotiations. That the managers of the 
great consolidation will make strenuous and sustained 
efforts to conquer an increasing share of the world’s 
trade is certain. 

Public Opinion, 

It will take clever management on the part of the 
consolidation to meet and break the force of aroused pub- 
lic opinion. Imagination is sure to be inflamed by the 
colossal undertaking now about to be consummated, and 
there are many who will be eager to fan the flames. It 
is difficult to conceive of the range of the powers of a 
concern which so largely controls the manufacture of 
steel, from the tiny tack to the huge armor plate, from 
the hairlike wire to the steel rail, from the thin sheet 
to the enormous bridge and the sky scraper. 

It is stated that the new consolidation will command 
an army of men larger than that of three of the greatest 
trunk lines of the country. To handle such a body suc- 
cessfully alone requires the greatest executive ability, 
and it will require tact and judgment to carry out, with- 
out inflicting grievous injury not alone upon individuals 
but upon whole communities, such simple plans as the 
concentration of scattered works. 

It is certain that the new consolidation will lend much 
support to the anti-trust agitation, and will be its shin- 
ing mark. Keen eyes will watch every move, and un- 
scrupulous demagogues and an unbridled yellow press 
will distort even the most trivial incident. 

~~ 

St. Clair Steel Company.—The St. Clair Steel Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh who are an allied interest of the 
Crucible Steel Company of America, will break ground 
just as soon as weather permits for their large open 
hearth plant, at Blair, on the Monongahela division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The initial plant will con- 
sist of 12 50-ton basic or acid open hearth steel furnaces, 
blooming mill, and perhaps some finishing mills. The 
contract for the blooming mill and engines has been 
given to Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. of Pittsburgh, 
while the furnaces may be erected by the firm them- 
selves. The St. Clair Steel Company will roll down 
billets, blooms and slabs in this mill to be used by con- 
stituent works of the Crucible Steel Company of Amer- 
ica. 

~<> 

The American Rolling Mill Company.—The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, have now 
entirely completed their plant. The factory department 
for the manufacture of corrugated iron, steel roofing 
sheets, eaves trough, conductor pipe, &c., bas been in 
operation since January 1. The open hearth furnaces 
were first charged February 6 and are working very suc- 
cessfully. On the 9th inst. the company began rolling 
sheet bars and in another week expect to have their sheet 
mills in operation. The following are the officers: Geo. 
M. Verity, president and general manager; W. T. Simp- 
son, vice-president; R. C. Phillips, secretary; Jas. B. 
Strawbridge, general superintendent. 

a 

Cc. F. Lum, W. E. Lum and George EB. Lum of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., have incorporated the George E. Lum 
Machine & Supply Company with a capital of $5000, for 
the purpose of dealing in supplies for machinery, &c. 





The American Bridge Company announce their sales 
during the month of January as the largest of any month 
since the organization, aggregating over 60,000 tons. 
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The Subsidy Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., February 12, 1901.—The shipping 
bill has clearly lost ground during the past week, but 
whether this is merely a temporary disadvantage that 
may be regarded in a few days cannot now be stated. The 
vicissitudes experienced by the measure since the begin- 
ning of the present session of Congress have been re- 
markable, and in view of the advanced stage of the ses- 
sion and the complete control of the legislative pro- 
gramme which the peculiar rules of the Senate give to the 
minority the most experienced observers have abandoned 
all attempts to predict the fate of this measure. 

The most important setback received by the shipping 
bill during the past week was the complete failure of the 
plan evolved by the majority to force night sessions. 
These sessions were designed to be devoted entirely to 
the discussion of the shipping bill, and it was antici- 
pated that the consideration of the measure would be 
materialiy expedited, while the regular six hours’ ses- 
sions would be devoted exclusively to the appropriation 
bills and other important administration measures. As 
foreshadowed in these dispatches, the first difficulty en- 
countered was in securing the attendance of a quorum, 
and while this was maintained during parts of two even- 
ings it soon became apparent that it would be a physical 
impossibility to continue such a programme for any 
length of time. In addition, it was found impossible 
during the two night sessions held to confine the dis- 
cussion to the shipping bill, which was only incidentally 
referred to. The character of the two sessions may be 
gathered from the language of Senator Tillman of South 
Carolina, who, in demanding an adjournment, declared 
that it was “time for the ringmaster of this circus to 
close the show.” 

But 15 legislative days now remain, and in view of 
the impossibility under the rules of securing a vote so 
long as any Senator desires to speak, the minority can 
easily prevent a ballot upon the shipping bill. The at- 
titude of the opponents of the measure in the Senate was 
voiced by Senator Jones of Arkansas during the week 
when he demanded that night sessions be abandoned 
and that the day sessions be devoted to the passage of 
appropriation bills. 

“ Speaking for myself,” he said, “‘ and I believe speak- 
ing for those who sit on this side of the chamber, I will 
not, so help me high heaven, ever be a party, directly or 
indirectly, to this effort to throttle free speech. And I put 
you on notice now that if you propose to have these 
sessions you must furnish the quorum; you must have it 
here; you must keep it here in the Senate chamber every 
1minute of the time. It will not do to have your Senators 
in the cloak room or in the committee rooms, or at their 
private houses. It will not do to have you come here 
and answer to your name now and then that you are 
here. You must have the quorum present, and have it 
all the time, as we do not propose to contribute in any 
way to bring about what we believe to be an outrageous, 
tyrannical effort to suppress free speech by brute force.” 

This statement has been universally taken to mean 
that it is the present intention of the minority not to al- 
low a vote to be taken on the shipping bill at the present 
session, and it is believed that nothing short of a com- 
plete change of front on the part of the minority leaders 
can result in the passage of the bill. That this change 
will be brought about is predicted with much apparent 
confidence by the managers of the bill, but the methods 
that are relied upon are not suggested. In the meantime 
the deliberations of the Senate are confined to sessions 
lasting from 11 a.m. to 5 or 6 p.m., and at present are be- 
ing devoted almost exclusively to the appropriation bills. 

setter progress has been made with these measures dur- 
ing the past week than heretofore. The Legislative, the 
Indian, the Pension and the Naval appropriation bills 
have been disposed of, but half a score still remain, in- 
cluding the River and Harbor bill, which now foots up the 
enormous total of $79,000,000. These measures are usu- 
ally before the Senate for two or three days, hence only 
by the exercise of the utmost energy can they be put 
through at the present session, even if the attention of 
the Senate is devoted continuously to them. 

The principal features of the discussion of the ship- 
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ping bill during the past week have been speeches by 
Senators Morgan of Alabama and McLaurin of South 
Carolina, the latter attracting special attention because, 
although a member of the minority, Mr. McLauri: 
strongly urged the passage of the bill. Mr. Morgan's 
speech was devoted to a somewhat sarcastic account of 
the manner in which the original bill had been drafted 
by the Committee of Twenty-five, and of ex-Senator Ei- 
munds’ connection therewith as “employed counse].” 
Senator Morgan also assailed the bill on the alleged 
ground that it practically repealed provisions of the gen- 
eral statutes prohibiting Senators and Congressmen from 
interesting themselves in Government contracts. 

“There are Senators on this floor,” said Senator Mor-. 
gan, “ who are worth millions and millions and millions 
of dollars, and I am very glad they are, and I am glad 
they are here, and am very glad they are worth so much; 
but I will suppose that one of those Senators takes it into 
his head that he will go into the shipping business and 
he goes to the Secretary of the Treasury and he says t 
kim, ‘I want to make a contract to build 50 ships, and | 
‘an give you all the security that is necessary under one 
of the sections of this bill. You know me and I know you. 
We are members of the same political party. I am in 
the Senate, and I should like to get that job.’ Is there 
anything in this bill to prevent it? No, sir. It is put 
right in his power by the repeal of this section, and if 
it interferes with, supersedes, or in any wise contradicts 
the provision of this bill that statute goes by the board 
and that relieves him. There is no restraint left upon 
him.” 

Senator Morgan also declared that the shipping Dill 
violated atprinciple which had been observed in all the 
fiscal legislation of the United States for many years. 
He asserted that no greater safeguard existed than th« 
law which provided that no officer of the Government 
could make a contract that would bind the United States 
beyond the current fiscal year. ‘“ But when,” said he, 
“vou get one of these contracts made and signed and 
executed according to the terms of this statute, and its 
execution is entered upon by the party contracting, that 
party has got it in his power to continue, it makes no dif: 
fence what disaster it may bring upon the country. He 
keeps on piling up debt after debt for the Government 
of the United States and we have no resort except in re- 
pudiation or bankruptcy.” 

Senator McLaurin’s speech attracted great attention 
not only because of the divergence of his views from 
those of his political associates, but also because it em- 
phisizes the extent to which the great cotton industry of 
the South has been brought into sympathy with the pro- 
posed legislation. Senator McLaurin said in part: 

“It is not my purpose to enter into a lengthy discus 
sion of this measure, but I shall confine myself to a sim- 
ple statement of the reasons which will influence me in 
my vote upon the bill. 

“In May last there met at Charlotte, N, C., the most 
representative body of business men which has assem- 
bled in that section during the last 25 years. It was the 
annual meeting of the Cotton Spinners’ Association of 
the South. It represented the entire cotton business from 
Virginia to Texas, and about 400 or 500 men, the fore 
most in the South, were there. 

“No other industry is so thoroughly typical of the 
South as that of cotton. No other country in the world 
and no other section of any country has such a complete 
monopoly of so vast an industry as the South has in the 
production of raw cotton, and as it is destined to havé 
in the near future in the manufactured product. In that 
favored section is produced three-fourths of the world’s 
cotton supply, including the value of the seed, which nets 
to our people more than $400,000,000, and before it 
reaches the consumer it amounts to more than $2,000, 
000,000 in the finished product. 

“ Producing, we might also say, the world’s supply of 
raw cotton, the South is also rapidly developing cotton 
manufacturing, so that in its own mills it may furnish 
employment for its hitherto idle hands, and thus create 
the enormous wealth which New England and Old Eng- 
land and the Continent have made in turning our cottoD 
into the finished product. The men who gathered at 
Charlotte are the leaders in this great industry. They 
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are the men who are making the South. Where no grass 
crew they are making two blades to grow. Where a few 
years ago there were thousands of idle, unemployed peo- 
nle living in ignorance and in poverty, there are to-day 
tens of thousands of well fed, well clothed, thrifty, well 
paid operatives working in the mills built by these great 
captains of industry. 

“ At their meeting in Charlotte after two days of bril- 
liant speeches there was not a dissenting voice in public 
or in private against the following resolution, a resolu- 
tion having in view especially the bill under cousidera- 
tion, because it was mentioned in nearly every speech 
that was made. With a ringing cheer these 400 or 500 
great captains of Southern industry, representing a busi- 
ness investment of more than $150,000,000, unanimously 
resolved: 

“*That the Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association 
recommend to Congress the enacting of legislation carry- 
ing such compensation as will stimulate the development 
of American shipping interests under the American flag 
to an extent necessary to handle American commerce on 
the high seas in time of peace, and which will provide 
at the same time such transports and auxiliary service 
as may be needed in time of war.’ 

“TI know a great many of these men. I might say 
| know a majority of them personally, and the others I 
know well by reputation. I know that they are patriots 
at heart. I know that they are as deeply interested in 
the welfare of the South and of this country as any man 
who stnads upon this floor. I know that they are doing 
great work in bringing prosperity to the whole South 
by the creation of employment. I know that the de- 
velopment of a home market for cotton, in active compe- 
tition with foreign producers, has, during the last two 
years, had a most marked effect in increasing the price 
of the staple to the farmer. 

“T have here a number of letters which I will not 
consume time by reading but which I will print as a part 
of my remarks, from men all over the South (from my 
own State as well as elsewhere) upon this subject. Out- 
side of the cotton mill interest I further believe that the 
convention in Charlotte represented the advanced 
thought of the business people of the South, and it was 
shown in the great industrial convention held a few 
weeks ago in New Orleans, La., and it was reached last 
week at a meeting in Brunswick, Ga., and its expression 
will be found in the letters which I shall publish as a 
part of my remarks.” 

The present plans of the managers of the shipping bill 
include rapid work upon the appropriation bills for sev- 
eral days, and when they are fairly out of danger to try 
another series of night sessions. In the meantime consid- 
erable missionary work is being done among the minority 
Senators, and the River and Harbor bill, in which the 
Southern States have important interests, is being held 
in the Commerce Committee. w. L. C. 


oS 


Improvements at Homestead.—Some extensive im- 
provements are under way at the Homestead Steel 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, and more will 
be started in a short time that will greatly increase the 
capacity of the plant and give employment to many 
more men. Work has been started on four additional 
open hearth furnaces in No. 2 department at the Home- 
stead Steel Works. The excavation is almost finished 
and the brick work is well under way. The new fur- 
naces are being erected at the upper end of the mill, and 
will result in the extension of the present building over 
200 feet. The new furnaces will have a capacity of 50 
tons each. There are already 46 basic open hearth fur- 
naces in operation at the Homestead Works, and with 
the four new ones now being built the works will be 
the greatest open hearth plant in the world, with a ca- 
pacity of over one-third of all the open hearth steel 
turned out in the country. The new furnaces will be 
rushed to completion as fast as possible. The additional 
rolling mills erected at the Homestead plant during the 
past two years have overtaxed the capacity of the roll 
shops, and a large annex is to be built at once. Many 
additional lathes will be put in. Another improvement 


will be the enlargement of the pipe fitting shop. A new 
shop will be erected near the site of the present one. 
Ground has also been broken at Duquesne for the new 
merchant mill. The site of the mill is the Oliver Park 
property, where the company intended to erect the pro- 
posed tube mill. Several hundred men are at work on 
the excavating. Sidings are being put in from the Pitts- 
burgh, Virginia and Charleston and Union railroads, and 
the parts of machinery for the mill are expected to ar- 
rive in a few days. 
_— 


The Cleveland Molders’ Strike. 


(By Telegraph.) 

CLEVELAND, Quo, February 12, 1900.—The report is 
current here that after a five days’ conference the officers 
of the National Founders’ Association and the Molders’ 
Union are apparently as far apart as ever in the attempt 
to settle the Cleveland strike. The conference commit- 
tees were unable to agree in regard to what shall be 
done with the 300 non-union molders now employed in 
the shops in Cleveland. The foundrymen insist that in 
justice to these men they must be retained, while the 
molders will not consent to this. The conferees consisted 
of President W. H. Hoyt, Nathaniel French, Antonio 
C. Pessano, John M. Tayler and W. H. Pfahler of the 
Administrative Council of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation, and President Martin Fox, Joseph Valentine, 
James E. Roach, M. P. Murphy and David Balck of the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America. Secretary John 
A. Penton of the National Founders’ Association, when 
interviewed Tuesday evening, denied the report that 
negotiations for the settlement of the strike had been 
abandoned, and stated that they would be continued. 


He will be in a position to give out further information 
to-morrow. 
~ — 


The Associated Expanded Metal Companies.—The 
regular semiannual convention of the Associated Ex- 
panded Metal Companies of North America will be held 
in the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, commencing Thurs- 
day, February 14. These meetings of the Associated 
Expanded Metal Companies are for the purpose of hav- 
ing an interchange of ideas and going over the different 
features of the business. The arrangements for enter- 
taining the representatives of the company are in the 
hands of Samuel Garrison and Walter Chess of Pitts- 
burgh. On Thursday evening a banquet will be held in 
the Hotel Schenley. On Friday the guests will visit the 
Carnegie Steel Company works at Homestead and Brad- 
dock. It is stated that the outlook for building opera- 
tions for this year will be the largest in years, besides 
the quality and standard will be better. The number of 
structures to withstand the ravages of fire will be larger 
than during any preceding year. The companies that 
will be represented at the convention are as follows: 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Company, Chicago; Cen- 
tral Expanded Metal Company, Pittsburgh; Eastern Ex- 
panded Metal Company, Boston; New York Expanded 
Metal Company, New York; St. Louis Expanded Metal 
Fireproofing Company, St. Louis; Southern Expanded 
Metal Company, Washington, D. C.; Expanded Metal 
Fireproofing Company, Chicago; Merritt & Co., Philadel- 
phia; Buffalo Expanded Metal Construction Company, 
Buffalo; Expanded Metal Fireproofing Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh; Western Expanded Metal & Fire- 
proofing Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Expanded Metal 
Fireproofing Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada; the 
Fireproof Home Company, New York. 

A ae 


The Board of Appeals of McKeesport Councils, at 
McKeesport, Pa., met last week and handed down a de- 
cision in the appeals taken by the National Tube Com- 
pany and the American Sheet Steel Company for the W. 
Dewees Wood Works. The National Tube Company had 
been assessed $1,300,000, which was reduced $163,000, 
leaving the assessment $50,000 higher than in 1900. The 
American Sheet Steel Company had been assessed $254,- 
QUO, which was reduced $6000, making the assessment 
$9500 higher than in 1900. 
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The Subsidy Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., February 12, 1901.—The shipping 
bill has clearly lost ground during the past week, but 
whether this is merely a temporary disadvantage that 
may be regarded in a few days cannot now be stated. The 
vicissitudes experienced by the measure since the begin- 
ning of the present session of Congress have been re- 
markable, and in view of the advanced stage of the ses- 
sion and the complete control of the legislative pro- 
gramme which the peculiar rules of the Senate give to the 
minority the most experienced observers have abandoned 
all attempts to predict the fate of this measure. 

The most important setback received by the shipping 
bill during the past week was the complete failure of the 
plan evolved by the majority to force night sessions. 
These sessions were designed to be devoted entirely to 
the discussion of the shipping bill, and it was antici- 
pated that the consideration of the measure would be 
materialiy expedited, while the regular six hours’ ses- 
sions would be devoted exclusively to the appropriation 
bills and other important administration measures. As 
foreshadowed in these dispatches, the first difficulty en- 
countered was in securing the attendance of a quorum, 
and while this was maintained during parts of two even- 
ings it soon became apparent that it would be a physical 
impossibility to continue such a programme for any 
length of time. In addition, it was found impossible 
during the two night sessions held to confine the dis- 
cussion to the shipping bill, which was only incidentally 
referred to. The character of the two sessions may be 
gathered from the language of Senator Tillman of South 
Carolina, who, in demanding an adjournment, declared 
that it was “time for the ringmaster of this circus to 
close the show.” 

But 15 legislative days now remain, and in view of 
the impossibility under the rules of securing a vote so 
long as any Senator desires to speak, the minority can 
easily prevent a ballot upon the shipping bill. The at- 
titude of the opponents of the measure in the Senate was 
voiced by Senator Jones of Arkansas during the week 
when he demanded that night sessions be abandoned 
and that the day sessions be devoted to the passage of 
appropriation bills. 

“ Speaking for myself,” he said, “and I believe speak- 
ing for those who sit on this side of the chamber, I will 
not, so help me high heaven, ever be a party, directly or 
indirectly, to this effort to throttle free speech. And I put 
you on notice now that if you propose to have these 
sessions you must furnish the quorum; you must have it 
here; you must keep it here in the Senate chamber every 
iainute of the time. It will not do to have your Senators 
in the cloak room or in the committee rooms, or at their 
private houses. It will not do to have you come here 
and answer to your name now and then that you are 
here. You must have the quorum present, and have it 
nll the time, as we do not propose to contribute in any 
way to bring about what we believe to be an outrageous, 
tyrannical effort to suppress free speech by brute force.” 

This statement has been universally taken to mean 
that it is the present intention of the minority not to al- 
low a vote to be taken on the shipping bill at the present 
session, and it is believed that nothing short of a com- 
plete change of front on the part of the minority leaders 
can result in the passage of the bill. That this change 
will be brought about is predicted with much apparent 
confidence by the managers of the bill, but the methods 
that are relied upon are not suggested. In the meantime 
the deliberations of the Senate are confined to sessions 
lasting from 11 a.m. to 5 or 6 p.m., and at present are be- 
ing devoted almost exclusively to the appropriation bills. 
Better progress has been made with these measures dur- 
ing the past week than heretofore. The Legislative, the 
Indian, the Pension and the Naval appropriation bills 
have been disposed of, but half a score still remain, in- 
cluding the River and Harbor bill, which now foots up the 
enormous total of $79,000,000. These measures are usu- 
ally before the Senate for two or three days, hence only 
by the exercise of the utmost energy can they be put 
through at the present session, even if the attention of 
the Senate is devoted continuously to them. 

The principal features of the discussion of the ship- 
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ping bill during the past week have been speeches }) 
Senators Morgan of Alabama and McLaurin of South 
Carolina, the latter attracting special attention becaus 
although a member of the minority, Mr. McLauri, 
strongly urged the passage of the bill. Mr. Morgan’s 
speech was devoted to a somewhat sarcastic account of 
the manner in which the original bill had been drafted 
by the Committee of Twenty-five, and of ex-Senator Ed. 
munds’ connection therewith as “employed counse!.” 
Senator Morgan also assailed the bill on the alleged 
ground that it practically repealed provisions of the gen. 
eral statutes prohibiting Senators and Congressmen from 
interesting themselves in Government contracts. 

“ There are Senators on this floor,’ said Senator Mor. 
gan, “ who are worth millions and millions and millions 
of dollars, and I am very glad they are, and I am glad 
they are here, and am very glad they are worth so much; 
but I will suppose that one of those Senators takes it into 
his head that he will go into the shipping business and 
he goes to the Secretary of the Treasury and he says t 
bim, ‘I want to make a contract to build 50 ships, and | 
can give you all the security that is necessary under one 
of the sections of this bill. You know me and I know you. 
We are members of the same political party. I am in 
the Senate, and I should like to get that job.’ Is ther 
anything in this bill to prevent it? No, sir. It is put 
right in his power by the repeal of this section, and if 
it interferes with, supersedes, or in any wise contradicts 
the provision of this bill that statute goes by the board 
and that relieves him. There is no restraint left upon 
him.” 

Senator Morgan also declared that the shipping bill 
violated a principle which had been observed in all the 
fiscal legislation of the United States for many years. 
He asserted that no greater safeguard existed than the 
law which provided that no officer of the Government 
could make a contract that would bind the United States 
beyond the current fiscal year. “But when,” said he, 
“you get one of these contracts made and signed and 
executed according to the terms of this statute, and its 
execution is entered upon by the party contracting, that 

party has got it in his power to continue, it makes no dif: 
fence what disaster it may bring upon the country. He 
keeps on piling up debt after debt for the Government 
of the United States and we have no resort except in re- 
pudiation or bankruptcy.” 

Senator McLaurin’s speech attracted great attention 
not only because of the divergence of his views from 
those of his political associates, but also because it em- 
phisizes the extent to which the great cotton industry of 
the South has been brought into sympathy with the pro- 
posed legislation. Senator McLaurin said in part: 

“Tt is not my purpose to enter into a lengthy discus: 
sion of this measure, but I shall confine myself to a sim- 
ple statement of the reasons which will influence me in 
my vote upon the bill. 

“In May last there met at Charlotte, N, C., the most 
representative body of business men which has assem- 
bled in that section during the last 25 years. It was the 
annual meeting of the Cotton Spinners’ Association of 
the South. It represented the entire cotton business from 
Virginia to Texas, and about 400 or 500 men, the fore 
most in the South, were there. 

“No other industry is so thoroughly typical of the 
South as that of cotton. No other country in the world 
and no other section of any country has such a complete 
monopoly of so vast an industry as the South has in the 
production of raw cotton, and as it is destined to havé 
in the near future in the manufactured product. In that 
favored section is produced three-fourths of the world’s 
cotton supply, including the value of the seed, which nets 
to our people more than $400,000,000, and before it 
reaches the consumer it amounts to more than $2,000, 
000,000 in the finished product. 

“ Producing, we might also say, the world’s supply of 
raw cotton, the South is also rapidly developing cotton 
manufacturing, so that in its own mills it may furnis) 
employment for its hitherto idle hands, and thus create 
ithe enormous wealth which New England and Old Eng: 
land and the Continent have made in turning our cottoD 
into the finished product. The men who gathered at 
Charlotte are the leaders in this great industry. They 
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ire the men who are making the South. Where no grass 
crew they are makipg two blades to grow. Where a few 
years ago there were thousands of idle, unemployed peo- 
ole living in ignorance and in poverty, there are to-day 
tens of thousands of well fed, well clothed, thrifty, well 
paid operatives working in the mills built by these great 
aptains of industry. 

* At their meeting in Charlotte after two days of bril- 
liant speeches there was not a dissenting voice in public 
or in private against the following resolution, a resolu- 
tion having in view especially the bill under considera- 
tion, because it was mentioned in nearly every speech 
that was made. With a ringing cheer these 400 or 500 
great captains of Southern industry, representing a busi- 
ness investment of more than $150,000,000, unanimously 
resolved: 

“*That the Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association 
recommend to Congress the enacting of legislation carry- 
pg such compensation as will stimulate the development 
of American shipping interests under the American flag 
to an extent necessary to handle American commerce on 
the high seas in time of peace, and which will provide 
at the same time such transports and auxiliary service 
as may be needed in time of war.’ 

“I know a great many of these men. I might say 
I know a majority of them personally, and the others I 
know well by reputation. I know that they are patriots 
at heart. I know that they are as deeply interested in 
the welfare of the South and of this country as any man 
who stnads upon this floor. I know that they are doing 
great work in bringing prosperity to the whole South 
by the creation of employment. I know that the de- 
velopment of a home market for cotton, in active compe- 
tition with foreign producers, has, during the last two 
years, had a most marked effect in increasing the price 
of the staple to the farmer. 

“T have here a number of letters which I will not 
consume time by reading but which I will print as a part 
of my remarks, from men all over the South (from my 
own State as well as elsewhere) upon this subject. Out- 
side of the cotton mill interest I further believe that the 
convention in Charlotte represented the advanced 
thought of the business people of the South, and it was 
shown in the great industrial convention held a few 
weeks ago in New Orleans, La., and it was reached last 
week at a meeting in Brunswick, Ga., and its expression 
will be found in the letters which I shall publish as a 
part of my remarks.” 

The present plans of the managers of the shipping bill 
include rapid work upon the appropriation bills for sev- 
eral days, and when they are fairly out of danger to try 
another series of night sessions. In the meantime consid- 
erable missionary work is being done among the minority 
Senators, and the River and Harbor bill, in which the 
Southern States have important interests, is being held 
in the Commerce Committee. W. L. ©. 
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Improvements at Homestead.—Some extensive im- 
provements are under way at the Homestead Steel 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, and more will 
be started in a short time that will greatly increase the 
capacity of the plant and give employment to many 
more men. Work has been started on four additional 
open hearth furnaces in No. 2 department at the Home- 
stead Steel Works. The excavation is almost finished 
and the brick work is well under way. The new fur- 
naces are being erected at the upper end of the mill, and 
will result in the extension of the present building over 
200 feet. The new furnaces will have a capacity of 50 
tons each. ‘There are already 46 basic open hearth fur- 
naces in operation at the Homestead Works, and with 
the four new ones now being built the works will be 
the greatest open hearth plant in the world, with a ca- 
pacity of over one-third of all the open hearth steel 
turned out in the country. The new furnaces will be 
rushed to completion as fast as possible. The additional 
rolling mills erected at the Homestead plant during the 
past two years have overtaxed the capacity of the roll 
shops, and a large annex is to be built at once. Many 
additional lathes will be put in. Another improvement 


will be the enlargement of the pipe fitting shop. A new 
shop will be erected near the site of the present one. 
Ground has also been broken at Duquesne for the new 
merchant mill. The site of the mill is the Oliver Park 
property, where the company intended to erect the pro- 
posed tube mill. Several hundred men are at work on 
the excavating. Sidings are being put in from the Pitts- 
burgh, Virginia and Charleston and Union railroads, and 
the parts of machinery for the mill are expected to ar- 
rive in a few days. 


The Cleveland Molders’ Strike. 


(By Telegraph.) 

CLEVELAND, Oulo, February 12, 1900.—The report is 
current here that after a five days’ conference the officers 
of the National Founders’ Association and the Molders’ 
Union are apparently as far apart as ever in the attempt 
to settle the Cleveland strike. The conference commit- 
tees were unable to agree in regard to what shall be 
done with the 300 non-union molders now employed in 
the shops in Cleveland. The foundrymen insist that in 
justice to these men they must be retained, while the 
molders will not consent to this. The conferees consisted 
of President W. H. Hoyt, Nathaniel French, Antonio 
C. Pessano, John M. Tayler and W. H. Pfahler of the 
Administrative Council of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation, and President Martin Fox, Joseph Valentine, 
James E. Roach, M. P. Murphy and David Balck of the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America. Secretary John 
A. Penton of the National Founders’ Association, when 
interviewed Tuesday evening, denied the report that 
negotiations for the settlement of the strike had been 
abandoned, and stated that they would be continued. 
He will be in a position to give out further information 
to-morrow. 

—_ 


The Associated Expanded Metal Companies.—The 
regular semiannual convention of the Associated Ex- 
panded Metal Companies of North America will be held 
in the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, commencing Thurs- 
day, February 14. These meetings of the Associated 
Expanded Metal Companies are for the purpose of hav- 
ing an interchange of ideas and going over the different 
features of the business. The arrangements for enter- 
taining the representatives of the company are in the 
hands of Samuel Garrison and Walter Chess of Pitts- 
burgh. On Thursday evening a banquet will be held in 
the Hotel Schenley. On Friday the guests will visit the 
Carnegie Steel Company works at Homestead and Brad- 
dock. It is stated that the outlook for building opera- 
tions for this year will be the largest in years, besides 
the quality and standard will be better. The number of 
structures to withstand the ravages of fire will be larger 
than during any preceding year. The companies that 
will be represented at the convention are as follows: 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Company, Chicago; Cen- 
tral Expanded Metal Company, Pittsburgh; Eastern Ex- 
panded Metal Company, Boston; New York Expanded 
Metal Company, New York; St. Louis Expanded Metal 
Fireproofing Company, St. Louis; Southern Expanded 
Metal Company, Washington, D. C.; Expanded Metal 
Fireproofing Company, Chicago; Merritt & Co., Philadel- 
phia; Buffalo Expanded Metal Construction Company, 
Buffalo; Expanded Metal Fireproofing Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh; Western Expanded Metal & Fire- 
proofing Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Expanded Metal 
Fireproofing Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada; the 
Fireproof Home Company, New York. 

LSS 


The Board of Appeals of McKeesport Councils, at 
McKeesport, Pa., met last week and handed down a de- 
cision in the appeals taken by the National Tube Com- 
pany and the American Sheet Steel Company for the W. 
Dewees Wood Works. The National Tube Company had 
been assessed $1,300,000, which was reduced $163,000, 
leaving the assessment $50,000 higher than in 1900. The 
American Sheet Steel Company had been assessed $254,- 
QUO, which was reduced $6000, making the assessment 
$9500 higher than in 1900. 
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Pig Iron Production 


Heavily Increased. 
Stocks Decline Slightly. 


There has been a heavy increase in the active furnace 
capacity during January, partly by the starting of new 
furnaces and by the blowing in of stacks in the Central 
West. 

The weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast on Feb- 
ruary 1 compares as follows with that of the preceding 


periods: 








Capacity 

Furnaces per week. 

in ble ast. Gross tons. 
February 1, 1901...... 278.258 
SE 2... «..<. cnanovecteessnces 250 351 
December 1, 1900...... 228 846 
November 1 IN cncceebbhkieseaas’ chckeeews 215,304 
October 1........ Seve stenoses ab eeeee es OEOd0e 223.169 
September 1...0.....5 ceccsceccens iesuennes : 231,778 
August 1...... abide - seebuetcseasans 244,426 
Eee eae eae pbumkws 283,413 
| ~  papeennpeiae ea car epee 296,376 
SM Tc. sa cusheaboebs banneneescihhehbesuatnb anes 293,850 
res hve skicee icshnnkieaaes 289,482 
March 1 ne ere: — pei venue 292,643 
Peeeety 1... scesse er os 298,014 
January 1 hontiiiees 204,186 
Dy Ae. ccceecces #§ swexheoenabuns 296,959 
TS i. Sel. 5 codes chatebs bess) Sbeeuas ReNee 288,522 
October 1 tie 278,650 
September 1 257 267,335 
August 1 244 267,672 
July 1 237 263,363 
June 1...... 220 251,062 
aa eee 217 250,095 
DES icFitkiunbtesdekecsnawenshenekns osee 205 245,746 
March 1 192 228,195 
February 1 195 237,639 
sanuany 1 200 243,516 
December 1 nn KS 195 235,528 
ee »osg ee eeenepeeeneeeeente ee 196 228,935 
PE E .cksaNanssewies 6oxnekes kescssseueaeweeeeD 192 215,635 


The condition of the coke and anthracite furnaces at 
the beginning of the month was as follows: 


Voke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast February 1, 1901. 


z . “ > ad 
63 % >¥ = > 
: Zs = =-B $a .— 
Location of furnaces =e | Sa hee =. uP 
eo Tine Se ~o | St 
ool es oo 6° | 36 
eB Z 0 | A oO 
SE CEE. o huctnthstnnmossuene ve 14 2 3,144 12 | 8,887 
New Jersey. .......... cum 8 3 1,935 5) 2,695 
EEE” Va ccabas 000556) bance | 38 3 595 0 0 
Pennsylvania : 
OOS Derr 29 16 9,870 13 5,064 
Spiegel Pere 1 1 1B2 0 0 
Schuylkill Valley . eee 9 8,667 5 2115 
Upper Susquehanna......... 4 3 3,500 1 336 
Lower Susquehanna ......... 9 4 4,003 5 1,986 
RS 1 1 490 0 0 
Lebanon Valley ............. 12 10 10,299 2 1,480 
Pittsburgh District........... 30 27 63,002 3 4,794 
"eee ca 1 1 1,648 0 | 0 
Shenango Vv alley cement oe 15 Q 13,548 6 5,908 
Western Pennsylvania........ 23 13 15,961 10 5,811 
EE seuhicasdneessansaneess 1 1 890 0 C 
DEE Saencesscmemacbive 5 3 5,185 2 1,375 
Wheeling District .............. 8 6 8,567 2 3,220 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley tt ee 18 2 24,219 1 1.617 
Central and Northern......... 14 10 16,793 4 8.998 
Hocking Valley............. 2 2 835 0 0 
Hanging Rock...... osenne an 14 8 4,557 6 1,607 
TT cc pauiih betnaen knee Gis 15 14 25,710 1 2,252 
DEE 5 -carnawnaivgav cum 1 1 860 0 0 
SE ee 1 0 0 1 763 
Se 5 3 3,572 2 1,176 
ee eee = 1 0 0 1 570 
on cee 2 2 3,309 0 0 
The South : 
CO er re 21 15 9,650 6 3,160 
aaa ; 5 3 1,025 2 1,370 
Alabama .......... anivehesse 34 20 22,680 14 8,734 
OS ER el 13 8 5,276 5 2,827 
Georgia ...... 04906250 000be00 1 0 0 1 450 
North Carolina........... sane 2 0 0 2 437 
Totals ccccconsccceccecesos | Oe | S10 269,923 | 112 77,597 


In comparison with previous months the record of 
the coke and anthracite furnaces stands as follows in 
gross tons: 


Number Capacity 
in blast. per week 


os ee ee aeeuk aeseeeee ci 210 278,258 
January 1...... pspeabsnen cedseneeeeeess 201 243,254 
Pe? 1 SEO... coscanushossesoesctenns cbennses 179 222,067 
0” 3 SE eee nn 171 207,381 
October 1. jo tsthtnbenepesbbeascesoes wehe® cneeere 182 214.921 
NO Dave vocnns00denensecen0ene8e os ctcscnase 197 223,551 
RRO 1. ovinswvduccanssengensecsneh snnnntensconns 209 236, 131 
 § ee ee mctcaneenseeashe%s 252 274,921 
DEE theackduoudéanein bekbeveuseSeurbneene ss : 266 eT 
SEE Ustics bsagh tee pee eseneusase er ee 267 286,956 
in re 262 281,644 
SEE Os ietbecnesdebescencks av sentwenehieest auecke 264 285,596 
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ee R: cis whens ceed ub weeeen eke teaches’ 264 290,010 
SS = ee ee Ss eeabchinl ashe the athe 250 286,729 
SS ee pinmastiaiaene. 253 289,448 
PUNO. Lacsneccsesvesss $n ssdeetuheeseeensnpeeee 248 281,409 
October 1...... SDhkshbees ntaawhecee einen pc eun 241 272, 428 
I Bvicsceuccanaceesesasce® seesbeaousnenens 233 261,670 
PE inte ccs Gndesheenahssotakddihegeenteshaue® 222 261.48 
DTD CUNee “on auseeiehbbn sc Eusubeabaebeneban eats 217 257 4 
DE Reveddieuc shhh sseneeeene 900 bb ket oeeeeenntess 204 249,119 
“>> ee ed Se ee lene eae 197 245,24 
DEG iets acetecscuabh ohana shesse sesh jaasceesas 188 240,968 
thn ane acesGiinenicsc ish usbbweweea<s saunas 175 228 
(“RSP eenee eS eaeb hes aabeewnt 178 232.672 
rT ie adn’ bennbncceet™ ateaR Cans 180 237 40 
BPOCOMNNOP 1, IGBOB.. .wcsccvcccecccces spubons Ren aes ov 177 220.51 
DRL, cscrcscusnak asks buaceabackeecess* can 176 ZL GRs 
gt Pe nee ae Pe ee ee 172 209, 


During January production was resumed by Stan 
hope in New Jersey, Eliza at Pittsburgh, Sharon in thy 
Shenango Valley, Punxy and Juniata in Western Penn 
sylvania, Paxton in the lower Shenango Valley, and 
Sheridan in the Lebanon Valley, Steubenville in tly 
Wheeling district, the new furnace of the American Ste 
& Wire Company in the Cleveland district, Etna in t) 
Hanging Rock, Anna, Mary and Niles in the Mahoning 
Valley, Calumet and Union in the Chicago district and 
one Ashland in Kentucky. There were blown out Zanes 
ville, Low Moor and one Pioneer in Birmingham. 

The condition of the charcoal furnaces at the begin 
ning of the month was as follows: 


Charcoal Furnaces in Blast February 1, 191. 








S = 4 as ~~ a 
Location of furnaces. a$ i SF | 3¢ 5 
a | Se | Ow gS t 
Se. ae -o &.% 
oo 9° a" | o }| g& 
- 4 o | o 
I 7 3 26 | 4 | 360 
oo. aaa 2 2 144 0 0 
Pennsylvania............ 13 2 2 | it HK 
DC Uicktcenbes easweonvees 4 0 ae 44 
MIR... cccunenéabubewbaons ve 3 1 60 | 2 | 120 
| eee 6 4 220 2 144 
| Se 3 0 0 3 200 
ES SEE 6 4 1,334 5 i 320 
Georgia 4 1 § 3 | 549 
Alabama 4 3 936 | 1 | 325 
Michigan, Missouri and Wiscon- | | 
___ fh Re ee 13 10 4,735 | 8 1,2 
Texas ..... ° cian mawuraee ei 4 1 168 | 3 | 77 
{ ' 
ORIG os sncsvnsecndanase pieeawn 69 31 8,335 | 88 | 4,960 





AS compared with previous months the record of 
active charcoal furnaces stands as follows: 

Furnaces Capacity 

in blast. per week 

February 1, 1901. 31 5 


ee ee ee . “ee “eeeeee 5,3 
January 1... jithepvekaseeke kets abanes 82 7,097 
SE ED =o. ods ene nandu wcemiinwaecue 32 iv 
TT IRE ENE SF CCIE EE NNR . 30 
Eas ich ica ving, us samaWhal cat pilots Oak porenee 31 
ID cc seu avcnkann eben ences ees rome nes 31 
ae a (itt then bhows wend eaes 31 
DN MMinki+s ss sbaGucaNaebie bie <wodbaboasens 32 
eT aaae esse 27 
SEE Sakti che nus ea naeb da deme bnee ae ha konlskaa co 25 
| NEARS 2 ghee ia ripen Qran ed de tea tee : eeenee 2 
SESE vane evan pa Pu bhai pases tachindkuncwse 20 
as icc coasn con theyawwae so bee cuwics : 32 
ea ee eee ee eae ae aw 
I UN 0 CNS er 30 
a i a a a 29 
Oe 2 ee peldinienhdkédesin ned teawnan 25 
EE Ba iinnd6s004bednkayen ucenndeds*iisacacvesé 2 
CT Dives cnks aacinenGhies Wen nhe kus e eect peueentens peu 
EW case nushtkans casein nite testis cn pusccaneeanse 20 
June 1 R 16 
ME chinks: he Sek piauehecionees*6esasnsenbs » 
SED ep Fs OUMGKs.c5s 1h! RAKE Suoe fouka beans 17 
March 1 nb bnoely sche ein tnsad oben .eer—esee 16 
PI, Doh t:c5sxisinec'.c Gbausanuaaiicciemen<ana se 17 
a ae eas Coe erccccccsons 20 
OE ST. DOOD... ccneseucenectacvennes -aack 18 
November i,....... ninsnbnwnes seonbchatsweeues ahh«ss wv 
October 1. cnsgdpieucanssutdwes eduuncine atée 2 


Furnace Stocks. 

The position of furnace stocks, sold and unsold, as re 
ported to us, was as below on February 1, the same fur 
naces being represented as in former months. This does 
not include the holdings of the steel works producing 
their own iron. 


Stocks. Sept.1. Oct.1. Nov.1. Dec. 1. Jan.1 Feb. ! 
Anthracite and 
Coke ek 575.713 608,587 573,952 493,702 489,450 4835 
Charcoal........ 49,444 61,944 67,514 62,984 69,213 73, 23 0 











Totals.... .. 625,157 670,531 641,466 556,686 558.663 556,764 
Warrant Stocks, 
The American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Compan) 
report the following stocks: 














Stocks. Sept.1. Oct.1. Nov.1 Dec.1. Jan.1. Feb. 1. 
Coke and An- 
thracite....... 20,000 20,300 18,500 17,400 15,000 13,000 
Charcoal........ 1,800 1,500 1,500 1,400 1,400 1,400 
Totals....... 21,900 21.809 20,000 18800 16,400 14,400 
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THE 
MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 

Stack No. 2 of the Lorain Steel Company, Lorain, Ohio, has 
resumed blast again after being idle six or seven months. The 
two blast furnaces and Bessemer plant of the Lorain Steel Com- 
any are in operation. 

The report that the American Sheet Steel Company, New 
York City, would build two more sheet mills at Struthers, Ohio, 
s untrue. 

The Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company 

Youngstown, Ohio, started up on Wednesday, February 6, 
after a delay of seven days, owing to the breaking of the main 
shaft in the blooming mill engine. 

The Vulcanus Forging Company of Cleveland, Ohio, are run- 

ning their plant to utmost capacity. This concern will build a 
ew works in the coming spring. Recent orders included a con- 
ract for 27,000 lag screws and one for 15,000 lag screws, all 
vr Government work. The company have just shipped a carload 
if %-inch rivets to Chicago, a carload of air brake pins, and 
122 tons of truss and bridge rods. A considerable order for 
forgings for a Northern Ohio concern has also been booked. 
\mong recent machinery added are 4-inch bolt cutters manu- 
actured by the Reliance Machine & Tool Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company have resumed operations 
n the puddling department at the Terre Haute, Ind., mill. 

Henry Clay Furnace No. 1, at Reading, Pa., of the Empire 
Steel & Iron Company is being relined and otherwise extensively 
epaired. It will be put in blast about March 1. 

The East Tennessee Iron & Coal Company of Knoxville, 
renn., will build a railroad from near Buckeye to a point near 
La Follette, Tenn., where they own over 50,000 acres of coal 
ind timber land. Coal has been shipped from this property 
since 1888, and the railroad is to be constructed for the purpose 

further development. 

The sheet mills in the plant of the Chester Rolling Mill Com- 

uny, at Chester, W. Va., which was taken over by the American 
Sheet Steel Company, are to be removed to the Wellsville 
Works, at Wellsville, Ohio. The Chester Works have never been 
yperated. 

Hannah Furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, was started on Saturday, February 9. Hasel- 
ton stack, also at Youngstown, now running on foundry iron, 
will be put on mill iron to be used in the Youngstown mills, 


and the Hall stack at Sharon will be put on foundry. 


The Ohio Works of the National Steel Company, at Youngs- 
town, are now running on rails and turning out from 1600 to 
1700 tons per day. Two new soaking pits have been lately add- 


ed to the rail finishing department, and two new straighteners 


ind four drill presses are being installed. 

The puddling and muck bar mill of the Stewart Iron Com- 
pany, Limited, at Sharon, Pa., will be started up this week 
The plant has been idle for some time. 

The Norway Iron & Steel Company. York, Pa., whose new 
nalleable iron and steel casting plant is almost complete, are 
now making deliveries on malleable castings. Owing to various 
ielays the steel casting department is not yet in operation. 

Steubenville Furnace of the National Tube Company, at 
Steubenville, Ohio, will be blown in this month. 

The National Steel Company have had under erection for 
some time two new blast furnaces at Mingo Junction, Ohio. 
One furnace may be ready to blow in in March, and the other 
n June. Each will have a daily capacity of about 600 tons. 
lhe National Steel Company have dismantled one of their old 
Mingo furnaces. 

Corrigan, McKinney & Co. of Cleveland expect to blow in 

1arlotte Furnace, at Scottdale, this month. 

The Niles Iron & Sheet Company, at Niles, Ohio, have in- 
ased their capital stock to $200,000. Work on the building 
the new sheet mill of this concern is being pushed, and the 
mpany expect to be in the market with their sheets inside of 
) days. 

The American Tubular Wheel Company, incorporated in Del- 

with a capital of $200,000, will manufacture in Pitts 

°) seamless tubing for automobile wheels. The wheels will 

made in the factory of the United States Motor Company, on 

‘enn Avenue, Pittsburgh. Emmet McConville is the inventor 
>» wheel. 

It is not believed the projected tube plant of the Carnegie 
eel Company at Conneaut will be built, yet operations at the 
» of the proposed new works are proceeding. The force of 
ngineers which was sent to Conneaut soon after the first an- 
incement of the project is still at work. Several options on 
nd have been exercised, and the Carnegie Company have 
juired a very large acreage at that place. It is possible, how- 
+r, the land may be used for other purposes. 

The Columbus Iron & Steel Company, Columbus, Ohio, are 
scussing the advisability of installing two 300 horse-power 
jilers by March 1. In case this is done, with the opening of 
» new furnace on that date and with the six boilers of 1800 
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horse-power now in use the working force will be increased by 
at least 75 men. 

New Castle Furnace No. 4, which the National Steel Com 
pany are building at New Castle, Pa., will be completed about 
July 1. It will have a daily capacity of 600 tons. 

The employees of the Titusville Iron Company, at Titusville, 
Pa., have been notified of a voluntary advance of 5 per cent. in 
wages, effective at once. 

The Canton Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, will add a 10-inch 
mill to their plant. 

The Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, Pa., expect to have their 
new blast furnace completed ready for blast about April 1. 

The new blast furnace of the American Steel & Wire: Com 
pany, on Neville Island, Pittsburgh, is expected to be ready for 
blast about May 1. 

The Union Steel Company of Pittsburgh have not yet broken 
ground for their projected new blast furnace at Donora, Pa.. 
where the rod and wire mills of the company are being erected. 

The wire mill at New Haven, Conn., which was purchased 
from the New Haven Wire Company by the National Wire Cor 
poration two years ago, was last week completely destroyed by 
fire, entailing a loss of $400,000, fully covered by insurance. 

The Cuyahoga Iron & Steel Company were organized at Ak 
ron, Ohio, on Mondag, Feb. 11, to build a rod mill beside the 
plant of the E. A. Henry Wire Company, at Cuyahoga Falls 
he new concern have a capital stock of $100,000, and the out- 
put of the rod mill will be used by the E. A. Henry Wire Com 
pany. The officials are S. H. Miller, president; H. B. A. Kaiser 
of Pittsburgh, vice-president, and E. A. Henry of Cuyahoga 
Falls, treasurer. 

The Illinois Steel Company will start up their No. 3 rod 
mill at Joliet, Ill., in a few days. They will then have their en- 
tire Joliet plant in operation. This mill will turn out spike bar 
and other merchant product. 

i. H. Welsh of Cumberland, Md., has been appointed receiver 
of the Potomac Steel Company of Cumberland. of which F. J. Mc- 
Ferran of Pittsburgh is president. The company in their petition 
declared that they had assets suflicient to pay their liabilities 
dollar for dollar. The receiver was appointed for the purpose of 
organizing a new company, of which E. P. Baumgarten, W. A. 
Haffon, Geo. Tallwall and Jos. Schonthal, all of Pittsburgh, will 
be members. It is said the plant will be started up in a short 
time. 

The Bloom Furnace, at Bloom Switch, Ohio, has been banked 
until May 1. 


The Hinkle Furnace of the Ashland Iron & Steel Company 
was blown in January 31. 


Machinery. 


George A. Reed & Son, Gloucester, Mass., iron and brass 
founders, have torn down their old building and have just com- 
pleted a new foundry. 48 x 73 feet. A 50-ton crane and a new 
cupola have been installed. 


The Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., have recently 
erected a new foundry, the building for which, with an annex, 
is 80 x 84 feet. The annex is devoted to core making and cast- 
ings cleaning, with washroom and sanitary closets for the em- 
ployees. The building is heated with the Buffalo blower sys- 
tem. The old foundry has been remodeled and is now used for 
pattern making and storage. Recent orders filled by the com- 
pany within a few weeks embrace four of the larger sizes of 
grinding machines to England and three to Germany. Of home 
orders is one machine to the Brown Hoisting & Conveying Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; one to the Bagley & Lowell Company, 
Watertown, N. Y.; one to the Singer Mfg. Company, Elizabeth- 
port, N. J.; one to the W. H. Davenport Iron Company, Nor- 
wich, Conn., and one to the American Watch Tool Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Geo. S. Comstock, Mechanicsburg, Pa., is very busy on coal 
washing machinery. This concern has recently shipped several 
cars of this machinery to Nova Scotia concerns and has in hand 
now large orders from the Pittsburgh district. Mr. Comstock 
has also more orders than usual at this time of year for his 
patented saw mills, and his works nave been and are running 
full, with very bright prospects. 

The American Machine & Foundry Company, Hanover, Pa.., 
have recently completed an addition to their machine shop, 
have installed a new boiler und engine, and are now erecting a 
heating system for the whole plant, including the foundry, of 
the Buffalo Blower Company type. They have also just put in 
a foundry cupola hoist and a foundry crane, manufactured by 
Craig Ridgway & Son, Coatesville, Pa. They have gradually 
made additions to their help and new have 260 hands regularly 
employed. The works are running full time and three nights of 
the week until 10 o'clock. 

Jay H. Newbury, Goshen, N. Y., manufacturer of iron pipe 
fittings, gray iron castings, &c., is building a 70-foot addition to 
the foundry. A quantity of new machinery has just been in- 
stalled, and even with this increased capacity Mr. Newbury in- 
forms us that he is compelled to refuse orders. 

The Campbell & Clute Machine Company, Cohoes, N. Y., 
manufacturers of improved knitting machinery, have incorpo- 
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rated and succeeded to the business formerly conducted under 
the tirm name of Campbell & Clute. The company have just 
purchased property to the extent of $35,000. 

T'be Excelsior Foundry Company, Bay City, Mich., have re- 
ceived a contract for 700 columns, to be used in building the 
new sugar factories at Saginaw and Lansing. The castings will 
weigh about 800 tons, and will keep the plant running to its full 
capacity for months to come. 

The Grand Rapids Malleable Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
manufacturers of iron castings, are enlarging their plant. The 
molding capacity will be increased one-third and the other de- 
partments correspondingly. The company advise us that they 
have in hand more business than they are able to execute at 
present, and are forced to increase their capacity. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Clinton and Harrison streets, 
Chicago, suffered considerable damage from a fire which partly 
destroyed their building on the 7th inst. They had a large 
stock of machinery on hand which was not reached by the flames. 
The greatest damage was done by water. The loss was fully 
covered by insurance. While some inconvenience has been 
caused, the company will not be obliged to remove their offices 
from the building. They are now doing a large business. 
Among contracts recently taken are the following: For venti- 
lating and heating two public schools at El Paso, Texas; for 
ventilating the round house of the Ilinois Central Railroad at 
Waterloo, Iowa; for ventilating the building of the Boston & 
Montana Consolidated Copper & Siiver Mining Company at 
Great Falls, Mont., and for ventilating the piant of the Kelly 
Axe Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind. 

The Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company, Marinette, Wis., 
shipped two 120 horse-power engines last week. One of these 
is a direct connected electric lighting engine that will be used 
to furnish light for a large office builling in Pittsburgh. The 
other will go to Buffalo and will help furnish motive power for 
the exposition. ‘Three other engines also went to Pittsburgh, 


which were respectively 100, 50 and 40 horse-power. A 30 
horse-power was also sent to Boston and one 30 and an 8 
horse-power engine to Detroit. A 12 horse-power went to Lyn- 
don, Ky. 


The McKenzie Furnace Company, makers of the McKenzie 
stoker furnaces and the McKenzie grates and ventilators, 325 
Western Bank Note Building, Chicago, will erect a new building 
in the near future on Indiana street, near Kingsbury. The 
structure will be utilized for a factory and offices, and will in- 
clude a foundry, pattern room and warehouse. The building 
is to be 50 feet wide, 65 fect long, two stories high and of brick 
and steel construction. The plant will be equipped with the 
most modern appliances and will be in operation by May 1. 

The Butler Street Foundry & lron Company, Chicago, have 
been awarded the contract for furnishing the architectural iron 
work for the factory being erected for the Chicago Portrait 
Company, Chicago. 

The Featherstone Foundry & Machine Company, Chicago, 
have installed a new 48-inch cupola and other machinery, and 
have increased their capacity by 20 tons per day. The company 
have received large contracts for castings and an order for a 
100-ton ice machine. 

The Murphy Stoker Furnace Company, Bedford Building, 
Chicago, have closed a contract with the Otis Steel Company, 
Cleveland, for 14 stoker furnaces, with an aggregate horse-power 
of 2800. 

Frank Lynch, Fargo, N. D., dealer in machinery and supplies, 
is erecting a building 50 x 140 feet, three stories and basement, 
which is to be completed by April 1. 

The Winslow Elevator & Machine Company, Chicago, are 
equipping their machine shops with new tools, including lathes, 
boring mills, shapers and special machinery. The new business 
of the company is growing rapidly, and they have numerous 
orders and contracts for elevators, bridges and machinery. 

The Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company, Chicago, have 
sold six furnaces, with an aggregate horse-power of 1500, to 
the Flint-Eddy American Trading Company, New York. These 
furnaces are to go to Japan, where 30 others made by the same 
company have recently been shipped. The company report that 
prospects for the Japanese trade are very good, and, in fact, 
that their general business will be especially heavy this year. 

c. F. Gronkie of Merri!l, Wis., has selected a site for the loca- 
tion of a foundry and machine shop to be built at Everett, Wash. 

The Oil Well Supply Company of Pittsburgh contemplate the 
erection of a machine shop at Florence, Col., where the firm al- 
ready have a branch store. 

The Fosdick & Holloway Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufucturers of radial and upright drills, have increased 
their capital. stock for the purpose of enlarging their business. 
A full line of upright drills, from 20 to 42 inch swing, will 
be added to their product. 

The Gemmer Engine & Mfg. Company, Marion, Ind., have 
organized for the purpose of manufacturing gas and gasoline 
engines and launches. They have taken over the building for- 
merly occupied by the Marion Cycle Company and part of their 
machinery, and are adding tools, &c., of the latest design. 

Notice of an increase in their capital stock from $30,000 to 
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$45,000 was filed yesterday by the Magnetite Foundry Compan; 
St. Louis, Mo. The firm have assets of $70,517.89 and liabilities 
of $35,022.15. The increase is half paid. 

McFarland Bros. have purchased a site in Jonesboro, N 
on which they will erect a foundry and machine shop to « 
about $10,000. 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. \; 
have selected a site for their new plant containing about 31, 
acres on the Terminal Belt Line in Wheeling, which will giv: 
this concern connections with all the railroads entering Whe 
ing proper. The firm are now asking bids on their new build 
ings and are pushing things as rapidly as possible, and expect t 
be in the market with their product, sand and chilled rolls and 
heavy housings, this spring. The annual meeting of the stock 
holders of the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company was held 
Jast week and the Board of Directors, consisting of A. G. Hu 
bard, C. E. Blue, W. B. Jones, W. Z. Hoge and L. V. Blue, was 
re-elected. The officials of the company are C. E. Blue, presi 
dent , L. V. Blue, vice-president, and A. G. Hubbard, secretary. 


Norrish, Burnham & Co., Glen Rock, Pa., have within a shor: 
time enlarged their machine shop and erected a new power house, 
made necessary by their growing manufacture of the Norris! 
roller miils, the Burnham turbine water wheel and transmitting 
machinery. 

The Bickford Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, ar 
running their plant on full time, and state that sufficient orders 
have been booked to keep them busy for the next 60 days, whi 
inquiries continue to be received in very gratifying numbers. 


The concern heretofore known as the Columbus Malleable & 
Grey Iron Company of Columbus, Ohio, have been reorganized 
changing its name to the Columbus Malleable Iron Company 
with an increase in the capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000 

The wages of a number of machinists employed by the Firt! 
Sterling Steel Company, at Demmler, Pa., have been reduced 
from $4 to $3.25 a day. taking effect Monday, February 11. Th: 
company manufacture projectiles for the Government. 

The Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md 
continue exceptionally busy on their lines of open side planer: 
and horizontal drills. Orders of late have been numerous, on¢ 
for a large open side planer for export to France was recently 
booked, as well as several for the United States Government 
navy yards and one for the Union Iron Works, San Francis: 
cal., this being the tenth D. & H. planer that has been ordered 
by them An order was also received for a 78 x 96 inch open sid: 
planer from the Cleveland Punch & Shear Company, Cleveland 
Ohio. The Detrick & Harvey Machine Company are now co! 
templating the installation of a large electric power plant suffi 
cient to drive their entire shops. 

The Union Foundry & Machine Company of Catasauqua, P: 
have lately increased their capital stock to $100,000. They 
have purchased a new plot of ground near their present locatior 
and are about to commence the erection of a new plant, having 
outgrown their present site. The contract for a new foundry 
has already been given out, which will probably be the extent 
of the building operations for this season. 


The Toledo Machine & ‘Tool Company of Toledo, Ohio, have 
lately increased the capacity of their plant by putting in the 
following tools: A No. 5 Becker milling machine; a 68-inc! 
radial drill; a 60-inch vertical boring and turning mill; a 54 
inch Gray planer, and four Lodge & Shipley lathes. The com 
pany report a rapidly increasing demand for punch presses and 
dies. Among recent shipments made may be noted a carload of 
machinery to a stove concern at Pittsburgh; three carloads of 
machinery to a firm in Southern Indiana, and three large punc! 
presses, each, to Cleveland and Chicago. 


The Otto Gas Engine Company, Philadelphia, Pa., are erect 
ing a two-story brick building and making a two-story addition 
to another building at their plant at Thirty-third and Walnu' 


streets. 
Hardware, 


The American Tinware Mfg. Company recently equipped 
factory at 79 to 83 South Jefferson street, Chicago, for the man 
ufacture of all kinds of tinware, stamped tin and metal goods 
They have installed the latest and most improved machinery, 
and all work is done under the supervision of experts in this 
line. 


The Continental Chain Company, 935 Monadnock Building 
Chicago, are getting their new pliant at East Chicago in good 
working shape and will soon be operating it to full capacity 
They find the demand for chain very good, having no difficulty 
in securing orders to keep the works actively employed. Th 
Chicago chain trade in January was the largest ever known i! 
ihat month, and February is keeping up the record made. 

The Illinois Screw Company of Chicago, II1., have just finished 
a 75 x 40 addition to their 256 x 50 factory building at Chicag 
Heights, Ill. Under the whole of this addition is a fine esp 
cially prepared basement into which they are putting a new 
150 horse-power Corliss engine, boilers, &c. The need of this 
extra building has been felt with increasing pressure for som 
time, owing to the growing business and improved and enlarged 
producing facilities. 

George William Hoffman, 295 East Washington street, I) 
dianapolis, Ind., manufacturer of United States Infallible met 
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polish paste and other specialties, advises us that business is 
very satisfactory. A number of large orders have lately been 
received, while ‘‘ repeat” orders are also coming in freely. 

The D. Wilcox Mfg. Company, Mechanicsburg, Pa., report 
such a demand for their specialties that they have decided to 
enlarge their plant during the ensuing summer. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Grand Detour Wagon Company have been incorporated 
at Dixon, Ill., to take over the equipment and stock of the 
Lafayette Wagon Company of Lafayette, Ind. The new com- 
pany will be managed in close connection with the Grand Detour 
Plow Company, but the executive cflicers will be C. H. Baldwin, 
president, and John C. Frey, secretary and treasurer, both of 
whom were active in the management of the old Lafayette 
Wagon Company. The new company will occupy a modern plant 
of brick construction over 500 feet long by 40, 60 and 80 feet 
wide, part one and part two stories, with necessary outbuildings, 
switch track, with 5 acres of ground, located about five blocks 
west of the plow factory, affording ample convenience for load- 
ing plows and wagons together. It is their expectation to make 
first-class farm wagons of various sizes and styles, trucks, one- 
horse wagons, and possibly dairy or milk wagons later on. 


Fire broke out on the 1st inst. in the building at Fulton and 
Jefferson streets, Chicago, occupied by the Gilchrist Company, 
manufacturers of brass and copper novelties; Torris, Wold & 
Co., machinists; George B. Gilbert, steam and pipe fittings, and 
the Carl Anderson Company, machinists and makers of the Gus 
gas and gasoline engine. The greatest damage was done by 
water. 

The H. A. Streeter Globe Iron Works, Chicago, are working 
their plant to its fullest capacity, trying to fill the orders for 
their new Streeter clip for fastening structural work without 
rivets. The orders are mainly from the New York and Pitts- 
burgh districts. 

Knisely Brothers, metal roofers and architectural fron work- 
ers, 99 to 101 Bunker street, Chicago, have just completed the 
roofing and skylight work on the new addition to the power 
plant of the Deering Harvester Company, Chicago. 

The owners of the Acme Radiator Works, at Uniontown, 
Pa., have sold the entire holdings of stock to the Kellogg-Mackey, 
Cameron Company, Chicago, who will operate the plant under 
its former name and management. 

Theo. F. Beutel Company of Pittsburgh have been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital of $25,000, for the manufacture of bicycles 
and automobiles. 


The Babcock Mfg. Company, Leonardsville, N. Y., have in- 
corporated and succeeded to the business of H. D. Babcock and 
the Otsego Furnace Company. The plants formerly operated by 
the two latter concerns have been taken over and are now being 
occupied by the new company, who will continue the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements and the Otsego warm air fur- 
naces on an enlarged scale. At present their plant is being 
operated on double time. 

Cc. C. Hanley & Co., Quincy Point, Mass., boat builders, have 
completed a marine railway of 1000 tons capacity, which they 
expect to have in working order by the middle of the present 
month. 

The Expanded Metal Fire Proofing Company of Pittsburgh 
have been given the contract for fire proofing the Kaufmann Build- 
ing in connection with the American Bridge Company, who will 
do the structural steel work. This is quite a large contract for 
fire proofing, and the Expanded Metal Fire Proofing Company 
will use what they call their Golding system, which enables 
them to extend floors over 16-foot spans, thus saving a great 
deal of iron in the building, besides carrying the heavy loads 
that are necessary in a warehouse. The firm were awarded this 
contract as the lowest bidder, all kinds of construction being 
considered. 

The Spokane Galvanized Wire Pipe Company, Spokane, 
Wash., are erecting a new plant at Division street and Boone 
avenue, which will be completed early in March. The main 
building will be 40 x 60 feet, of frame construction, and the dry 
kiln 14 x 32 feet, also frame. New machinery of latest design 
will be installed and the works brought up to date in every re- 
spect. 

The National Lap Link Company, 5 Madison street, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., have incorporated and succeeded to the business 
and plant, at Belleville, Ill., formerly owned and operated by 
W. K. Poston under the style of the National Lap Link Com- 
pany. The new company propose to enlarge the scope of their 
business, which is the manufacture of plow goods. The incor- 
porators are W. K. Poston, Thos. Wellford, Jas. Applewhite, F. 
P. Poston and J. Thos. Wellford, Jr. 


The Jesse Stubbs Improved Wheel Scraper Company, with 
general offices at Omaha, Neb., have incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000. The company have equipped a plant at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia., and are now manufacturing wheel and drag scrap- 
ers under patents recently secured by Jesse Stubbs. The direct- 
ors are E. C. Pierce, M. C. Peiers, J. A. Kuhn, F. K. Higbie and 
Jesse Stubbs. FE. C. Pierce is president and treasurer, F. K. 
Higbie vice-president, and M. C. Peters secretary. 

The Pittsburgh Bbiler Scale Resolvent Company, Park Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., have shipped to the United States Ice Ma- 
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chine, Iloilo, Philippine Islands, a quantity of their boiler scale 
resolvent for use in the Government boilers at that place. 

The plant of the Damascus Bronze Company, on South ave- 
nue, Allegheny, Pa., of which Geo. A. McLean was former presi- 
dent, is now owned by Wm. B. Klee, he having purchased the 
entire stock of the company and is now president and treasurer 
of the concern. J. F. Brown, vice-president and manager, and 
Edwin B. Ross, secretary, assume the same positions under the 
new management, which will continue the business at the pres- 
ent location, under the name of Damascus Bronze Compaay. 
The business of this concern was founded in Pittsburgh more 
than 20 years ago, and the concern were incorporated in 1890: 

The Eaton-Prince Elevator Company, Chicago, have just in- 
stalled a large elevator for the Advance Thresher Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. The bed of the elevator is 11 x 28 feet, and it has 
a capacity of 20,000 pounds. The regular speed is 16 feet 
per minute, but there is a device which enables it to carry 
14,000 pounds at the rate of 32 feet per minute. The elevator 
is used to carry traction engines for threshing machines. 

The Youngstown branch of the American Bridge Company, of 
youngstown, Ohio, are turning cut some structural work for 
hoisting and conveying machinery for shipment to Malmoe, 
Sweden. The Brown Hoisting & Conveying Machine Company 
of Cleveland have the contract for the conveying machinery. 

Breadling, Wick, Gray & Gray of Carnegie, Pa., have bought 
the Princess Plow Company's plant at Canton, Ohio. 

The Gillette-Herzog Mfg. Company of the American Bridge 
Company will furnish the steel work for the large steel building 
to be shipped to the Montezuma Copper Company, at Nacozarri, 
Mexico. 

The Columbia Bridge Company of Pittsburgh, whose works 
are at Edenburg, Pa., will probably move their plant from the 
latter place to a site somewhere in the Pittsburgh district. The 
concern desire better railroad facilities and river frontage. It 
is possible they will locate the proposed new works at McKee's 
Rocks, near the plant of the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

W. R. Brixey, 203 Broadway, New York City, manufacturer 
of Kerite insulated wires and cables, has been awarded by the 
Chief Signal Officer of the United States Army, under proposals 
for the cable opened Jan. 26, an order for 600 miles deep-sea 
type telegraph cable. The conductor will be composed of seven 
No. 21 B. & S. copper wires, weighing 90 pounds to the mile, 
and insulated with Kerite to an outside diameter of 9-32 inch; 
this core will be properly covered with jute to receive the armor 
wires, which will be No. 10 B. & S. for type ‘“‘ A,” and No. 11 
b. & 8. for type * B."" The copper required for the entire order 
will be 54,000 pounds; rubber, 45,000 pounds; jute, 250,000 
pounds, and armor wire, 1,600,000 pounds. The cable will be 
manufactured at the rate of five miles per day and shipped in 
lots of 50 miles from the port of New York either on United 
States transport or merchant vessels to the Philippine Islands, 
where it will be used in connection with land lines for military 
purposes. 

eS 

The Rumsey Pump & Machine Company, whose fac- 
tories are situated at Seneca Falls, N. Y., and whose 
head office is at 35 Dey street, New York City, have 
taken the agency for the sale of the Denney improved 
rider and the Ericsson hot air pumping engines, which 
are manufactured by the American Machine Company. 
They will carry these in stock, and will make a prompt 
delivery of 6 and 8 inch rider hot air pumping engines 
and the 8-inch Ericsson hot air pumping engines. 

The Standard Water Meter Company, successors: 
to the Tuerk Hydraulic Power Company, manufacturers 
of water meters and motors, are now situated at 22 to 
26 Reade street, New York City. Their former place 
of business was 23 Vandewater street, and it is at the 
latter address that the factory is yet situated. The 
Standard disk meter which they are putting upon the 
market has been approved by the Municipal Water 
Works Commissioner. 


It is probable that a reduction in freight rates on 
cast iron pipe will be made. The manufacturers of cast 
iron pipe have asked that a reduction be made to con- 
form to the reduced rates on pig iron and billets which 
went into effect on February 1. 

A gas valve for use on open hearth steel furnaces 
as been invented by Jos. Riddell of the Shenango Ma 
chine Company, and Bert Patterson, foreman of the pat 
tern department of the same works, at Sharon, Pa. It 
will be known as Riddell-Patterson gas valve, under 
which name a patent has been applied for. It is state@ 
the valve has been adopted at the Sharon works of the 
National Steel Company. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 





The trade is almost at a standstill pending the develop- 
ments in the project for a huge consolidation which are 
now approaching a close. The critical period of accept- 
ing or rejecting the terms offered is at hand, but the 
opinion seems to prevail that the scheme, possibly not at 
first in all its extent and all its ramifications, will be 
earried through. As outlined now it is to embrace the 
Carnegie, Federal, American Steel & Wire, the National 
and their affiliated companies, the National Tube, the 
Rockefeller Mesaba ore and transportation interests and 
the American Bridge Company. 

So far as current developments in the trade are con- 
cerned the Pig Iron statistics, which are compiled every 
month, are significant. The coke and anthracite furnaces 
increased their weekly capacity by 26,600 tons per week, 
thus carrying the production up to a rate of about 14,- 
000,000 tons per year. Yet the furnace stocks show a 
falling off of about 6000 tons. We find upon an examina- 
tion of the details that the reduction of stocks has come 
chiefly from the idle furnaces, which more than balanced 
the addition to stocks on the part of the active plants. 

Considering the fact that this has taken place in a 
month in which melting is never very active, and that 
in the face, too, of an expanding production, it is quite 
evident that consumption is proceeding on a very liberal 
seale. That such is the case is confirmed by the reports 
ef scarcity of spot Biilets, premiums being paid for 
quick delivery; by the statements relative to the Wire 
industry, the leading interest having taken orders this 
month at the rate of 8000 tons a day; by the reports of 
the Rail sales, now aggregating 1,650,000 tons, and by 
the reports of an exceptional tonnage in Cast Iron Pipe, 
Steel Plates, Sheets, Merchant Pipe and other lines. The 
leading bridge interest report that in January the ex- 
traordinary tonnage of 60,000 tons of orders was taken. 

The Bessemer Pig market in Pittsburgh has strength- 
ened and higher prices are being asked and, occasionally, 
obtained. In Foundry Iron the quietness and tendency 
to weakness continues. 

Chicago reports some quite heavy transactions fn 
Steel, the sales aggregating about 30,000 tons. 

The market in Plates, Shapes and Sheets has been 
quite active. 

In the metal trades the friction between certain in- 
terests in the American Smelting & Refining Company 
is attracting much attention. It does not seem likely to 


have an immediate effect upon the market for the metal. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


Feb. 13, Feb. 6, Jan. 16, Feb. 15 





PIG IRON: 1901. 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, Phil 

ROR $15.25 $15.25 $15.50 $22.50 ° 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

_ > | age ER phere 12.75 13.25 13.2% 2.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago. 1.50 1450 14.75 3.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh........... 14.00 13.50 13.00 24.90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh. ....-eee 13.15 13.00 18.00 21.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago... 17.50 18.50 18.50 25.00 

BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Stee! Billets, Pittsburgh............ 19.75 19.75 19.75 83.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia.......... 21.00 21.00 21.00 36.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago. .............. 20.75 20.75 2.77 nom. 
Wire Rods (delivered)............... 35.00 85.00 35.00 nom. 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill,.., 26.00 26.00 26.00 33.0 
Bynes, TOWRA. ...cccoocscccccece 1.50 1.5 1.50 2.65 
Splice Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.30 1.30 1.30 2.25 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago......... cece 12.00 12.00 12.00 19.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia. eoveeess 15.50 15.50 15.00 22.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago...... seccccce 18.00 18.00 18.50 23.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia,,... ... 18.50 18.00 1800 26.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago...... Seccsee 16.50 16.50 16.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 22.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago........ 12.00 12.00 12.00 17.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars. Philadelphia.,... . 1,35 1.40 1.45 2.20 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.. ...... 1.45 1.45 1.45 2.30 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown, , 1.30 1.30 1.30 215 
Steel Bars, Tidewater ........ 1.35 1.2 1.40 2.40 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh.............. 1,25 1.25 1.25 2.20 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............. 1.55 1.55 1.55 2.35 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh............ 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.20 
Beams, Tidewater........... 3 1.63 1.63 1.65 2.40 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ tat 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.25 
Angles, Tidewater....... TTS TE 1.53 1.53 1.55 2.40 
Angles, Pittsburgh ... .......e.ee.. 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.25 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. ... 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh,... 1 50 1.50 1.55 2.25 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.......... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.90 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.80 3.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.30 2.30 2.20 3.20 
Gy EE MEEEsshbs Srscancecen ieee 2.05 2.05 1.95 2.50 
METALS: 
Copper, New York.............. esses 17.00 16.87% 16.87% 16.25 
DOE: Gl. NUNN. . co ciienccceenconccs 3.75 B.77}@ 3.9246 4.60 
oi ) Seneeeeginel 4.3744 4.37% 4.37% 4.70 
8 A See 4.17% 417% 4.17% 4.60 
RE EE ens sneeae pavcon 26.45 635 2.50 30.10 
Antimony, Hallett, New York, 9.25 9.25 9.25 9.75 
Nickel, New York ...... teak 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 
a eae 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.84 





Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, 
PHILADELPAIA, Pa., February 12, 1901. f 

The market for Iron and Steel during the week has 
been extremely dull, and prospects for the immediate 
future are not much better. There is a kind of impres- 
sion that nothing much will be done until after the Car- 
negie deal is closed, but it is difficult to see how that — 
can affect things, but in duil times one excuse is probably 
as good as another. If it is going to be as good a thing in 
regard to prices as some people seem to imagine, one 
would suppose that buying would commence immediate- 
ly, so as to forestall any advance; but there are no indica- 
tions of any movements of that kind—the trade are simply 
waiting, and apparently not greatly interested on either 
side. The tact is the deal is too big and too wide in its 
ramitications to be properly understood, and until the 
facts and details are given out it is not likely to receive 
more than passive attention. It is certain, however, 
that deals of this kind cannot make business. They may 
control prices, but if hey are made too high it will affect 
consumption, which, after all, is the mainstay of the 
market. Possibly the market may stand $1 or $2 of an 
advance, but, compared with prices three or four years 
ago, they are already at a pretty high limit. Certain it 
is that the export trade must be done at much lower 
figures (if done at all), and it then becomes a question 
whether American consumers can distribute manufac- 
tured articles abroad if they have to pay higher prices 
for raw material than their foreign competitors. It will 
be a tremendous problem to secure the returns which 
are promised on $1,000,000,000 of more or less watered 
stock and at the same time furnish Iron and Steel at 
reasonable prices. It may be possible to do it, but the 
trade generally want to see how it is to be done, and in 
the meanwhile they are disposed to stand aside and wait 
for the demonstration. 
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Pig Iron.—The past week has been in most respects 
a duplicate of the one preceding. Prices have been easy 
and have worked somewhat lower, but there is very little 
demand even at the extreme concessions. Consumers 
will take what they need, covering, say, 60 or 90 days 
when prices are made low enough, but there is no dis- 
position to make long contracts. A point has been 
reached at which the trade have no confidence in their 
own judgment, and that always means a dull, waiting 
market. Something must be developed before there is 
a confident feeling, and while $1 per ton or thereabouts 
is regarded as about the extreme limit, either for advance 
or decline, it is very uncertain which will come first, the 
present feeling among buyers being that they are not 
risking much by waiting. The furnace report will proba- 
bly give some fairly clear indication of the course of 
events in the near future, but in the meanwhile the feel- 
ing is very conservative. Sales during the week have 
been of an uneven and unsatisfactory character, prices 
not unfrequently being made at figures which somebody 
else is reported to have quoted. In other words, some 
sellers are meeting the market, and if their own price 
is not acceptable they just drop to a figure which is said 
to have been quoted by competing bidders. The usuai 
range has been about as follows (but in some cases ex- 
ceptional rates are mentioned) for city or nearby points: 
No. 1 X Foundry, $16 to $16.25; No. 2 X Foundry, $15.25 
to $15.75; No. 2 Plain, $14.65 to $15; Standard Gray 
Forge, $14.25 to $14.50; Ordinary Gray Forge, $13.75 to 
$14; Basic (Chilled), $14.50 to $14.75; Basic (Sand), $14 
to $14.25. 

Billets.—There is not much demand, but Steel Is 
scarce, and in some cases 50 to 75 cents premium has 
been paid for prompt shipments, nominal rates being $21 
for Bessemer and $22 for Open Hearth Steel. 

Plates.—The volume of business is satisfactory, al- 
though not as rushing as it was some time ago. Orders 
on the books are very large, however, and the amount 
in prospect is really enormous. Boiler and marine work 
never was in any such magnitude as it is at the present 
time, and so far as regards the Plate mills they will 
doubtless have all the work they can manage this year. 
Prices unchanged, as follows—viz., for nearby points: 
Plates, 4-inch and thicker, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Universals, 
1.55¢c. to 1.60¢c.; Flange, 1.65c. to 1.75¢c.; Charcoal Iron 
Plates, C. H. No. 1, 2.25¢.; Best Flange, 2.75c.; Fire Box, 
3.20C. 

Structural Material.—This interest is so closely allied 
with the preceding one, that what refers to Plates in a 
large measure applies to Shapes also. It goes without 
saying, therefore, that business is good, mills fully em- 
ployed and likely to continue so for an indefinite peried. 
Prices as follows for seaboard or nearby points: Angles, 
3-inch and upward, 1.65c. to 1.75¢c.; less than 3-inch, 
1.50c. to 1.60c.; Beams and Channels, 15-inch and up- 
ward, 1.65c. to 1.75c. 

Bars.—The demand for [ron Bars is fair, but there is 
a disposition to secure full lines of business, and to that 
end prices are a little easy. It is claimed that 1.35c. to 
1.40c. at mill is the best that can be done for Refined 
Iron, but in some cases deliveries have been made (on 
light freight rates) at about what are quoted as mill 
prices. Prospects are fairly encouraging, however, and 
it is thought that with better weather the demand for 
iron will increase, as very little outdoor work can be 
done at present. Prices are about as follows for city and 
nearby deliveries: Steel Bars are firm at 1.40c. to 1. 
and Iron Bars from 1.40c. to 1.50c. 


50e. 


Sheets.—The demand is as urgent as ever, and mills 
are full of work at unchanged prices, and with excellent 
prospects ahead of them. Prices for best Sheets as fol- 
lows (common Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 2.25c.; 
No. 14, 2.45¢c.; No. 16, 2.65c.; Nos. 18-20, 3.15¢.; Nos. 
21-24, 3.25c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.30c.; No. 28, 3.45c. to 3.50c. 

Old Material.—The market is in a peculiar position. 
Buyers lower their bids and say they cannot pay such 
high prices, but sellers hold on, and while only limited 
quantities of material are taken, they seem to get their 
prices, so that practically there is no change from last 
week. Bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards 
are about as follows: Choice Railroad Scrap, $18 to 
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$19; No. 1 Yard Scrap, $13 to $14; No. 2 Light Scrap, 
$11.50 to $12.50; Machinery Cast, $14 to $14.50; Heavy 
Steel Scrap, $15.75 to $16.25; Old Iron Rails, $18.50 to 
$19.50; Old Steel Rails, $15.50 to $16; Wrought Turnings, 
$10 to $10.50; Cast Borings, $8 to $8.25; Old Car Wheels, 
$17 to $18; Iron Axles, $20 to $22; Steel Axles, $17 to $18. 


Pilling & Crane of Philadelphia have been appointed 
exclusive sales agents for the product of Iron Ore mined 
at Port Henry, N. Y., owned and controlled by Witherbee, 
Sherman & Co. In addition to the various grades of 
Ore heretofore shipped, large quantities of coarse con- 
centrates, rich in metallic Iron, will be produced from a 
plant recently completed. Pilling & Crane have estab- 
lished branch offices at 56 Pine street, New York, in 
charge of Lewis W. Francis, for the transaction of their 
general business in Ores, Iron and Fuel. 


ee 


Chicago, (#y Telegraph.) 
Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Fisher a tae 
CuicaGco, February 13, 1901. 

The Steel situation is particularly strong. Billet man- 
ufacturers now claim to be completely sold up and in- 
quiries for large quantities have been turned down with- 
in the week, because deliveries could not be promised 
within the time desired, which is the first half of the 
year. Activity prevails in most branches of finished 
products, and even Foundry Pig Iron has shown some 
disposition to move. The feeling is growing that prices 
are more likely to advance than decline. Manufacturers 
of Pig Iron are also beginning to take this position, al- 
though recently the indications in that line have been the 
other way. 

Pig Iron.—-The situation was quite unsatisfactory for 
a portion of the past week. Large consumers had been 
in the market with inquiries for round lots, and on find- 
ing a great deal of competition for their business, with- 
drew, expecting to do better. Other buyers then ap- 
peared, to whom sales were made at low prices by some 
of the Southern furnace companies, but special causes 
contributed to this condition, which are claimed to have 
passed. Subsequently a more general buying movement 
sprung up and a much larger volume of business was 
placed than for some time. The week’s transactions in- 
cluded one sale of 4000 tons and quite a number running 
1000 tons and under. Prices now ruling show recession, 
but not so much as had been anticipated. It is claimed 
that the conditions prevailing in the Foundry Pig Iron 
trade are local and only temporary, and that within a 
reasonable time the strength of the Steel market will 
be imparted to all kinds of Pig Lron, and prices may be 
considerably higher. Our quotations represent the mar- 
ket on moderate sized quantities, special prices having 
been made on the larger lots referred to. 
as follows: 


Quotations are 


Local Coke Foundry, No. 1.... 5.00 to 15.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... .0to 15.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3 1¢ 


Lake Superior Charcoal..... cvcccccc Shee tO S28.08 
etme 
1 


aa 


_ 


.00 to 14.50 


ee ge 15.00 to 15.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1 succsee BORO Baawe 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.00 to 15.50 
OD GN: TNO Ricca x0 wing eae ees 14.65 to 15.10 
Bomemern Come, ING. Bence ccascec 14.15 to 14.65 
Ne OR See eee 13.65 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 14.65 to 15.10 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 14.15 to 14.65 
ee OGM. cwpeecee + Caaeeeaga 13.15 to 13.65 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 13.15 to 13.65 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

SE ea i eee ee eee 15.00 to 17.00 
Tennessee Silicon Pig. ......cccccccee 16.50 to 18.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 19.60 to 20.38 
EN ES eee 15.00 to 15.50 
DtamGare Tessemeer . 6c ccc wcccacecs 15.00 to 15.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

De RE, ea 54.6 ceren eee awe 17.50 to 18.50 
Bars.—Trade continues fully as active as reported 


last week. Contracts are steadily being made by manu- 
facturing consumers generally, although the car building 
trade is perhaps not quite so conspicuous as a short 
time since. The leading manufacturers of Bar Iron are 
maintaining prices, but some of the small mills are mak- 
ing some concessions to secure the class of orders coming 
within their scope. Steel Bars are hard to get, as the 
mills are still well soid up and are now considerably be- 
hind on deliveries. The strength of the Steel situation 
is expected to divert much business to the Bar Iron mills 


and put that branch of trade into better condition. Mill 
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shipments of Common Iron are quoted at 1.45c.; Soft 
Steel Bars, 1.40c. to 1.45c., and Hoops, 1.85c., base, Chi- 
eago. Jobbers continue to enjoy a very good demand 
from stock. Prices of small lots are maintained at 1.75c. 
to 1.80c. for Common Iron, 1.65c. to 1.75c. for Steel Bars, 
and 2.10c. to 2.35c. for Hoops. 

Structural Material.—The National Life Building, re- 
quiring 2500 to 3000 tons, will shortly be placed under 
contract. Other new building projects are taking shape 
and much business is to be expected in this line. The 
demand for small lots of Shapes from all classes of con- 
sumers keeps up remarkably well for the season. Mill 
shipments are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and 
Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.65c.; 18 inches and over, 
1.75¢c.; Angles, 3 inches and over, 1.55c.; Angles, under 
3 inches, 1.55c. rates; Tees, 1.70c.; Universal Plates, 
1.55¢c. to 1.60c. Small lots of Beams and Channels from 
local yards are quoted at 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 1.60c. 
to 1.70c. rates, and Tees, 1.75c. to 1.85c. 

Plates.—Sales by the local mill have considerably 
exceeded its tonnage for the week. Transactions on 
account of outside mills have also been very good. Job- 
bers are further reporting an increasing trade. They are 
more easily obtaining the full combination prices now, 
which indicates that the weakening elements in the mar- 
ket have been eliminated. Mill shipments of Tank Plate, 
14-inch and heavier, in carload lots, are quoted at 1.55c. 
to 1.60c., Chicago; Flange, 1.65c.; Marine, 1.75c. Job- 
bers quote small lots from store at 1.80c. to 2c. for Tank, 
and 2.10c. to 2.25c. for Flange. 

Sheets.—Pronounced activity still prevails. Manufac- 
turers are not now promising delivery inside of six 
weeks, yet orders continue to be received. The demand 
is heaviest for Galvanized, but trade in Black is very 
zood. No information can be secured as to the possi- 
bility of an early advance, but manufacturers say that 
no decline is to be feared. Jobbers are having a large 
business, which keeps their stocks light. Mill ship- 
ments of No. 27 Black are quoted at 3.15c., Chicago, 
while Galvanized Sheets are held at 70 and 7% off. Small 
lots from stock are quoted at 3.30c. to 3.40c. for No. 27 
Black, 2.40c. for No. 16, 2.30c. for No. 14, 2.10c. for No. 
12, 2c for Blue Annealed No. 10, and 70 off for Galva- 
nized. 

Merchant Pipe.—The situation is unchanged, the de- 
anand being fair and prices maintained. Manufacturers’ 
prices, random lengths, are as follows: 


Less than 

In carloads. carloads. 

Blk. Galvd. Blk. Galvd. 

% to % inch and 11 to 12 inches...... 59.2 46.2 549 40.9 
ai i Ce NS fa ics a> wie eis be runs hoo 66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 


Boiler Tubes.—Jobbers are having a continued good 
demand from stock and prices are well held. We quote 
from store as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
oe ee rn eee 50 
NS a Sc ce can oo 68.o 0 6he db a.0 850d O10 50 42% 
_ Sie | Re eer re rare ar 60 50 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Sales of Heavy Sections 
of Steel Rails in this territory have amounted to some 
20,000 tons during the week. Numerous inquiries are 
being received and much more tonnage remains to be 
placed. The discussion of advancing prices continues, 
and while indications strongly favor an advance 
no time has yet been designated. The trade on 
Light Rails has been very good, the aggregate for the 
‘week having been about 3000 tons. Included in these 
sales were good tonnages for export to Mexico, Hawaii 
and Australia. Track Supplies are in strong demand, 
with considerable trouble experienced in getting satis- 
factory deliveries of Bolts. Heavy Sections of Steel 
Rails are quoted at $26 and Light Sections at $25.50 to 
$28, according to weight. Splice Bars, 1.30c. to 1.40c.; 
‘Spikes, 1.60c. to 1.75c., from mill; Track Bolts, with 
‘Hexagon Nuts, 2.55c. to 2.60c., and with Square Nuts, 
2.400e. to 2.45c. 

Billets.—The Billet sales aggregated 20,000 tons of 
Bessemer and 10,000 tons of Open Hearth. Some of 
these sales were made at the combination price, and 
«others were considerably above it. It is now very diffi- 
<ult to secure either Bessemer or Open Hearth Billets, 
2s manufacturers are stated to have their capacity cov- 
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ered to July 1. Bessemer Billets are quoted at $20.75 to 
$21.75, and Open Hearth Billets at $21.75 to $25, accord- 
ing to specifications and quantity. 

Merchant Steel.—New business is light, but specifica- 
tious against contracts are being very freely received 
by manufacturers. Mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are 
quoted as follows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
1.75c. to 1.90¢ce.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.75c. to 1.95c.; 
Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.15¢ to 2.40c.; Toe Calk, 
2.40c. to 2.60¢.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.70c. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 55 off. Ordinary 
grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 6c. for car- 
loads and 7c. from store; Specials, 13c. upward. 

Old Material.—The market is quiet, but the scarcity 
in some lines is causing prices to be well maintained. 
Stocks of other grades are heavy and offerings are freely 
made, causing prices to be somewhat soft on those arti- 
cles. Low Phosphorus Scrap is in much better demand 
at higher prices. The following are approximate quo- 
tations per gross ton: 


ee NR Ts is sce wad wb we @ eas d $18.00 to $18.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Gld Steel Rails, long lengths......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails............... 20.00 to 22.00 
oe OO RR ree 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
i Ts St cai cx eu ih a Oe 9.50 to 10.00 
en I ne aie Ok om Ge ere 10.00 to 11.00 
es Sa a soso asied hina eno aw go 9.00to 9.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 

Iron Fish Plates......... se sisga te eet ae $16.00 to $16.50 
SRY ak oe nie ag are 6 be oe & O 18.50 to 19.00 
SG, I I aes ok 6.6 dk oe 6h ke Cae Os 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 12.00 to 12.50 
I en ete ere ee En as © tere ale 15.00 to 16.00 
Ss a NE ID oon ign 0 0 bod a0 b0 11.00 to 11.50 
SE ee es oc ad so 0's se wee e 9.00 to 9.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.00 to 7.50 
ER aa tab Glarus ac Wun -d o ie hp 3.00 to 3.50 
SE SE, MOD ig Gi n.cs Sos bane ewes 4.00to 4.50 
A ES ee er 9.00 to 9.50 
ein RS aca wb awe we ark Om . T.50to 8.00 
I Le I oa ini 0's. < aig tig we 8,40 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 8.00to 8.50 
Matron BEATIOGMIS. ... 0 occ ceccccacese 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.00 to 10.50 


Metals.—The market is quiet for all kinds of Metals. 
Carload lots of Lake Superior Copper are quoted at 
17%4c., and Casting brands 1744c. Desilverized Pig Lead 
is held at 4.3244c., and Corroding 4.42%4c., in 50-ton lots. 

Coke.—Considerable business is steadily being done 
in making contracts for Coke. Seventy-two hour Foun- 
dry Coke is unchanged at $4.50 to $5. 





St. Louis, (By Telegraph.) 
Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Chemical Building f 
St. Lous, February 13, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—It may safely be said that more activity 
prevails in the Pig Iron market this week. Not that any 
unusual contracts have been made, but that buying was 
more generally entered into by foundrymen. One agency 
reports that sales thus far in February practically equal 
in tonnage those for entire January. The largest known 
transaction of the week is for 500 tons. Interest in the 
market is aore apparent, nevertheless some buyers are 
still of the opinion that prices are liable to change. We 
quote, f.0.b. St. Louis: 


Southern No. 1 Foundry............ $14.00 to $14.25 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 13.50 to 13.75 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 13.00 to 13.25 
ee ee ee 14.00 to 14.25 
te SEs So 0 arte ith 6 Ok eu Kaa 13.50 to 13.75 
Re WIN ¥'54 cc caw ent Syed tunes cas’ 12.25 to 12.50 


Bars.—Trade in Bars is in very satisfactory shape. 
Mills state specifications on contracts are coming for- 
ward in good volume. Stipulations for immediate ship- 
ment are especially noticeable. Mill prices for both Iron 
and Steel in heavy tonnage are 1.45c. to 1.50c., half ex- 
tras, East St. Louis. Jobbers’ prices on less than carloads 
are 1.75c. to 2c., full extras. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The Southern roads are 
doing some active track work and orders for Track Sup- 
plies are consequently on the increase. As in other lines, 
the demand for quick shipment is pronounced. We quote 
Splice Bars, 1.50c. to 2¢c.: Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.20c. 
to 2.30c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Spikes. 
1.65¢. to 1.75c. 

Pig Lead.—Fairly good movement of Lead is noted. 
The spring demand is reported as opening up. Common 
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is 4.20c. bid. 
for March de- 
Lead Ore un- 


Missouri is selling at 4.174%4c. Chemical 
Four cars Chemical were sold at 4.22%4c. 
livery. Desilverized is still at 4.32%. 
changed at $45 per ton. 

Spelter.— Report of recent consolidation in the East is 
causing decided interest here. It is claimed that at pres- 
ent no options are held on any plant in the territory, ex- 
cepting perhaps one. Sellers are said to be awaiting de- 
velopments. No special activity is reported in Spelter. 
Price fell off to 3.70c. since last report, but is to-day 
nominally 3.75c. One buyer made contracts at 3.774. 
The Cherokee-Lanyon Spelter Company on Sunday last 
lost by fire at Gas City, Kan., one block of two furnaces. 
The building was destroyed and one furnace will have to 
be rebuilt. The shipments of Zine Ore to foreign points 
are reported as not large enough to cause comment. It is 
inferred that the freight rate of $8 to $9 from Joplin to 
Swansea on Ores is rather prohibitive. Ore prices in- 
Special top grade brought $29. The assay basis 
for 60 per cent. Ore is $24. 


creased. 


The Robert Field Company, sales agents for Pig iron 
and Coke, whose offices are located at St. Louis, Mo., and 
Columbus, Ohio, have engaged as Western traveling rep- 
resentative Irvin McDowell, who is familiar with that 
trade. 

De Camp Bros. & Yule, offices Union Trust Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., have been appointed agents in St. Louis 
and Westeru territory for the Dayton Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, whose furnsces are in Dayton, Tenn. 





Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, | 
PittspuRGH, February 13, 1901. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—It is possible that the Ore Association will 
announce the price of Ores for this year delivery this 
week. It is the general belief that Bessemers will be 
$4.50 a ton. The Pig Iron market is firm and Standard 
Bessemer is held at $13.25, Valley furnace, or $14, Pitts- 
burgh. However, there have been no large sales at this 
period. An Eastern Steel mill has bought about 10,000 
tons of Standard Bessemer, which was piled up at one 
of the Valley furnaces, at about $13 at furnace. Another 
consumer bought 5000 tons last week at $13.75, Pitts- 
burgh. These are the only large transactions in the past 
week. Small lots of Bessemer have sold up to $13.10 
and $13.15 at furnace. Forge Iron is firm at $12.50, or 
$13.25, Pittsburgh, but sales were made last week at 
$13.15, Pittsburgh. Foundry Iron is quiet and some low 
prices are being made. We quote Bessemer $13.25, Val- 
ley furnace, or $14, Pittsburgh; Gray Forge, $13.15 to 
$13.25; No. 2 Foundry, $13.75 to $14, Pittsburgh. We 
note a sale of 500 tons of Gray Forge at $13.15, Pitts- 
burgh; also a sale of 100 tons of No. 2 Foundry at about 
$14, Pittsburgh. 


Billets.—There is an actual scarcity of small Billets 
and we are advised that sales have been made where 
premiums have been paid of 50c. to $1 a ton above pool 
prices for prompt delivery. It is expected that after the 
Carnegie deal is closed the Billet pool will hold a meeting 
and advance prices. We note a sale of 3500 tons of small 
Billets at a slight advance over pool price. We quote 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh, Wheeling and the Valleys, 
at $19.75, delivered. Billets smaller than 3% inches are 
$1 extra. Carbons higher than 0.21 and up to 0.60 are 
$1 extra: 0.61 up to 1 are $2 extra. Basic Open Hearth 
Steel, $1 a ton extra over the price of Bessemer. For 
cutting small Billets, 50c. per ton extra. 

Sheet and Tin Bars.—The market is active and 
prompt deliveries of Bars are very difficult to get. We 
quote Sheet and Tin Bars at $20.75, delivered, Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling and Valley districts. For cutting Sheet 
and Tin Bars, 50c per ton extra. 

Muck Bar.—We quote Standard grades at $24.75 to 
$25, Pittsburgh. 

(By Mail.) 


There is only one topic of interest in the Iron trade 
to-day, and that is the Carnegie deal, which is occupy- 
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ing everybody's attention. Nothing official has been 
given out here by any of the Carnegie Steel Company 
people, but advices from New York are that the deal 
may be closed up far enough to allow public announce- 
ment to be made this week. CC. M. Schwab was in 
Pittsburgh Monday, but went to New York last nighi 
to remain, it is stated, the balance of the week. All 
sorts of rumors are going as to what the consolidation 
will embrace, but, as stated above, nothing authentic 
has been given out. Persistent report has it that a 
grand consolidation of the principal Steel companies 
will be made, this to include Federal Steel Company, 


Carnegie Steel Company, National Tube Company, 
American Steel & Wire Company, American Bridge 


Company, the four Moore properties, the railroad and 
Ore interests of Rockefeller, and perhaps Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Company. The report further states that 
C. M. Sehwab is to be the head of this mammoth con- 
solidation. However, nothing is known absolutely, and 
the trade are awaiting with much interest official an- 
nouncement of the completion of the deal. There may 
be many important changes made. Head officials of 
the Carnegie Steel Company will probably be taken to 
New York, others may be deposed and a grand change 
all around will occur. It will be a relief when the exact 
situation has been given out. The effect of the Car- 
negie deal and the other Steel deals as well has been to 
put the Iron trade on a firmer basis, and prices of Pig 
Iron, Billets and all kinds of Finished Material are 
very strong, with a decided upward tendency. Bessemer 
Pig Iron has sold freely at $13 to $13.10, Valley furnace, 
and the Valley furnaces are quoting $13.25 at furnace, 
or $14, Pittsburgh; but we are not advised of any sales 
at that price. Steel Billets for prompt shipment still de- 
mand a premium of 25c. to 50c. a ton above pool price. 
There has been no actual advance in Finished Material, 
but prices all along the line are strong. The Coke trade 
is active, more than 95 per cent. of the ovens in the 
Connellsville region being in blast. Prices on Coke are 
strong, and may be advanced. 

Ferromanganese.—We quote domestic 80 per cent. 
at $62.50 a ton, delivered at buyer’s mill. Small lots 
are quoted higher. 

Plates.—The Plate Association met in New York, 
Thursday, February 7, but made no change in prices. 
It is not probable there will be much legislation in the 
Plate or other trades until the exact status of the Car- 
negie deal is known. There is a moderate demand for 
Plates, and prices are strong. A particularly good in- 
quiry for the higher grades of Fire Box Steel is re- 
ported. Association prices are as follows: Tank quality, 
Y%-inch and heavier, 1.40c.; 3-16-inch, 1.45¢.; under 3-16- 
inch and above No. 10, 1.50c.; Flange or Boiler Steel, 
0.1c. advance over base of Tank; Marine and Fire Box, 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifica- 
tions, 0.2c. advance over Tank; Still Bottom Steel, 0.3c. 
advance over Tank; Locomotive Fire Box Steel and 
equivalent specifications, 0.5c. advance over Tank, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—No large contracts have been 
given out in the last few days. A good deal of work is 
being figured on, and will be placed in a short time. The 
American Bridge Company are doing a very large for- 
eign trade, and have taken additional tonnage for ex- 
port in the past week. We quote: Beams and Channels, 
up to 15-inch, 1.50c.; over 15-inch, 1.60c.; Angles, 3 to 6 
inches, inclusive, 1.40c.; over 6 inches, 1.50c.; under 3 
inches, 1.25c.; Zees, 1.50c.; Tees, 1.55¢.; Steel Bars, 1.25c. 
to 1.35c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.40c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—The Sheet trade continues active, and prices 
are strong. The product of several of the Sheet mills 
is under contract up to July 1. We quote No. 27 Black 
Sheets, box annealed, one pass, at 2.85c. to 2.90c.; No. 28, 
2.95¢e. to 3c. We quote Galvanized Sheets at 70, 10 and 
® per cent. in carload lots, but for very attractive orders 
75 per cent. off at mill is sometimes quoted. 


Merchant Steel.—There is only a fair demand, the 
mills running mostly on old contracts, specifications on 
which are coming forward very freely. Prices are firm, 
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and we quote: Plow Slabs, 44-inch and heavier, at 1.60c., 
base; Tire Steel, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; Toe Calk, 1.70c. to 
1.75¢.; Open Hearth Machinery, 2c., base; Open Hearth 
Spring, 2c., base; Hammered Lay Steel, 3c. to 3.25¢ 
Rolled Lay Steel, 2.75c. to 3c.; Cold Rolled and Cold 
Drawn Shafting, 55 per cent. off in carload lots; 50 per 
cent. in less than carload lots, delivered in base territory. 
Tool Steel, 7c. and upward, according to quality. On 
Tool Steel freight is allowed east of the Mississippi 
River. 


Steel Rails.—No large lots have recently been placed. 
We quote Standard Sections at $26 at mill. 


Skelp.—Some of the Skelp mills in the Wheeling dis- 
trict have had several break downs recently, and are 
considerably behind in deliveries. The Skelp market is 
firmer than it was, and slightly higher prices are being 
realized. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.45c. to 
1.50c.; Sheared at 1.50c. to 1.55¢c. We quote Grooved 
and Sheared Steel Skelp at 1.38214c. to 1.35c., all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh; terms four months, or 2 per cent. off for 
cash in 30 days. 

Tubular Goods.—There is a moderate demand, and 
the tone of the market is strong, with the exception of 
Boiler Tubes, prices on which are occasionally shaded 
by some of the small mills. Prices to consumers in car- 
load lots are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Black. Galvd. 


i to % inch and 11 to 12 inch. 
% to SRS Line oO pec sac pect ae 6814 56 


8S. &58 I. J. 
OR te ES ar ean eae ee 58 5314 
i es diac 5% kb kh oe be bee S68 bowls < 63 59 
a ee eT 65 6114 
Casing, Cut Lengths 
8S. & S. Fs 
CM. c haw dcirahk Seine 6 be o:0ib ies Os wt 53% 49 
Oe PS ee ee eee 59 55 
NS a cis.5 KK p ks OS 6 hee wae ee 61% 5714 
Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 
Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 68% 
NS errr 63 
er. . .cvakb ch kit Chen hte oN ea kee De 62 
Iron. 
m See 60 246 Baek Od BiG BOR... .. 2 ncccscccceviecs 49% 
1% inch to 2% Dc Chit snes basi ue wes O00 eos baw 45 
rE nS Ds <a wns lew einen «b6 oe ween ee es 57 


Jobbers are quoted 5 per cent. or more lower than the 
above prices. 

Coke.—Of the 21,413 ovens in the Connellsville 
region, 18,168 are active and 3245 idle, the output last 
week being 211,899 tons. Prices on Coke are strong, 
and we quote strictly Connellsville Furnace at $1.75 and 
72-hour Foundry at $2.25 a ton. Main Line Coke is of- 
fered at lower prices. 


- 
-_- 


Cincinnati. 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, 
Crncrnnati, February 13, 1901. f 





(By Telegraph.) 


There is but little interest being shown by buyers, 
and on that account the Pig Iron market is dull and 
rather heavy. What trading there has been was in a 
retail sort of way, with no single transaction sufficiently 
important to attract notice. The total tonnage, how- 
ever, has been fair for the circumstances. Most of the 
Iron selling has been on the basis of $10.25 for No. 2 
and $9 for No. 4 and Gray Forge, Birmingham, basis. 
Some sellers are declining to sell, except on a basis of 
25c. above these figures, and others think the market 
weak and 25c. lower. The market for Northern brands 
has been somewhat more active, though even there the 
trading has been in small quantities. Consumption is 
thought to be keeping up well. The Coke market is 
active, and there is no probability of a long extended 
quiet period, though the outlook for immediate activity 
is not good. Forge Irons are especially heavy. Freight 
rate from Birmingham is $2.75 to this point; from Hang- 
ing Rock district, $1. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 7. 75 to $14.00 


Sotithern Coke, No. 2.. / a ssee Eee tw 1835 
ne Cen Oe Bn ws cei vee een -- 12.25to 13.00 
ae NN ee ee me § ‘15 >to 12.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft. . 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft . 12.75to 13.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forg« 11.75 of 12.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled... 11.75 to 12.00 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1...... 17.00 to 17.50 
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NE ere ee er 16.00 to 16.50 
name Depetser Coke. Moe. 2... ..cccccse 15.25 to 15.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 14.25to 14.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........... 13.25 to 13.75 
rr re 13.75 to 14.25 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
ED. Stu his euisg swe ee hho sn oe $18.75 to $19.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.75 to 18.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 19.00 to 20.00 
Plates and Bars.—There has been some trading in a 
quiet way, with but very little change in selling basis. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 
1.40c., half extras; in small lots, 1.75c., with full extras; 
Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.40c., with half Steel card 
extras; Base Angles, in carload lots, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; 
Plates, 1.55c. for 44-inch and heavier; Sheets No. 1, 1.95c. 
Old Material.—The market is quiet on an unchanged 
basis. Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton are, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap,$15; Cast Rail- 
road and Machinery Scrap, $11; Old Iron Axles, $16.75; 
Iron Rails, $18; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $13; 
short lengths, $12; Car Wheels, $15. 


—_— 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 11, 1901 

About the same condition of affairs exists in the lron 
market as was reported last week. There is a little more 
variation in statements as to the existing status of af- 
fairs, but when you boil them down you get pretty nearly 
the same skimming that was obtained last week. Those 
who are feeding the demand report a large inquiry, a 
fair business and a rather steady market. Those who 
are practically out of the market report a weak tone and 
a declining tendency. Your correspondent inclines to 
the latter diagnosis. Take No. 2 Foundry, which we have 
been quoting at $10.75, with sales at $10.50. This week 
the open quotation is $10.50 and there is no attempt to 
send out higher quotations. Then, in the case of Gray 
Forge, in which one could not obtain quotations under 
$9, there were sales at $8.75, but the sellers will not 
admit it. “ All the same,” it is so. There are some who 
will not price this grade below $9.15 nor accept an offer 
at less price. But the actual sales’ prices constitute 
market values. One large interest had a heavy business 
offered to them the past week at prices just 25c. below 
what was demanded and declined it. The refusal to 
meet buyers’ views was based on the ground that prices 
are reasonable and ought to be satisfactory, and that we 
are on the eve of an active buying movement that will 
quickly absorb any existing surplus. Reports still assert 
that buyers’ stocks are literally nominal and that the 
buying movement can be delayed but comparatively a 
few days. But there is no use trying to conceal the fact 
that the volume of transactions, so far, has been disap- 
pointing. The greater part of the orders being placed is 
for the lower grades of [ron. The monthly examination 
of the sales book of the Tennessee Company by the min- 
ers’ committee showed that for the month of January 
the average sales of Iron were below $10. This shows 
that low grades were in demand last month; and it 
shows, further, that quotations are not always founded 
on actual transactions. The result of the examination 
was a reduction of 2c. in mining wages. 

C. E. Bueck, president of the Attala Iron Ore Com- 
pany, has secured the Trussville Furnace and will put 
it in operation as soon as it can be made ready. The 
same party has sold to the Alabama Consolidated Com- 
pany a tract of Iron Ore land near Gadsden, containing 
1200 acres and having veins that carry both soft and 
hard Iron Ore. It is claimed that the soft Ores contain 
52 to 54 per cent. Metallic Iron, while the hard Ores run 
about 40 per cent. The price paid for the tract is said to 
be $120,000. Iron people familiar with the property state 
the Ore veins run from 18 inches to 3 feet. The mines 
are in working order and have been turning out about 
200 tons per day. This output will probably be largely 
increased. The acquisition secures an abundant supply 
of Ore for long years to come for the Gadsden Furnace, 
and as the Ore is within a few miles of the furnace the 
cost of furnace delivery is about nominal. Another Ore 
deal of magnitude is, at this writing, in the last throes 
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of a conclusion. If it is concluded favorably the result 
will have an important bearing on the making of Iron in 
this district. 

A new Coal company, styled the De Bardeleben Coal 
& Iron Company, have been formed. They are capital- 
ized at $250,000. While their principal object is to mine 
and sell Coal and Iron Ore, they have an elastic charter 
that covers about everything a corporation would desire 
to do. 

The trade in Coke with the Pacific Coast and Mexico 
continues fine, those engaged in it being taxed to capacity 
to supply the demand. 

The Southern car works now have their headquarters 
here and are laying off the ground on their site for the 
buildings of their plant. They have lately received or- 
ders from Mexico for a lot of Iron cars and from other 
sourees orders for 500 cars of ordinary pattern and con- 
struction. The various Pipe works are “‘ busy as bees.” 
Orders of all sizes as to magnitude and almost of all sizes 
of Pipe are rushing in on them from all points of the 
compass in the domestic trade and from across the seas. 
The Pacific Slope and Mexico are good customers also. 
The Water Works Company are extending their mains 
to Pratt City and Ensley City, and locally everything 
looks to be in “ fine feather.” One of our most enter- 
prising industries has secured 2 contract for six large 
Corliss engines to go to the island of Cuba. The firm of 
Hardie-Tynes Company, lately burned out, will in all 
probability erect new shops at North Birmingham. 
Their old site is too cramped for their greatly enlarged 


business. 
-—S = ee 


Metal Market. 


Office of The Iron Age. 232-238 William street, ¢ 
New York. February 13, 1901. 4 


Pig Tin.—Compared with last week the market at 
the close to-day is quite the same. Spot, February and 
March, are quoted 26.45c. to 26.50c. Earlier in the week, 
however, the market was about 25 points lower, and at 
this time purchases to a considerable extent were made 
here for London account. By the steamship “ Kensing- 
ton ” 180 tons actually went out to-day, and further ship- 
ments to London are expected. The London market to- 
day showed a decline of nearly £1 from yesterday’s price. 
The closing quotations to-day were £122 2s. 6d. for spot 
and £117 12s. 6d. for futures. Notwithstanding this de- 
cline the market here to-day showed firmness, but even 
so our quotation of to-day for spot is below the London 
quotation. Supplies here are large and good sized quan- 
tities are said will arrive during the month. The present 
state of affairs shows that the exports are made at a 
good profit. 

Copper.—lt is quite evident that the business which 
is now being transacted is coming in the direction of the 
large producers. Their policy for some time back has 
been to allow the smaller producers to sell at their own 
figure, while they remained out of the market at a figure 
perhaps a little higher than that which was being asked 
by the small producers waiting for the time when the 
latter would be sold up and then reaping the harvest at 
the high figure. The harvest time seems to be near at 
hand, for it has been found rather difficult during the 
last week to pick even straggling lots at figures below 
those which the large producers are asking. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain Lake below 17c., but in Electrolytic the 
situation does not seem to be so strong. While 165<c. 
is quoted by the principal interests, it is said that busi- 
ness has been done during the week at figures ranging 
from 16*%<c. to 16.45c. The London market, after a spurt 
of i0 shillings, has lost it again and closed to-day £71 5s. 
for spot and £71 16s. 3d. for three months’ futures. Best 
Selected is unchanged at £78. 

Pig Lead.—Some time ago we hinted that there might 
be some friction among the directors of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company over the reorganization 
scheme which provides for the absorption of the proper- 
ties and business of M. Guggenheim’s Sons. The air is 
now full of this trouble. The latest development was 
marked yesterday by the resignation of Leonard Lew- 
isohn and H. H. Rogers from the board of directors of 


the former corporation. The resignations will be acted 
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upon and doubtless accepted at the meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company, which will be held next Satur- 
day. This meeting it will be recalled is principally for 
the purpose of ratifying the action of the directors in 
the Guggenheim matter. The trouble arose through the 
abrogation by the American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany of arrangements which they had made with the 
American Smelting & Refining Company for the sale of 
a certain portion of their product. It will be recalled 
that the Lewisohn-Rogers interests were foremost in 
the organization and promoting of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company. In return for their efforts in 
this direction they were appointed as selling agents for 
a portion of the product of the company. This arrange- 
ment gave them the exclusive selling agency for all the 
silver produced by the company, and for the lead sold 
abroad. When the Guggenheim interests were virtually 
taken by the company this agreement was broken and the 
sales rights are to be turned over to the Guggenheims. 
Parties in the trade who are familiar with the details of 
the entire transaction express considerable indignation 
and show sympathy for the Lewisohn end of the affair. 
Whether or not a retaliatory movement will be set in mo- 
tion by the United Metals Selling Company cannot be 
ascertained at this time. The market is very dull and 
prices here are unchanged. The American Smelting & 
Refining Company continue to quote 4.37%c. for lots of 
50 tons and more, f.o.b. New York, and 4.32%c., St. Louis. 
The London market has further declined sharply and is 
weak at £15. 

Spelter—lIs still very weak, and shows no sign of re- 
action. The market has continued to decline, both here 
and abroad. Spot to May is quoted here at 3.90c. to 
3.95¢., and shipments from the West are sold at 3.90c. 
St. Louis is down to 3.75c., and London has declined 
sharply, closing to-day at £17 12s. 6d. In another col- 
umn will be found details of a proposed consolidation of 
the New Jersey Zine Company and the General Chem- 
ical Company. 

Antimony.—There is no change. 
¥4c. and Cookson’s 1014c. 
are 8%4c. to 9c. 


Hallett’s is quoted 
Prices named for other brands 


Nickel.—The situation is unchanged, the metal being 
searce at 55c. to 60c. for ton lots. 

Quicksilver—Has not been changed, prices quoted 
here remaining $51 per flask of 76% Ibs., in lots of 50 
flasks or more. The London market is unchanged at 
£9 2s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—A fair business is reported. The Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company are quoting on a basis of $4.19 
per box of standard 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, and 
$4, f.o.b. mill. These prices have been named to hold 
until June 1. 

_— 

The Cincinnati Iron Store Company, who incorpo- 
rated last month with a capital of $50,000, have opened 
a large store at the corner of Pearl and Plum streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Edw. H. Busch is president and gen- 
eral manager, George M. Clark, president of the Ohio 
Falls Iron Company of New Albany, Ind., is vice-presi- 
dent, and J. A. late of Republic 
Steel Company, is secretary and treasurer. 
pany will carry a 


Sebastiani, Iron & 
The com- 
large stock of iron and steel bars, 
plates, sheets, angles, railway supplies, &c., and will be 
selling agents for Ohio Falls Iron Company, American 
Steel & Wire Company, Jones & 
Cleveland City Forge Company. 


Laughiins and the 


Geo. M. Wilson of the Department of Public Works, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., opened bids last week for two com- 
pound condensing engines for the Brilliant pumping sta- 
tion, and for the testing of the engines. There were 
three bids for the engines, but that of the Henry R. 
Wotthington Company was not considered because of a 
defective bond. The Camden Iron Works bid $252,575 
and the Wilson & Snyder Company $240,000. For test- 
ing and inspecting the engines, T. P. Jones & Co. bid 
$5950 and the Pittsburgh Testing Company $2340. Rob- 
ert W. Hunt & Co. bid $4000, and later offered to do the 
work for 2 per cent. of the cost of the first engine and 
$225 for the second engine. 








$ 
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The Structural Steel Workers’ Scale. 


The bridge and structural steel workers of the Pitts- 
burgh district have presented their wage scale for the 
year beginning May 1. It calls for almost 20 per cent. 
of an advance over the scale granted the men last month. 
They ask 40 cents an hour for a day of nine hours, or 
$3.60 per day, as against the present price of $3 for a 
nine-hour day. Until the first of the year the bridge work- 
ers of Pittsburgh were receiving 27 cents an hour, and 
working ten hours. At that time they struck and se- 
cured the scale now in effect, after being out three days. 
The demand at the first of the year, it was explained 
then, was more in the nature of a test of strength by the 
Pittsburgh union. It was not indorsed by the inter- 
national union, and the strike did not have the body’s 
sanction. The scale now presented is authorized by the 
International Union, and in case of a strike the Pitts- 
burgh workers will. have the support of the structural 
unions throughout the country. New York contractors 
have already signed a scale for 47 cents an hour for eight 
hours, and New Jersey unions are asking the same 
price. The Philadelphia union has demanded 45 cents 
for an eight-hour day, and Baltimore is asking a few 
cents more. The Pittsburgh workers say they will have 
no trouble getting their demands, which they consider 
very moderate. The new scale also concedes the Pitts- 
burgh contractors one day laborer to handle the struc- 
tural material to every seven bridge men employed. This 
has long been a dispute between the Pittsburgh con- 
tractors and the men. 


_ 
—— 





N. & G. Taylor Company’s Tin Plate Works. 

N. & G. Taylor Company, tin plate manufacturers, 
has just erected at their tin plate works in Philadel- 
phia a large and commodious machine shop, complete 
in every way with the most modern machinery, turn- 
ing lathes, drills, shapers, forges, emery wheels, &c. 
They have also lately added two tinning stacks, mak- 
ing now 25 in all. They are running to their full ca- 
pacity and report a most excellent business in all 
their departments. They have also given out the 
contract for an additional building for their assorting 
and warehouse department, which will give them 
much greater facilities for promptly handling and 
shipping goods. The recent large additions to their 
rolling mill at Cumberland, Md., necessitate the above 
improvements. 


i, 
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The Frick Office Building.—As already stated in these 
columns, the material for the Frick office building, at 
Pittsburgh, some 5000 tons, will be supplied by the Car- 
negie Steel Company. The building itself will be erected 
by the American Bridge Company. The building is to 
ve 19 stories high and will front 216 feet on Grant street 
and run back 100 feet to Scrip alley. It will extend back 
from Fifth avenue so as to be on the line of the Court 
House building. The structure is to have 725 rooms, ten 
passenger elevators and one freight. Steel, granite, brick 
and terra cotta, the latter to form fire proof floors, are the 
principal materials to be used. Work on the new build- 
ing will commence soon after April 1, when the leases 
for small buildings now on the site expire. 


Oo - 





Prof. J. A. Fleming of London University, during a 
lecture in London on Tuesday, said that he had Signor 
Marconi’s permission to state that on the first day of the 
reign of King Edward VII Marconi sent messages by 
his system of wireless telegraphy from St. Catherine’s 
to the Lizard, a distance of 200 miles, and that since 
that time he had established perfect communication be- 
tween these points. 





The Berger Bros. Company, tinners’ supplies, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have completed plans for the erection of a 
five-story warehouse at 100, 102 and 104 Bread street. 
The structure will be of brick with terra cotta trimmings 
and will measure 58 x 73 feet. It will be L shaped and 
adjoin their present Arch street buildings. They will 
also build a one-story office building, 22 x 28 feet, in the 
rear of the new building. 
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The New Jersey Zine Company. 


Negotiations are now under way looking toward the 
consolidation of the New Jersey Zinc Company and the 
General Chemical Company. The matter is now in the 
hands of two committees, one representing each of the 
companies interested. These representatives are now 
endeavoring to formulate a basis on which the union can 
be effected to the mutual advantage of the stockholders 
of the two companies. The committee acting for the 
New Jersey Zinc Company is composed of Stephen S. 
Palmer, August Heckscher and William P. Hardenbergh. 
William H. Nichols, Sanford H. Steele and Charles Rob- 
inson Smith comprise the committee which is acting for 
the General Chemical Company. 

The plan which has been suggested provides that a 
corporation be formed which shall acquire and own the 
capital stock or properties of each of the companies in- 
volved. This new or consolidated company is to be capi- 
talized as follows: 





Preferred stock, 6 per cent., cumulative........... $15,000,000 
I M6 cs cwkin kn eaeeeeeeaei baw eee ee cee ens 24,000,000 
Five per cent. 100-year debentures..............-+- 25,000,000 

Rak thse ew ebb es wenn ba Rae wma vie ewectek $64,000,000 


It is provided that the new company shall annually set 
aside as a sinking fund a sum equal to 1 per cent. upon 
all debentures of the series above referred to then out- 
standing, but not less than $250,000 per annum, and shall 
apply the same to the purchase or acquisition of new 
property or to new construction or improvements, or 
otherwise to add to the capital or surplus of the cor- 
poration, with the option after ten years to apply the 
same either to the purposes mentioned or to the pur- 
chase of debentures. If the debentures cannot be pur- 
chased in the market at 105 per cent. or less, the com- 
pany may, at their option, retire by lot and redeem de- 
bentures at 105 per cent. and accrued interest to the 
amount of funds available in the sinking fund. This 
series of debentures shall not be increased except to pro- 
vide for the acquisition and improvement of property. 

Of the $24,000,000 authorized common stock $8,000,000 
is to be issued on the acquisition of property and in part 
payment thereof as fully paid stock. The remaining 
$16,000,000 is to be assessable stock on which 10 per cent. 
is to be called at the time of issue and made payable at 
dates to be fixed by the Organizing Committee. The 
balance is to be payable as called by the board of di- 
rectors, but not more than 10 per cent. of the par value 
thereof is to be called in any year unless with the con- 
sent of the holders of a majority of the $16,000,000 of 
assessable stock. 

The distribution of securities is to be as follows: 

For the acquisition of the entire stock on properties 
of the New Jersey Zinc Company, two-thirds in face 
value of both the debentures and the preferred stock, or 
$16,666,666.66 of the debentures and $10,000,000 of the 
preferred stock, and three-fourths of the full paid com- 
mon stock. 

For the acquisition of the entire stock or properties 
of the General Chemical Company, one-third of the face 
value of the debentures and of the preferred stock, or 
$8,333,333.33 in the debentures and $5,000,000 of the pre- 
ferred stock, and one-fourth of the full paid common 
stock. 

Of the assessable common stock $12,000,000 is to be 
offered to the stockholders of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany for subscription in proportion to their present hold- 
ings. For the stockholders of the General Chemical 
Company $4,000,000 of the assessable common stock will 
be offered for subscription. 

The debentures, preferred stock and full paid common 
stock set aside for the acquisition of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company is to be distributed equally among the 
stockholders of the New Jersey Zinc Company, each 
stockholder taking the same proportion which he would 
receive if all the stockholders became parties to the 
agreement. In case any stockholders decline to accept 
the terms proposed, the securities to which they would 
be entitled shall be set aside to acquire such property of 
the company in fee. 

The debentures and preferred stock to be set aside for 
the acquisition of the stock or properties of the General 
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Chemical Company shal! be distributed among the stock- 
holders as follows: The holders of the preferred stock are 
to receive 100 per cent. in new debentures and 16 2-3 per 
cent. in preferred stock of the new company. The pro- 
portion of the new debentures and preferred stock which 
nonassenting preferred stockholders of the company 
could obtain by becoming parties to the agreement are 
to be issued from time to time upon request of the com- 
mittee representing the company upon the acquisition 
of such nonassenting preferred stock or upon the ac- 
quisition of the fee of the property of the General Chemi- 
cal Company. Any securities allotted for acquiring Gen- 
eral Chemical Company stock, which may eventually 
remain unchanged, are to be distributed pro rata to stock- 
holders of the common stock of the General Chemical 
Company who agree to the plan. On this basis each 
holder is to take such proportion as he would take if ali 
the stockholders became parties to the agreement. Any 
balance then remaining shall be issued upon acquisition 
of any nonassessing common stock or the actual property 
in fee of the company. 

The plan provides that the preferred stock is preferred 
to principal as well as dividends, and is redeemable after 
ten years at par at the option of the company in amounts 
of not less than $1,000,000 at a time. 

The plan confirms the payment by the General Chemi- 
cal Company of their preferred dividend on January 2, 
1901, and it is understood that a dividend of 1 per cent. 
will be paid on March 1, 1901, upon the common stock of 
that company. It is also understood that a dividend will be 
paid by the New Jersey Zinc Company of 4 per cent. upon 
their outstanding stock on or about February 10, 1901. 
The foregoing dividends are to be paid out of the earn- 
ings of the respective companies for the year 1900. With 
these exceptions the final union of the properties is to 
be dated from January 1, 1901, provided the two com- 
mittees are successful in arranging matters within three 
months. 

An organization committee, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the committees representing the two companies 
and also Edwin S. Marston, president of the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company, are to carry out the provisions 
of the agreenient as both 
agreed. 


soon as committees have 

The New Jersey Zine Company were incorporated un- 
der the laws of New Jersey in October, 1880, as the New 
Jersey Zinc & Iron Company. In 1897 the name was 
changed to the present title and the capital raised from 
$3,000,000 to $10,000,000. The par value is $100. The 
company have no bonded debt. The officers are 8. 8. 
-almer, president, and A. P. Cobb, secretary. These, 
with August Heckscher, C. B. Squier, J. P. Wetherell, 
S. P. Wetherell, M. T. Pyne, J. P. Riker and D. B. Jones, 
constitute the board of directors. 

The General Chemical Company were organized in 
1899 with a capital of $25,000,000, half of which is pre- 
ferred and half common. The officers and directors of 
the company are: President, Wm. H. Nichols; first vice- 
president, Sanford H. Steele; second vice-president, Chas. 
Robinson Smith; secretary, J. Herbert Bagg; treasurer, 
Jas. L. Morgan. Besides these, the directors are: Wil- 
liam M. Johnson, H. W. Chappell, Edward H. Rising, 
Eugene Waugh, H. F. Chappell, George W. 
Clarence P. Tiers and Robert N. Hall. 


Kenyon, 


——————_— 


Trade Publications. 


Ice and Refrigerating Machinery.—The York Mfg. 
Company of York. Pa., have issued a remarkably hand- 
some catalogue in illustration of their ice making, re- 
frigerating and other machinery. Their standard type 
of refrigerating machine is what is known as the com- 
pression type with single acting vertical compressors 
driven by a horizontally disposed engine. The design 
is very simple and at the same time substantial, and the 
parts are readily accessible for adjustment. The crank 
shaft is carried by two bearings, the fly wheel being 
placed between them. The compressor is single acting, 
the gas entering at the bottom and passing up and 
through the suction valve in the piston, and being com- 
pressed and driven out by the up stroke of the piston 
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through the discharge valve in the center of the safety 
head. Since the piston and bottom of the safety head 
are faced off square a complete discharge of the gas is 
permitted. The advantage of the safety head is the 
security it guarantees against the breaking of the head 
in case of the accidental breaking of the valves, or any 
other part of the machine, as well as an overcharge of 
liquid ammonia getting in the compressor, in which case 
the head lifts and allows the obstruction to pass through 
or keeps on lifting until the attention of the engineer is 
called to it and the machine shut down, thereby prevent- 
ing accident. The engravings show large and small ma- 
chines of many patterns. 


Electric Traveling Cranes.—The sixth edition of the 
catalogue of Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., 
now being distributed, is a truly artistic publication, 
comprising 131 large pages of fine half-tones and high 
class letter press. A view of the works is given in col- 
ors, forming the frontispiece. Then come interior views 
of the shops, followed by photographic reproductions of 
a great variety of cranes, prominent among them being 
the huge 150-ton crane recently furnished to the Mid- 
vale Steel Company, Philadelphia. The other illustra- 
tions cover a wide range of sizes, types and applications, 
usually showing them as installed in the works for which 
they were intended. The catalogue is extremely inter- 
esting because it gives views of so many important man- 
ufacturing plants, if for no other reason. 


Maywood Molding Machines and Sand Rammers.— 
A handsomely illustrated catalogue has just been 
brought out by the Maywood Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Maywood, Ill. The company have greatly in- 
creased their line of molding machines, and present illus- 
trations and descriptions of their type B machine, 
equipped with patterns for split pulley hubs; another il- 
lustrating the method of conforming to a curved part- 
ing line; a special machine for heavy work up to 7 feet 
in length; a machine for either round or square work up 
to 56 inches; a machine for molding gears, having four 
guides maintaining a perfect alignment; a large machine 
with patterns for standard M. C. B. car couplers; a ma- 
chine for railroad draw bar knuckles, and a machine for 
railroad journal boxes. The pneumatic sand rammer is 
shown by a variety of applications. The text of the de- 
scriptions has been very carefully prepared, and is writ- 
ten in a highly instructive and convincing manner. 

Fire Proof Construction.—The Renton Fire Proofing 
Company of Denver, Col., have prepared a full account 
of their fire proof construction. Except where an 
arched form is desihed this construction consists of cinder 
concrete with barb wire embedded about 1% inch from 
the bott6m of the slab, the number of strands per lineal 
foot being proportionate to the span between the beams 
and the strength desired in the floor. The concrete used 
by the company is made with the best grades of Port- 
land cement. A test is presented of a slab 4% inches 
thick, 40 inches wide, with a clear span of 6 feet carry- 
ing a load of 13,000 pounds, or 650 pounds per square 
foot. 


a nm 


The Cambria Steel Company, at Johnstown, Pa., have 
commenced to turn out steel cars, and have now on ex- 
hibition the first full sized steel car ever built by that 
concern. It is a standard coke car of 100,000 pounds ca- 
pacity. The frame work is built on the structural plan, 
with as few rivets as possible, making it an easy matter 
to remove any broken part and replace it with another. 
The Cambria car has the middle hopper and also hop- 
pers at the ends, making it possible to dump a third or a 
half of a car at one place and the rest elsewhere. 


The wage difference between the limestone operators 
and their employees in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys has been adjusted. The operators withdrew their 
request for a reduction in wages from 20 cents a ton to 
1714 cents, on account of the improved condition of the 
pig iron trade, due to the Carnegie Steel Company and 
other purchases, and the fact also that prices of pig iron 
are considerably higher than when the request for a re- 
duction in limestone quarrying was made. 
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Cap’! Issued. Thursday. 
$29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Common........ 22 -22% 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref. (7 % Non-Cu.) 71%-72 
19,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Coramon............ 301%-33% 
14,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Pref. (7 % Cu.)...... 76 -78% 
50,000,000 Am. 8S. & W., Common.. bicek ieee nan 4814-53 
40,000,000 Am. 8S. & W., Pref. (7 6 ere 93%-94% 
28,000,000 Am. Tin Plate, Common, N. Y........ 61 -65% 
18,325,000 Am. Tin Plate, Pref., N. Y. (7 % Cu.). 9014-93 
ee |) Se ee -60%% 
15,000,000 Bethlehem Steel, par $50, $1 paid in... -19 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Philadelphia*.......... -46 
See CE I ok ccs conwosvwcesecss 18 -18% 
11,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron................ 46%-511% 
46,484,300 Federal Steel, Common.............. 50 -55% 
53,253,500 Federal Steel, Pref. (6 Non-Cu.).... 78%-83 
32,000,000 National Steel, Common, N. Y........ 45 -49\% 
27,000,000 National Steel, Pref., N. Y. (7 Cu.).. 9356-94% 
40,000,000 National Tube, Common, N. Y........ 67 -69% 
40,000,000 National Tube, Pref., N. Y. (7 % Cu.) 104%-104% 
5,000,000 Penna., Common, Philadelphia........ ....... 
1,500,000 Penna., Pref., Philadelphia........... sessocs 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Common.............. 374-38% 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref. (7 Non-Cu.).... 77 -77% 
27,191,000 Republic Iron & Steel, Common....... 15-17 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref. (7 Cu.).. 62 -64 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & I., Common....... -21 

6,700,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & L, Pref. (7 
ee eer pe Tee ee ee -20 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron............... 6314-67% 
1,500,000 Warwick Iron & Steel (par $10)...... 7%- 714 
15,000,000 International Pump, Common......... 2814-29% 


12,500,000 International Pump, Preferred.... 
11,000,000 International Silver 


7614-76% 
51 7% 


- 
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Saturday. Monday. ‘Tuesday. Wednesday. Sales. 


22 -22% j$22 -22% $.22%-22% _ ....... 21%-22 3,750 
71%-71% 7144-715 ee ere 71%-71% 2,700 
31 -32% 32 -324%, 31%-32% ....... 30 -31% 27,100 
76 -77% 75%-78 Sar 76 -77 4,800 
51 -53 5244-53%  525%-5381% ....... 50%-53% 309,000 
9234-94 9314-94 OBOE nn ccece 93%-94 16,700 
61%-65 6414-65 ae 644%-664% 94,300 
91 -92 91 -92 rr -92% 5,800 
See I! Ee et a mer ee 797 
| a a oll, cechiste-3 ote ale eat 670 

~ ee er er arse 241 

18 -18%4 -18 i Cae -18% 4,158 
484-49 -49 SO Ce 45 -481%, 15,200 
5114%4-53% 52 -53% 52%-535%  ....... 50 -53% 219,200 
SO -81%, 80%-81\% DE eee.  aeneae 80 -82 55,500 
46%-47%  46%-48 47%-48% ix‘. ws 464%4-48% 43,700 
93 -95 94%-954%, 9414-955 = «....... 94%,-96 10,600 
6754-69 6714-68 i er ae 665-69 23,350 
-1041% -104% 10456-104% ....... 104%-105% 4,610 
(keeles ee eating = Slaleeik a 250 
jcnpeieh? sini e's 91 -95 esa ke> neil piaie 30 
38 -383%,° 381%4-38% 38 -38% . ....... $7%-38% 6,000 
1G%-T7T%—itisj iw wa as le , re 76 -76% 1,500 
1574-161 16 -16% 16%-16% ....... 16%-17 13,400 
61%-62\ 62 IO ah oie 62 -64% 4,000 
-22 -22 22 Ee he Cee 900 
Lesaeks “Leeaeeeee  Taemn MOU lethal tele ade 100 
62%-64 64144-6514, 6414-64% ....... 6214-64% 37,500 
74- The - 7% ern:  ‘wasunee - T% 2,190 
28%-29% 29 -295, 29 -29%  ....... 29 -30 6,200 
CREE sd wine neue ee 3 -76%, 1,400 
65%- 7% - ™% wea.) Ph aekkese - 6% £3,400 


* Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paid in. t+ 6% guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. + Ex-dividend. 


Bonded indebtedness: Am.5S.& W., $130,656; Am. Tin.Plate, none ; Am. Steel Hoop, none: Cambria Iron Co., $2,000 


000 6 < debenture 


20-year bonds, 1917, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co. ; Federal Steel Co., $9.822,000 Illinois 5 ¢, $7 417,000 E. J. E.R. R.54, 

1.000.000 Johnson 6 ¢. $6,732,000 D. & I R. R. R. 5 ¢, $1,000,000 2d D. & I. R. R. R. 6 ¢, $10,000 land grant D. & L. R. R. R. 54; National Steel, 

561,000 6 ¢; National Tube, none ; Tennessee C., I. & R. R. Co., $8,367,000 6 ¢, $1,114,000 7 <, $1,000,000 7 ¢ cu. pref. ; Pennsylvania Steel, $1,000,000 
5%, Steelton, ist, 1917. $2,000,000 5 ¢ ; Sparrow's Point, ist, 1922, $4,000,000, consolidated, both plants ; Bethlehem Iron, $1.351,000 5 s maturing 1907. 
Interest and principal guaranteed by Bethlehem Steel Co. Republic Iron & Steel, none ; Warwick Iron & Steel, none; Colorade Fuel & Iron Co. ; 
Col. Fuel Co. Gen. Mort. 6 % $880,000, Col. Coal & Iron Con. Mort. 6 % $2,810,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5 <¢ $2,303,000. Also outstanding 
$2,000,000 preferred stock on which dividends have been paid to June 30, 1900. Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. Co., Sloss I. & 8. first mortgage 6 <, 


$2,000,000, Sloss I. & 8S. general mortgage 4% ¢ $1,885,000. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The market has been dominated by the great steel 
deal, which has now entered upon an acute phase. We 
deal elsewhere with the principal features of the plan, 
which, so far as each individual concern is affected, has 
much the character of a fluid pool. The feeling is that 
in some form or other it will go through, but there has 
been hesitation among financial institutions, who have 
been asked to join in the underwriting. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Carnegie is to receive to-day about $20,- 
000,000 in cash. The other interests will merely ex- 
change securities. The general opinion is that the crea- 
tion of a large bonded indebtedness to pay for Mr. Car- 
negie’s stock at the rate of $1500 for each $1000 share 
does not improve the position of the common stocks of 
the different consolidations which are to be taken in, but 
that the preferred issues are aided because the serious 
danger of trade wars is avoided. Considering the mag- 
nitude of the plans under consideration, the fluctua- 
tions in prices of stocks have not been great. The 
heaviest dealings have been in the Wire and Federal is- 


sues. 

Bid. Asked. 
American Bicycle Company, common... he 516 614 
American Bicycle Company, Preferred............ 25 26 
American Bicycle Company, bonds............. . 40 76 
American Bridge Company, common.......... --. 45% 45%, 
American Bridge Company, preferred............ 911 92% 
American Sheet Steel, common.. 5 eo . 24 : 
American Sheet Steel, preferred ec eneeresece °- 77% 77% 
E. W. Bliss, common... St eae i aa ta 137% 
E. W. Bliss, preferred... Ch ahhes we abe wae 125 + 
Cramp’s Shipyard stock...... yak GO 5 te Pee 83 
Crucible Steel Company, common............. . 27% 2814 
Crucible Steel Company, preferred............... 79 82 
Diamond State Steel........ Pe ee Te 33 4 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company................ 24% 25% 
Empire Iron & Steel, common.... er eee ee 6 1¢ 
Empire Iron & Steel, preferred... > abe cee ee 42 
National Enam. & St., common... Fy ewek eS 18 21 
National Enam. & St., preferred................. 8O 82 
New Haven.. Sec hane ates ene eneen ees mt 5 5% 
et SEE OURO. «os os abs a ca nodscerxeebvecr 331% 34 
Se ne, MUONS 6.505 oes heb ee tae ee seen s 92 93 
Pe Os VECO. COMMMION 6.2.n cece cseiecescwenesve 314 5 
Pratt & Whitney, preferred. . ee Mae ele eee 45 55 
ROE CEN. 9 twice a cclee sw ee esee tsar cteccweve 6% 6% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common.......... 4 5 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred......... 32 34 
rn: ain't hae bikie 6a hb aa eA a ews © oem 110 ae 
Og: 112 115 


It may be stated that the directors of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh will shortly authorize 


an issue of $5,000,000 worth of 5 per cent. gold bonds. 
Five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of these bonds are 
to be retired annually. The money received from this 
issue will provide additional working capital. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Stand- 
ard Seamless Tube Company of Pittsburgh will be held 
in the Conestoga Building, in that city, on Thursday, 
February 14. 

The stockholders of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America held a meeting in Jersey City, N. J., on Friday, 
February 8, to take action on a resolution passed by the 
Board of Directors amending the articles of incorporation 
of thecompany so that they cannot trade their own securi- 
ties. The amendment was made to overcome an ob- 
jection of the Listing Committee of the New York Stock 
Exchange. The securities of the Crucible Steel Company 
of America will be listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in a short time. 


=> 
The New York [achinery [larket. 
Office of The Tron Age, 232-238 William street, 
New York, February 13, 1901. ft 

Reports varying in tone are to be heard in various 
sections of the machinery trade. Machine tool mer- 
chants see a ray of light struggling through the cloud 
which not long ago seemed to be settling over them. 
Those dealing in the special types of high class tools, 
and especially boring and turning mills, declare that they 
are encountering quite a spurt of good business at 
present. This class are not complaining about the con- 
dition of prices, as their lists remain quite unchanged 
under all ordinary circumstances, and while the dealers 
in the ordinary lines were forced to shade prices the 
builders of special tools were able to maintain values. 

The position as to the ordinary type of machine tools 
is doubtless a little stronger. 

A wail of discontent is to be heard from the builders 
of high speed and the smaller types of engines. Mer- 
chants engaged in this class of work state that business 
is very poor and that those orders that are going 
through are being taken at unreasonably low prices. 
In the power transmission and conveying machinery 
trade a good state of affairs is reported. Numerous 
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new grain elevators and similar plants afford a good 
outlet for the conveying machinery and the demand 
for power transmitting machinery is increasing. Plans 
are now being drawn for a very large grain elevator 
which is to be built in this neighborhood in the early 
spring. 

Builders of heavy pumping engines and water works 
engines are figuring on considerable good work and have 
a number of large propositions in view which will 
soon come to the surface. Business in this line has 
been so good of late that the shops are pretty well filled 


with work. With the dealers handling the smaller 
classes of pumps conditions are different. They are 


still laboring under a scarcity of orders and are naming 
low prices. 

Business for the railroads continues on a large scale. 
Almost all of the principal roads are buying freely for 
extensions to their shop systems. In most instances 
the purchases run up in the direction of large special 
tools. 

At Readville, Mass., the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad are erecting a large system of car 
shops. They are now purchasing the equipment. The 
machinery throughout will be electrically driven. We 
are informed that the buildings will be as follows: Paint 
shop, 225 x 300 feet; erecting shop, 225 x 300 feet; store- 
house and offices, 75 x 350 feet; blacksmith shop, 75 x 
200 feet; truck shop, 50 x 200 feet; piping, tin and buff- 
ing shop, 50 x 200 feet; cabinet shop, 100 x 200 feet; mill, 
125 x 350 feet; freight shop, 160 x 350 feet; oil house, 50 
x 50 feet; power house, 100 x 150 feet; dry kiln, 75 x 
125 feet; hard wood shed, 50 x 300 feet. Several electric 
traveling cranes will be required. The plans were de- 
cided upon by John Henney, superintendent motive 
power, and W. P. Appleyard, master car builder, in co- 
operation with C. M. Ingersoll, Jr., chief engineer. 

It is reported in the street that plans are being pre- 
pared by F. Felkel of Pittsburgh, Pa., for a new plant, 
which is to be built for the Southern Engine & Boiler 
works. There will be included in the plant a machine 
shop, foundry, wood working and pattern shop, boiler 
house and engine room and blacksmith shop. Altera- 
tions will also be made to the boiler shop proper. 

Carr Brothers of 61 Broadway, New York, are pur- 
chasing considerable material for the improvement and 
equipment of the Tehuantepec National Railway of 
Mexico. It is said that they are now preparing for the 
purchase of a considerable quantity of machine tools to 
be used in the equipment of the repair and machine 
shops which are to be built along the route. The struc- 
tural material for these shops is now being purchased. 
The firm are acting for S. Pearson & Co., Limited, of 
London, who have the improvement and equipping of 
the road in charge. The latter concern have recently en- 
tered into a contract with the Mexican Government, be- 
coming lessees of the road for a period of 50 years. This 
railway, which is about 190 miles in length, crosses 
Mexico at its narrowest point, connecting Coatzacoalcos 
on the Mexican Gulf and Salina Cruz on the Pacific 
Coast. It was originally built by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, but was without terminal facilities for shipping. 
Harbors are now in course of construction which give 
anchorage to the largest vessels in the merchant serv- 
ice. The quays and wharves will be fitted up with the 
most modern machinery and appliances for the loading 
and discharging of vessels. The railway itself is prac- 
tically being reconstructed to fit it for heavy traffic. 
This work is being performed at an outlay of £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000, which is provided by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. It is expected that within a few years the Te- 
huantepec road will be enabled to handle the entire 
traffic between the two oceans. 

Thomas M. Farley, proprietor of the Brooklyn Bed- 
stead & Bedding Company, informs us that he is about 
to erect a large addition to the Brooklyn plant. The 
principal building will be six stories in hight and will 
be devoted chiefly to the manufacture of brass bedsteads. 
The extensions will cost upward of $100,000. Consider- 
able machinery will be required, and Mr. Farley states 
that he will soon make the purchases. 

It is stated that heavy purchases in machinery and 
tools are to be made by the Swiss Locomotive Building 
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& Engineering Company of Winterthur, Switzerland, 
who have increased their capital from $720,000 to $1,- 
040,000. The increased capitalization was effected for 
the purpose of extending the works. 

The Gould Coupler Company of Depew, N. Y., have 
been shopping about during the week for a good sized 
list of machine tools. 

Another move has been made in connection with the 
disposition of the Rogers Locomotive Works of Pater- 
son, N. J. Col. William Barbour and John C. Penning- 
ton were appointed as receivers to close up the works. 
They met last week and arranged for the taking of an in- 
ventory of the material in the shops, and their reports 
when completed will be submitted to the appraiser, who 
will set a figure on the works and they will be formally 
advertised for sale. Colonel Barbour is a personal friend 
of Mr. Rogers, and when the latter first announced the 
closing of the works he tried to get him to sell to some 
of the Paterson citizens on easy terms. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, who are to 
build a large pressed steel car plant at Detroit, Mich., 
are not buying the equipment in one large lot, as was 
expected in the trade. They are buying the tools singly 
and in small lots. A number of such purchases have 
already been made from large Liberty street machinery 
merchants. 

We are informed on excellent authority that plans are 
progressing rapidly for the erection of a great cold stor- 
age plant in this city. The plant is to be erected by the 
City Cold Storage Company, in which W. Fellowes Mor- 
gan, George H. Prentiss and J. W. Hinkley are heavily 
interested. Mr. Morgan is the president of the Brooklyn 
Bridge Freezing & Cold Storage Company of Franklin 
square. The new plant is to cover the entire block 
bounded by West, Hubert, Washington and Laight 
streets, formerly the site of the Appraiser’s Stores Build- 
ing. The building is to be 14 stories in hight. Plans are 
now being drawn for the building and machinery. 

W. L. Bain of Bain & Co., Johannesburg, South 
Africa, is now in this country purchasing machinery and 
equipment for a new brewery which is to be built at 
Johannesburg. He is making his headquarters at the 
offices of H. Steinmann, 29 Broadway, New York. It is 
estimated that Mr. Bain will spend $180,000 while here. 
The order for the structural steel for the buildings has 
been given to Milliken Brothers of 11 Broadway. 

Thayer & Co. of 39 Cortlandt street were awarded the 
contract for the 2000 horse-power of water tube boilers 
to be added to the equipment of the Boston Elevated 
Railway. 

We are informed that L. S. Heald & Son of Barre, 
Mass., have received a large order from their London 
representatives, Chas. Churchill & Co., for drill grinders. 

A contract for the complete machinery equipment 
of the Great Eastern Elevator, which is being erected 
at Buffalo, N. Y., by the American Linseed Company, 
was awarded to the Webster Mfg. Company of 38 Dey 
street and Chicago. The elevator is to have a capacity 
of 2,000,000 bushels. The Webster Company also re- 
ceived a contract for the complete equipment of elevat- 
ing and conveying machinery required in the new plant 
of the Northampton Portland Cement Company of 
Stockertown, Pa. 

The Gates Iron Works of 11 Broadway and Chicago 
received an order from the Phenix Cement Company 
of Nazareth, Pa., for an equipment of crushers, a ball 
mill and tube mill for an extension to their clinker de- 
partment. The Gates Company also received an ordet 
for three tube mills and two ball mills for an extension 
to the clinker department of the Alabama Portland 
Cement Company of Duneopolis, Ala. 

It is stated that John C. Brain, general manager of 
the Standard Fertilizer Mfg. Company, is preparing to 
let contracts for the erection and equipment of a large 


plant. He is stopping at the Flerence Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala. The contracts, which are to provide for 


seven buildings, it is said, will aggregate $400,000 in 
value. Half of this is to be spent for buildings and the 
balance for machinery. There will be two engines, 
eight boilers, pulverizers for crushing slag, an electric 
light plant, &c. 

The contract for the two 12-000,000-gallon pumping 
stations which are to be built at Tenth avenue and Har- 
lem River, New York, has been awarded to the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Company. The Henry R. Worth- 
ington bid is the one that was accepted. It provided for 
direct acting pumps and the figure was $105,000. 
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JAMES MOORE. 


James Moore, for more than half a century proprietor 
of the Bush Hill Iron Works of Philadelphia, died on 
February 9, after a brief illness, iu his eighty-third year. 
Hie was born at Ban Bridge, near Belfast, Lreland. When 
a lad of eight years his father brought his family to 
Philadelphia. James’ education was obtained in the city 
schools, and at the age of 16 he was apprenticed to the 
Norris Locomotive Works, but soon afterward was re- 
leased to learn the trade of mechanical engineer. After 
completing his apprenticeship, Mr. Moore was for a time 
mechanical engineer for a railroad running from Hagers- 
town to Chambersburg; then for three years with Isaac 
MacCauley’s Bush Hill oil cloth factory, at Eighteenth 
and Buttonwood streets. He was but 26 years old when 
he went to I. P. Morris’ Iron Works, on the Delaware, 
and within nine months was made its manager. The pos- 
sibilities of the iron business induced him to go into busi- 
ness for himself, and in the spring of 1846 he associated 
himself with three others, under the firm name of Neall, 
Matthews & Moore, in establishing the Bush Hill Iron 
Works, at the northwest corner of Eighteenth and Spring 
Garden streets, occupying two-thirds of the square. The 
branch of the business looked after especially by Mr. 
Moore was the contracting for building rolling mills. 
There were then but few concerns that could do this 
work, and he put up many of the principal steel and iron 
mills in the country. Among these were the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Bethlehem and part of the Cambria, the Nor- 
ristown and the Phoenix. The establishment did many 
other kinds of iron work, not the least important of 
which was that of building steam boilers. The business 
passed into the sole control of Mr. Moore in 1870 and he 
continued it until 1895, when the property was sold to 
the United States, the new Philadelphia Mint being built 
on the site. 

NOTES. 

Josiau M. Bacon, a leading coal miner and merchant 
of Philadeliia, died on February 10 in that city of pneu- 
monia, aged 58 years. He was a director in the Cambria 
[ron Company, the Southwark Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany and other industrial enterprises. 

O. W. MEYSENBURG, formerly president of the Wells- 
French Car Company of Chicago, died February 11 at 
Alma, Cal., aged 52 years. Mr. Meysenburg was born in 
Germany and at first engaged in the manufacturing 
business in St. Louis, Mo. In 1886 he removed to Chi- 
cago and became a prominent manufacturer in that city, 
being interested in a number of enterprises. 

MICHAEL McCormick, a member of the firm of James 
Lappan & Co., owners of the Iron City Boiler Works, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and a prominent member of the busi- 
ness and manufacturing world of that city, died on 
January 26 after a brief illness from pneumonia, aged 
58 years. He was born at Knoxville, Tenn., and went to 
Pittsburgh in 1870, when he associated himself with 
James Lappan in the boiler manufacturing business. 
He was actively engaged in the management of the con- 
cern up to the time of his illness. 

H. L. Battis, senior member of the firm of Battis 
Brothers, manufacturers of boilers and machinery, at 
Oshkosh, Wis., died on January 26, at the age of 43 
years. Mr. Battis was a prominent citizen of Oshkosh, 
and had served as president of the City Council for sey- 
eral years. 

FREDERICK WILKES, a partner of the firm of Coe & 
Wilkes, foundrymen and machinists, of Painesville, 
Ohio, died in Jacksonville, Fla.. on January 21. Mr. 
Wilkes built and operated the first furnace at Lowell- 
ville, Ohio. 

CHARLES COOPER, a veteran iron manufacturer and 
the founder of the Cooper-Corliss Engine Works, at 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, died on February 8, at his home in 
Mount Vernon, at the advanced age of 92 years. Mr. 
Cooper built the first locomotive constructed west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. 

CHARLES C. HOWARD, a director of the American Steel 
& Wire Company, in which he represented the interests 
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of the New York banking house of Seligman & Co., died 
February 7 at his home in Plainfield, N. J., aged 60 years. 

Tuomas M. CoLuins, for 23 years superintendent of 
the Cambria Iron Company’s blast furnaces, at Johns- 
town, Pa., died on January 31, after a short illness of 
the grip. He was born 82 years ago in Berks County, Pa., 
and went to Johnstown in 1857. Mr. Collins retired from 
active business about 20 years ago. 

ROBERT GILBERT, formerly of Ithaca, N. Y., died on 
January 28 at his old home in Abergavenny, England. 
Mr. Gilbert came to this country 19 years ago and set- 
tled in Ithaca. In partnership with E. O. Godfrey he 
conducted a foundry business in that city up to October 
last, when he retired from business owing to impaired 
health and returned to England. 

cenemaRRNNRE cts 
PERSONAL. 

Charles J. Sharp, assistant superintendent of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company’s furnaces at Bes- 
semer, Ala., has resigned on account of ill health. He 
has been succeeded by R. D. Curry. 

Carroll D. Wright has been reappointed United States 
Commissioner of Labor by President McKinley. 

Harvey Keiner of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has succeeded 
W. J. Lloyd as superintendent of the Vulcan Iron Works, 
at Tamaqua, Pa. 

H. C. Brill, superintendent of the bolt and nut de- 
partment of the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
at Lebanon. Pa., has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect March 1. 

Daniel Hughes of Cumberland, Md., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the open hearth plant of Anderson, 
Dupuy & Co., of the Crucible Steel Company of America, 
of Pittsburgh. 

P. J. Sweeney of Youngstown, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the rolling department of the 
new plant of the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, at Sharon, 
Pa. This plant is expected to start about April 1. 

Andrew Carnegie has placed $50,000 at the disposal 
of the Beaver Falls School Board, Beaver Falls, Pa., for 
the erection of a library building. 

T. Suzuki, superintendent of the collieries of the Im- 
perial Steel Works, at Yawatamura, Japan, and §8. 
Ichikwa, chief electrician of Hokkaido Coal Mining & 
Railroad Company, with headquarters in Tokio, Japan, 
were in Pittsburgh last week and visited the Westing- 
house Works, at East Pittsburgh, and the Homestead 
Steel Works. They placed orders for considerable ma- 
chinery with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany and Westinghouse Machine Company. 

William L. Brown of Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, 
also president of the American Shipbuilding Company, 
sails from New York on the “ Fuerst Bismarck” on 
Thursday for ltaly. He will stay abroad about three 
months. 

Henry C. Frick has bought the Third Presbyterian 


Church property, on Sixth avenue, Pittsburgh, for 
$230,000. 
Wm. L. Simonton, formerly district superintendent 


of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Emlyn Iron Works, East 
Chicago, Ind. 

A. E. Borie has been appointed general sales agent 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, with headquarters at 
South Bethlehem, Pa., the appointment dating from 
February 1, 1901. 

Thomas R. Browne, formerly master mechanic of the 
Juniata shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been 
appointed works manager of the shops of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, at Wilmerding, Pa. This is 
a newly created position. 

F. T. F. Lovejoy, formerly secretary of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Limited, of Pittsburgh, has had plans 
drawn for a large residence which he will erect in the 
East End, Pittsburgh. Alden & Harlow are the archi 
tects. 

Dr. E. E. Brown of E. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., accompanied by his eldest son, sailed on the “ Tar- 
tar Prince” for Italy on Tuesday. 
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HARDWARE. 


It is a significant and interesting fact that the me- 
chanical changes and inventions now going on so cease- 
lessly around us tend in many directions toward the de- 
creased use of Hardware. The reason is not far to seek, 
for Hardware is almost entirely a thing of hand use, 
while the drift of the day is toward the substitution of 
machinery for hand work. Nor is there in such cases 
for the Hardware trade that compensation which comes 
from the substitution of a new thing for an old one, since 
the new invention often means merely the elimination 
of some hitherto staple item without anything being 
offered in its place. 


The planing mill, for example, is slowly killing the 

sale of Fancy Planes, and the net result to the Hard- 
yare dealer is the loss of sales of a large and profitable 

line. Not only in this direction, but in many others is 
the work of the machine supplanting the work of the 
carpenter, and with the passing of the carpenter goes 
the sale of Edge Tools—that bulwark and prop of the 
Hardware business. 

Again, natural processes, such as the destruction of 
the forests, must sooner or later muke a serious differ- 
ence in the sale of Axes, Adzes, Hatchets, Cross Cut 
Saws and a legion of other Edge Tools. The settling of 
the country causes a falling off in the sale of Barb Wire. 
but a compensation offers itself here in the growing de- 
mand for the Woven Wire Fence. The slaughter of fur 
bearing animals is naturally curtailing the demand for 
Game Traps, while the introduction of Reaping and 
Mowing Machines has reduced the Scythe business to 
very small proportions. We all know what the introduc- 
tion of Bicycles and electric cars has meant to the busi- 
ness of Horse Furnishings and Trappings, though Hard- 
waremen still extract some comfort and revenue from 
the sale of the wheels. Anvther foe to the horse now 
looms up in the automobile, and there certainly seems to 
be but little in them to attract the ave rage Hardware 
dealer. 

The steady substitution of Iron and Steel for wood ex- 
ercises a most baneful influence upon the Hardware 
trade, for not only does it cut off the use of Edge Tools, 
but likewise diminishes largely the need of such fasten- 
ings as Nails, Tacks and Screws. Even in little things 
the same tendency holds good. The invention of patent 
rubber corks reduces the demand for Corkscrews, while 
self opening cans make Can Opeuers unnecessary. 

The list could be extended almost indefinitely, but 
enough has been said to show how general is the tend- 
ency and how it deserves attention from those who are 
watching the tendencies of the trade. 

There is, of course, another side to the story. The 
changes prevail principally in the large cities and they 
filter but slowly through the smaller towns. Conditions 
of life and business are much more constant in such 
places and alter much more slowly than in the large cen- 
ters of population. Besides, things do not always happen 
in the dramatic way predicted. Despite many articles 
on the “passing of the horse” he is still with us, and 
the busiress in Horse Trappings is likewise surprisingly 
good. It is also a curious fact that despite the great in- 
crease in machine made Shoes, the trade in Shoe Soles, 
Shoe Nails and Shoe Lasts continues in large volume, 
and the goods are used by people who do their own cob- 


bling and mending. This suggests the important fact 
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that current changes, which militate against the use of 
certain articles and implements, are bringing in others, 
perhaps greater in number, which to the enterprising 
merchant carry even larger opportunities for profitable 


trade. 


February is emphatically the convention month for 


associations of Hardware merchants. In it oceur the 
annual meetings of the associations of Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, New England, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
The first of these 


To all classes of 


North Dakota, Ohio and Minnesota. 

is fully treated in the following pages. 
the trade we commend a careful perusal of the advices 
is a significant 
It has direct 


thus put before them. The movement 
one and of growing scope and influence. 
relations to the interests of both manufacturers and job- 
bers, while to the retail trade it is of especial moment. 
Every student of trade tendencies can from these re- 
ports learn much in regard to the trade questions and 
tendencies and the attitude especially of the retail mer- 


chant in regard to them. 


Condition of Trade. 


In general Hardware the number of orders rather 


than the size is perhaps the most marked feature of the 


trade at present. That the aggregate is large indicates 
the activity of business, and the general healthfulness 
of the commercial situation. The conservatism with 


which merchants are buying is not on account of appre- 
hension as to the volume of trade which is to be ex- 
pected during the coming months, for the indications 
generally point to a steady and liberal demand. There 
is. however, a feeling abroau in the trade that prices are 
likely to be gradually shaded in many lines which are 
still high, so that the movement will for some time be in 
the direction of slightly lower values. The present con- 
dition of the market and the changes which have re- 
cently taken place in a good many goods give some 
eround for this view of the situation. There is, however, 
little apprehension that there is to be any radical break, 
but, on the other hand, a confidence that existing values 
will be on the whole pretty well maintained with slight 
concessions from time to time, and in this way a grad- 
ual approach be made to the level which corresponds 
with the decline in raw material. This consideration 
prevents buyers from placing speculative orders which 
would cover their wants far into the future, and they are 
content to cover their requirements for only a reasonable 
time ahead. Orders are, therefore, being placed for such 
goods as the regular course of business will call for in 
the near future, in which time it is not anticipated that 
any material change in values will take place. It is thus 
a period of frequent rather than large orders. This ap- 
plies to both the wholesale and retail trade. The manu- 
facturers are practically, without exception, busy, many 
of them on orders with little opportunity to accumulate 
stock. Some of them are, however, glad to have a respite 
from exacting demands that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to replenish their warehouses and be in a position 
to fill orders promptly. On their part they are pursuing 
a policy somewhat analogous to that of the merchants 
as alluded to above. They are buying raw macerial in 
such quantities as their factories require, but are not con- 
tracting far in advance of their needs. The Iron situa- 
tion is watched with solicitude by all classes of trade, as 
on it so much depends in the matter of prices as well as 
volume of business. The financial condition gives little 


ground for complaint. Collections generally are re- 


ported good. Prosperity seems to prevail in all direc- 
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tions. Export business while for special reasons in cer- 
tain markets showing a slight falling off is making gains 
in others, and the volume is large and growing. While 
the further and indefinite increase in the foreign trade in 
Hardware as well as other American products is not to 
be accomplished without wise and patient effort on the 
part of manufacturers, there is no reason to doubt that 
there will be continued, and perhaps rapid, progress in 
this direction. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The volume of business in Shelf Hardware is increas- 
ing as progress is made toward spring. New stocks are 
steadily being bought, showing that the Hardware trade 
is an inviting field for new mercantile ventures. More 
buyers than usual have been in the city during the week 
taking advantage of the regular excursion of the Manu- 
facturers’ and Merchants’ Association. The seasonable 
weather of the past fortnight is enabling stocks which 
have been slow of sale to be moved rather easily. The 
demand for staple goods, which was stimulated by the 
recent advance in wire products, keeps up steadily, show- 
ing that the better movement was not merely a brief 
spurt. While the demand for goods to sort up is excel- 
ient, better movement is reported in orders placed for 
future delivery. Buyers are becoming more confident of 
not only good trade in the spring, but of present prices 
being maintained. Heavy Hardware is in equally good 
condition with Shelf Hardware. Jobbers report a 
large volume of business and with all classes of their 
customers. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Very good reports are received of the Hardware trade 
in all sections. Buying is exceedingly active and so far 
February sales are ahead of last year. The general line 
of goods that ordinarily moves at this season is being 
ordered by the trade. and for some articles jobbers find 
it necessary to place renewal orders. The wholesale 
trade unite in saying that manufacturers are filled up 
with work and in consequence are somewhat behind in 
their shipments. The demand for Bale Ties has com- 
menced and Binder Twine is moving freely. Bolts are 
active. Tacks and Screws at the low quotations are 
freely purchased. Southern goods and Carpenter’s Tools 
are being bought earlier on account of the moderate win- 
ter. Cross Cut Saws and Axes have had a stimulated 
demand and the trade is stocking up on steel goods. 


—iin 
—_ 


Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—The advance in the price of Wire Nails 
has stimulated demand. Orders are now coming in more 
freely than for some time. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 

To jobbers in carload lots....... 





insinuate os 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.85 
|| 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.50 


New York.—The local demand for Wire Nails shows 
some improvement. Quotations remain as follows: 

70 Tetniiers, carionds On Gock. .. 2.6. <secsecvcsc cee $2.53 
err Ge 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers of Wire Nails 
report a continued good demand, while jobbers are hav- 
ing a fine trade from stock. Carload lots are quoted at 
$2.45 and small lots from stock at $2.50. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The retail trade is reported 
as being generally short on Wire Nails, which are in- 
cluded in nearly every order. The tonnage is showing a 
handsome aggregate and if anything is on the increase. 
Jobbers state that mill shipments are at least 30 days 
in arrears: Price to retailers in carloads is $2.50, base; 
for smaller lots, $2.55, base. 

Pittsburgh.—The advance of 10 cents a keg made in 
Wire Nails by the American Steel & Wire Company has 
had the effect of stimulating demand, which is heavier 
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now than for some time. Stocks of Wire Nails in hands 
of jobbers and retailers at the time the advance was 
made were light, some of the jobbers, however, had 
placed good sized orders in January for shipment after 
February 1, when the reduced freight rates went into 
effect. It is reported on very good authority that the 
consolidation of Steel interests now under way in New 
York City may take over the properties of the American 
Steel & Wire Company. Quotations are as follows, fo.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
eash in 10 days: 


To Sobers tm Cariond Gls, .... oo. ccnsessccvesescesss $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.35 
To retaliors Im Carload Lots. .. ...ccccccccsseccscess 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.50 


Cut Nails.—The proportionate increase in the demand 
for Cut Nails is not as great as that for Wire Nails. 
Requirements are moderate and the new prices are firm- 
ly adhered to. Quotations are made at a delivered price 
based on the Pittsburgh price, plus the sixth-class 
freight rate, as per “ melon-colored book,” the purchaser 
deducting on settlement the actual freight paid. Quota- 
tions accordingly are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
freight, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 


A Te ene Sere eee $2.00 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.05 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.15 


New York.—To jobbers in New York territory Nails in 
carloads are quoted at a delivered price on a basis of $2 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight as per “ melon- 
colored book,” which to this point is 15 cents per 100 
pounds, the actual freight paid (which is now 13 cents) 
to be deducted in settlement. The freight rates to New 
York territory for carload lots and less than carload lots, 
per the “‘ melon-colored”’ rate book, are the same. The 
actual freight rate on less than carload lots is more than 
on carload lots, so that after deducting the actual freight 
from the delivered price of less than carload lots there is 
but a small net advance, at this point, in the net cost 
over carload lots. Quotations are as follows: 


To jobbers in carload lots on dock..............+. $2.15 

To jobbers in less than carload lots on dock....... 2.20 

To retailers in less than carload lots on dock....... 2.30 
Actual freight on above to be deducted. 

En BRS TE BOND. vs sins case waweaeeass $2.25 to $2.30 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand for Cut Nails is 
excellent for the season. Jobbers quote carload lots at 
$2.25, and small lots from stock at $2.35. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—No particular activity is 
spoken of concerning Cut Nails. The demand is holding 
its own at the new price. Prices range from $2.35 to 
$2.45, base. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a moderate demand for Cut 
Nails, and the advanced prices are being firmly held. 
Stocks of Cut Nails in the hands of jobbers and small 
dealers at the time the advance was made were light, as 
buying was mostly in small lots for some time. New 
prices adopted recently by the Cut Nafl Manufacturers’ 
Association are as follows: To jobbers, the prices will be 
on carload lots $2 rates, and on less quantities $2.05 
rates, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the sixth-class rates of 
freight contained in the “‘ melon-colored ” rate book, less 
actual freight rates. To small dealers and consumers 
$2.15 rates, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the fifth-class “ melon- 
colored ”’ rates, less the actual current rates; terms 60 
days, less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. 


Barb Wire.—The demand for Barb Wire is on the 
increase, and is in excess of the usual requirements at 
this season. Quotations for domestic trade are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, net cash 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted............... $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted..... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.. 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted.............. 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized........... 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted.... 2.80 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized. 3.10 
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Chicago, by Telegraph.—Trade in Barb Wire keeps up 
very well with both manufacturers and jobbers. Car- 
load lots are quoted at $2.75 for Painted and $3.05 for 
Galvanized, and small lots at $2.80 and $3.10, respec- 
tively. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Buying in Barb Wire is very 
active and as the nearness of spring is bound to bring 
an increased volume of business it is feared that mills 
will be further behind. Quotations are as follows: 
Painted, in carloads to retailers, $2.80; smaller quan- 
tities, $2.85. Galvanized is 30 cents higher. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Barb Wire has shown ma- 
terial increase since the advance in prices was made 
and reduced freight rates went into effect. The demand 
is much heavier than ever before at this season of the 
year. For domestic trade we quote: Galvanized Barb 
Wire, $2.90, in carload lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. 
Terms 60 days net, 2 per cent. discount 
10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—Improved demand for Plain Wire in- 
dicates a large trade in the spring. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days: 


for cash in 


Base sizes. 


Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots................$2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots...... 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots............... 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots..... 2.45 2.85 
The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 


other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
advances indicated in the following table: 


Plain Fence Wire Advances (Catch Weights). 


Nos. Galvanized. 
oe a ES Ee ee ee ee ee eee $0.40 extra. 
Ghia odie ace oa $0.05 advance over base............ fo * 
Mr iuckscaceess4<e 10 6 6 Pe cebtadws mies a * 
2 and 12%.... 15 6 6 e  cratepekeuds 10 “8 
HERE eee 25 ae e Be i eecin amare 40 * 
| ee 55) $6 - Fe eva ealienn soe 40 _ 
ee 45 6 66 le ae Powe ae % “ 
BES rere 5D “6 66 Br ne tama waren HG * 
See -70 66 66 sr cwabws owns 1.00 ae 
ER en ge S85 6 6s > cechtaedas 1.00 * 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds or over, 5 cents per 
bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The volume of business in 
Plain Wire is reported very satisfactory by manufac- 
turers and jobbers. Carload lots of Plain Wire are now 
quoted at $2.40, base, and small lots from stock at $2.45. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Plain Wire is improved and 


indications are there will be a heavy spring trade. For 
domestic trade we quote: 

Plain. 
a ON Sn I BO ne sds wie side ee se a-enlee mand $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots.............. 2.30 
po eee 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Snaths and Cradles.—There has been no change in 
the price of Snaths and Cradles since last season. The 
volume of business is reported by the manufacturers as 
not as great as up to the same date last year. This is in 
part accounted for by the fact that two years ago the 
demand was in excess of the supply and as a result or- 
ders last season were not only placed quite early, but 
were unusually liberal. The hay crop was light in some 
sections last year, resulting in the carrying over by deal- 
ers of considerable quantities of goods, and it is quite 
possible that the aggregate sales of this seaon will fall 
somewhat below those of last year. Orders, however, 
are reported to be coming in satisfactorily and the season 
promises to be up to the average. 

American Screw Company.—Under date February 1 
the American Screw Company, Providence, R. I., have 
issued a revised discount sheet, in which they give the 
new discounts on Wood Screws, which were referred 
to in our last issue, and also call attention to the change 
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in discount of Rivets, which are quoted at discount of 
75 per cent. In connection with the discount sheet a new 
edition of their price-list is issued, and also in another 
pamphlet a convenient and comprehensive telegraphic 
code. 

American Pattern French Rat and Mouse Traps.— 
Detroit Wire & Iron Works, Detroit, Mich., are manu- 
facturing Rat and Mouse Traps of the French pattern, 
which are quoted by them as follows: 

Per dozen. 


No. 1 Detroit Marty pattern... .$4.50 
In \4-gross lots. aca 4.00 
No. 3 Detrolt Marty patter... . 0... swiicscwenticen 3.25 
In \4-gross lots........ .3.00 
Detroit Marty pattern Mouse...................6- 2.00 
OE SR INS reece nc Wink ew wh: ae ae Wal apeiers .1.75 
No. 1 Traps are crated one dozen in a crate; No. 2, one- 


half dozen ina crate. Mouse Traps, one dozen in a pack- 
age; six dozen in crate. 

Horseshoes.—A slight change has been made in the 
price of Horseshoes, modifying the former arrangement 
by which there was a fixed difference between the base 
price of carload and less than carload lots. The carload 


price—namely, $3.50 on Iron Shoes, and $3.25 on Steel 
Shoes, f.o.b. Pittsburgh—is now given on orders of 10 


kegs or more, but protection is given to large buyers, as 
the carload rate of freight is added on carload lots, and 
the less than carload rate on less than carload lots. Re- 
bates on large quantities are unchanged. 

Augers and Bits.—Rumors of irregularities in the 
price of Augers and Bits are current. of them 
may be traced to outside goods, but it is a question 
whether this entirely accounts for the condition of the 
market. The manufacturers have been conferring with 
reference to measures by which the market may be kept 
regular through some kind of organization or control. 
Nothing has as yet been accomplished, but it is under- 
stood that negotiations are progressing favorably in this 
direction. 

Chain.—The Chain market is in excellent condition 
and prices are firmly maintained, with a slight upward 


Some 


tendency. On Trace Chains, as well as some other lines, 
the manufacturers are several weeks behind their or- 


ders, and there is some difficulty in obtaining goods as 
promptly as desired. 

Wire Cloth.—The leading manufacturers of Wire 
Cloth are holding the goods firmly, and in some cases 
asking for slightly higher prices, anticipating that with 
the advance of the season there will be a sufficient de- 
mand to exhaust the available supply. The condition of 
the Wire market is also such as to give increased firm- 
ness to manufactured products in this line. The general 
price from the jobbers to the retail trade is represented 
by the quotation of $1 per 100 feet. 

Glass.—The members of the National Window Glass 
Association now have their light list printed and sent 
out to the trade. They are making all quotations from 
their list dated January 21, the box list of which was 
given in our issue of January 31. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: 

Less than car lots, 88 per cent. discount. 

Car lots, 90 per cent. discount. 

Three thousand box lots, 90 and 5 per cent. discount. 

The new prices have not stimulated the retail de- 
mand, and trade is quiet. 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The prices of White Lead 
in Oil have undergone no change. The market is firm, 
with about the usual demand at this season, but business 
is confined, for the most part, to the delivery of old con- 
tracts. Grinders are unwilling to make up large quanti- 
ties of Lead in Oil at the present prices of Linseed Oil. 
Prices are as follows: In lots of 50U pounds and over, 6% 
cents per pound; in lots of less than 500 pounds, 7 cents 
per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—Buyers show little interest in Lin- 
seed Oil. The consumptive demand has been smaller 
since the advent of colder and stormy weather. It is in- 
timated that to induce business some of the independent 
crushers might have considered a bid at shaded prices 
for future delivery. The market, as a whole, is dull. 
City Raw is quoted at 65 to 68 cents in lots of five bar- 
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rels or more, with an advance of 1 cent per gallon in lots 
of less than five barrels. State and Western brands of 
Raw Oil are quoted at about 65 cents per gallon in lots 
of five barrels or more, with an advance of 1 cent per gal- 
lon for less quantity. Boiled Oil is 2 cents per gallon ad- 
vance. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The Turpentine market has re- 
mained steady but dull. Purchases have been confined 
to actual requirements, distribution being small lots. 
Large buyers have been conspicuous by their absence 
from the market. Prices are as follows: Southerns, 40 
cents; machine made barrels, 4014 cents per gallon. 








——_—— 


Trade Organizations. 


Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


The following circular has been issued by M. L. Corey, 
Argos, secretary of the Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, in which reference is made to the coming 
annual meeting of the association at the Grand Hotel, 
Indianapolis, and also to the need of organized effort on 
the part of retail Hardware merchants to combat evils 
which menace the trade: 


We herewith hand you official programme for our 
meeting February 19 and 20, and if you are not already 
& member, we ask you to fill out the inclosed blank ap- 
plication and forward at once to the secretary, or, if you 
prefer, join us at Indianapolis at the meeting. ; 

Whatever may have been your opinion of our associa- 
tion in the past, its work and its objects, you must ac- 
knowledge we are rapidly increasing in ‘numbers, in- 
fluence and experience in handling questions affecting 
our interests. Over 100 progressive, successful Hard- 
ware firms have joined us within the year, many more 
are writing and will attend the meeting. . 

Our interests certainly are mutua:. Our members are 
all dealers like yourself. Our association protects, in- 
structs and adds many friends. We discourage a system 
that makes enemies of competitors, continual cutting of 
prices as the only means of gaining trade, and low, nar- 
row, unprincipled schemers of business men. We ask 
you to step with us upon a higher business plane, and aid 
our association, members and yourself toward mutual 
commercial advancement. 

We need not argue the existence of certain trade 
evils that have slowly, almost unnoticed, grown upon us. 
The question is, What ought we to do ? We must watch 
proposed legislation and not be caught napping. We 
must insist upon laws that benefit the men that pay local 
and State taxes, employ local help and aia iocal enter- 
prise and improvement. We must spot the manufactur- 
ers who sell specialties to catalogue houses at less than 
jobbers’ prices, enabling them to use as leaders goods 
that we have pushed, advertised, sold, warranted and es- 
tablished a reputation and demand for. Let us insist as 
one man upon an equal chance and fair play. We can 
insist upon the jobber confining sales to legitimate trade 
and working with us for better trade conditions. 

The very existence of our association is in itself a pro- 
tection for every dealer, and remember this is the only 
medium, the only plan ever proposed that is practical 
and guarantees results. Our meetings combine business 
and pleasant features. You make friends, swap ideas, 
and good ideas are worth money. This is an age of or- 
ganized effort. Will you join us ? 

Buy ticket to Indianapolis, paying full fare. Take a 
receipt from your local agent for same, this will entitle 
you to return at one-third fare, provided 100 do this, pay- 
ing «» cents or more. Don’t fail to take a receipt, be- 
cause you help your neighbor as well as yourself. De- 
posit your receipt with secretary as soon as you arrive. 
Reduced rates at hotel 


The sessions on Tuesday, February 19, will be de- 
voted to routine business, President Weed’s address, 
Secretary-Treasurer Corey’s report, reports of various 
committees, &c. On Wednesday, 20th, a number of ad- 
dresses will be made. E. W. Clark of EB. C. Atkins & 
Co., Indianapolis, will address the meeting on the sub- 
ject of “The Allied Interests of Manufacturers and 
Dealers;” W. P. Lewis, New Albany, on “Our Asso- 
ciation,” and J. A. Shidler, South Bend, on “ The Cat- 
alogue House Question.” G. W. Landon of Kokomo will 
also make an address. 

Among the important questions which will be dis- 
cussed on the closing day are: 
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Could Our Association Add Fire Insurance to Advan- 
tage ? 

How May We Be Certain That All Goods Sold on 
Credit Are Charged ? 

Should Our Executive Committee Hold Regular Meet- 
ings ? 

in addition a good deal of time will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of matters brought up through the Question 
Box. 


Ohio Hardware Association. 


Geo. M. Gray, Coshocton, corresponding secretary of 
the Ohio Hardware Association, is about sending out the 
following circular letter to the members of the organiza- 
tion: 

As promised in my letter to you under date of Jan- 
uary 21, I herewith inclose programme of the next 
meeting of the Ohio Hardware Association, to be held 
in Cincinnati, February 26, 27 and 28. 

We trust that you have not only made arrangements 
to attend this meeting yourself, but that you will also 
persuade your competitor to come with you. We are 
glad to note the increasing efficiency of our organiza- 
tion. At the close of the session in 1895 we had but 16 
members. We now have more than 400 members, and 
this growth has been marked by a development of inter- 
est and of earnestness on the part of the officers and 
members that makes this association one of the strong- 
est retail Hardware organizations in the Union. 

We have 1375 retail Hardwaremen in the State, and it 
goes without saying that we should have 1000 members 
in our association, and, to accomplish this end, each in- 
dividual should make a personal effort to bring into the 
association those dealers living in his vicinity. We there- 
fore trust that you will join us in the good work. Come 
to Cincinnati. We know you will never regret the trip. 

The people in Cincinnati have arranged to do much 
for us, and we promise that you will receive benefit 
enough to more than offset the expense and loss of time. 
If there is anything in which we can be of service to 
you, be good enough to call upon us. 

The convention will be held at the Auditorium, 
Seventh and Elm streets, Cincinnati, and will be called 
to order at 2 p. m. on Tuesday, February 26. In the 
evening the delegates will be entertained at a vaudeville 
performance and Bohemian smoker at Scottish Rite 
Cathedral. 

At the Wednesday morning session, after reports from 
the corresponding and financial secretaries, B. W. 
Ricketts of Coshocton will read a paper on the “ Rights 
of the Retailer.” At the afternoon session papers will 
be read by Lewis E. Keller of Cincinnati on the “ Ohio 
Hardwareman,” and by C. C. Fouts of Middletown on 
“ Advertising a Hardware Store.” The Committee on 
Affiliation with the Interstate Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association will also make its report. Wednesday 
evening will be devoted to the annual banquet, which 
will be given at the Armory. 

On the closing day of the convention the contents of 
the Question Box will be considered, in connection with 
other routine business. 


Louisville Retail Hardware and Stove Dealers’ 
Association. 

The Louisville Retail Hardware and Stove Dealers 
Association held their first annual meeting on Friday, 
February 8. The membership of this association, we are 
advised, comprises nearly all the prominent Hardware 
and stove merchants of Louisville. The organization 
report good progress in the work they have undertaken, 
and are well pleased with the results thus far. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Joseph Knapp, Knapp & 
Co., president; Frank Geher of Geher & Son, first vice- 
president; William Hinkle, second vice-president; Samuel 
B. Korb, Korb Hardware Company, secretary, and Jo- 
seph Kirchdorfer, treasurer. 


— 


A change in the affairs of the Owosso Hardware Com- 
pany, Owosso, Mich., has lately taken place, and new 
officers elected, as follows: Geo. W. Detweiler, president; 
F. W. Pearce, secretary and manager, and W. W. 
Palmer, treasurer. The company are putting in a new 
plate glass front, and are making a general renovation 
of the establishment. 
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Pacific Coast Business Conditions. 


ILLIAM H. COLE of the firm of Tower & Lyon, 
95 Chambers street, New York, who left here 
December 26 on a business trip to the Pacific Coast, has 
recently returned and was very favorably impressed 
with business conditions in that section of the country. 
He was accompanied by Warren Tower, the son of his 
partner, who is still in Southern California. It was 
their intention to see some of the scenery in the canons 
of Colorado, but on account of the snow they continued 
their trip by way of the Santa Fé line. 
San Diego. 

Their first business stop was San Diego, Cal. This 
town, in the extreme southern part of California, he de- 
scribes as one of great possibilities, owing to its splendid 
harbor and other features, but what is much needed now 
is more railroad competition to modify rates, &c. The 
town largely lives on its own inhabitants, there being 
some trade along the railroad running down from Los 
Angeles, the nearest large town, about 126 miles north. 
‘They have some shipping and the United States Govern- 
ment have a naval station there. The principal Hard- 
ware houses are the Hawley Hardware Company, who 
both wholesale and retail, and McKinzie, Flint & Wins- 
by, who are wholesaiers only. 


Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles Mr Cole refers to as a beautiful city with 
clean streets, the stores being well kept and neat, with 
attractive show windows. There is every inducement 
for people to go there and make it a home. It has a 
splendid climate, and it is said there were 35,000 tourists 
in the city at one time last winter. What is going to 
stimulate business there very largely, in Mr. Cole’s opin- 
ion, is the discovery of petroleum comparatively recently. 
He says that oil wells and derricks will be found in the 
vards of fine residences, the revenue from this product 
being of more importance than the house itself. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company are said to have 
made a contract for 2,500,000 barrels of crude oil for 
fuel from this source of supply, to be used in their 
locomotives, &c. They have been, and are, altering 
many locomotives to burn this fuel on a large part 
of their i1ine. Mereover, this fuel will stimulate manu- 
facturing very largely in that section of the country, as 
it will furnish what has heretofore been lacking—i. e., 
fuel, which, in the form of coal, is now brought for 
heating and other purposes from Australia and Oriental 
countries. Manufacturing has already begun in a small 
experimenial way, he having noticed some small fac- 
tories and mills; also a beginning in the way of mattress 
manufacturing with the prospcet of a new concern for 
making Hardware Specialties. The principal Hardware 
concerns in Los Angeles are the Union Hardware & 
Metal Compuuy, Hoifman Hardware Company, Califor- 
nia Hardware Company and Harper & Reynolds Com- 
pany, the first three doing a strictly wholesale business 
with no retail department. 


San Francisco. 

Mr. Cole’s next siop was at San Francisco. There 
he found Miller, Sloss & Scott just moving into what he 
regards as one of the finest buildings for Hardware pur 
poses he has ever seen. Its construction is such that 
there is not a dark place in the building. The interior 
trim, shelving, &c., is of beautiful knotless Oregon pine. 
It is electricaily iighted and well equipped with elevator 
and telephone service. The building is of stone and steel 
construction, five stories and basement, practically the 
only wood work being thle necessary shelving. The 
building is so arranged that in case of fire each floor can 
be quickly deluged with water and which will then find 
outlet through the elevator shafts. Each department 
nas its own headquarters, and each head of department 
his own private office. 

In San Francisco it was the general testimony of the 
representative business people that everybody is busy, 
with a bright outlook for the future. Alaskan business 
does not help San Francisco so much as it does the 
Northwest, but one element of prosperity for this city 
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hus been the fact that it was a point of departure for 
troops and supplies for the Government operations in 
the Philippines and China. Mr. Cole was there imme- 
diately after the inventory and it was his understanding 
that the retailers are perfectly satisfied with existing 
business conditions. The principal wholesale Hardware 
houses are Miller, Sloss & Scott, Dunham, Carrigan & 
Hayden Company and Baker & Hamilton. 


Sacramento. 


Mr. Cole's next stopping place was Sacramento. The 
business of this city has come to be largely dependent 
on its own inhabitants and some of its suburban towns, 
the Hardware houses there not sending their traveling 
representatives as far into the surrounding territory as 
is done by San Francisco concerns. The principal houses 
there are Schaw, Ingram, Batcher & Co., Baker & Hamil- 
ton, and Thompson-Diggs Company. 


Portland. 


Continuing his trip northward, he next visited Port- 
land. Portland has in the Portland House, in his opin- 
ion, the best hotel for traveling men that he knows of. 
A special effort is made to contribute to the comfort of 
all their guests. They have just completed a fine large 
writing room for travelers, which is exquisitely lighted 
and handsomely furnished, with plenty of writing ma- 
terials, &c. One feature of the room is a frieze several 
feet in depth on which the history of the western coun- 
try is handsomely shown in relief work. The principal 
Hardware houses there are Honeyman, De Hart & Co. 
and Corbett, Failing, Robertson & Co. Business in Port- 
land was exceptionally good last year. The possibilities 
of the future are very bright and the business men there 
are encouraged to look forward to the coming year as 
a very prosperous one. 

Tacoma. 


After leaving Portland he journeyed north to Tacoma, 
which has had a setback ever since the panic of 1893, 
when their boom collapsed. There has been little en- 
couragement since until now. They formerly had no 
harbor to speak of and the railroad has taken very little 
interest in the town. Now, by dredging, their harbor 


facilities have been very largely increased so as to 
accommodate targe ships. Docking facilities have 
been increased to an enormous extent and _ the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company have built a 


number of large warehouses there. Tacoma is a grain 
and Lumber shipping point, their product going princi- 
pally to the Continent of Europe and the Far East. The 
various improvements and betterments referred to give 
hope and confidence to the business portion of the com- 
munity and make them disposed to do business. The 
principal house there is the Hunt & Mottet Company, 
who both wholesale and retail. 

The first of the year Henry Mohr, a successful Hard- 
wareman in Tacoma for a number of years, purchased 
the interest of the Washington Hardware Company at 
that place. The business will be continued and incor- 
porated into a company under the above name. The old 
establishment will also be continued as Henry Mohr. 
Mr. Mohr is an aggressive, enterprising, pushing Hard- 
wareman and will make a success of it if any one can 
is the belief of Mr. Cole. 

Seattle. 


Next in order was Seattle, Wash. In this city he says 
there is an opportunity for a first-class hotel man who 
will offer a home to the traveling public. He says there 
was not a vacant house to be had in the town and in con- 
sequence there must necessarily be a great deal of build- 
ing during the coming season. He was impressed with 
the fact that everybody was busy in the stores, and, in 
fact, there appeared to be no idle people in the place. 
The two representative Hardware houses are Schwa- 
bacher Hardware Company and Seattle Hardware Com- 
pany, who, from the way they have been driven with 
trade the past year, consider it annoying to take an in- 
ventory, as it interferes so much with a profitable busi- 
ness. From Mr. Cole’s observation, if there is any city 
on the coast he has visited that has a bright prospect for 
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a prosperous future, not of a boom character, that place 
is Seattie. It is an important shipping point and the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company are putting up great 
storage warehonses. Seattle is located on Puget Sound, 
which is a beautiful body of water and most accessible 
to Alaska territory. Their principal shipments abroad 
are lumber, grain and some ores. 

Vancouver. 

From there he went to Vancouver, B. C., which is the 
terminal of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and also the 
home port of the Empress Steamship Line to Australia. 
The Canadians do not seem to have the same aggressive- 
ness and enterprise that he found across the border. The 
principal wholesale Hardware houses there are Thomas 
Dunn & Co. and McLennan, McFeeley & Co., who both 
wholesale and retail. 

Victoria. 


From Vancouver he went to Victoria on the Island of 
Vancouver. The main houses in Victoria are E. G. Prior 
& Co. and Walter S. Fraser Company. 


Spokane. 


His next objective was Spokane, Wasb., on the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. This city has a good many sub- 
urban towns which they supply, and there is a growing 
trade. They have a good deal of territory that they can 
and do cover as far south as Salt Lake, and also get into 
Oregon and Montana. The leading houses in Spokane 
are Holley, Mason. Marks & Co. and Jensen-King-Byrd 
Company. Going east he stopped at Helena, Mont. The 
principal house there is A. M. Holter Hardware Com- 
pany. 


Butte. 


Butte, in the same State, is a lively business town. 
There were plenty of people on the streets all the time. 
day and night, their dependence being mainly on min- 
ing. As the mines are run 24 hours a day with three 
shifts of men, there were always plenty of people about. 
One thing he noticed, there was an absence of any veg- 
etation in the town, on account of the sulphurous and 
other fumes from smelting. From Butte Mr. Cole came 
directly to New York. 


_ 
—_— 


Requests for Catalogues, Quotations, 
&c. 


=" The trad ie ity ‘in this column 
“ de are given an opportunity in this column 
to request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, 
quotations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


H wets & ROBBINS, dealers in general merchandise. 
Babylon, N. Y., advise us that they are increasing 
their stocks of Builders’ Hardware, House Furnishing 
Goods and Agricultural Implements, and are desirous of 
receiving catalogues, &¢c., pertaining to these lines. 





Shipley Hardware Company, Meyersdale, Pa 
catalogues, quotations, &c., on general 
Farming Implements. 


., request 
Hardware and 


— — 


The Pittsburgh Shovel Company. 


W' may state that Goff, Horner & Co., Iron and 
Steel factors, Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, with some 
associates, have bought the old West Penn Steel Works 
property, formerly operated by Jennings, Beale & Co.. 
at West Leechburg, Pa., on the West Penn Railroad. 
about 40 miles from Pittsburgh, and will equip the build- 
ings with the necessary machinery for the manufacture 
of a full line of Shovels. Part of the equipment has al- 
ready been ordered and work will be pushed as fast as 
possible, and the concern expect to be in the market 
with a full line of Shovels about July 1. 


~~ — 


THE HuMPHRYES Mrc. Company, 
Pumps, Plumbers’ Supplies, &e. 


Iron and Brass 
. Mansfield, Ohio, in or- 


der to be in better position to serve their jobbing and ex- 
port trade, have opened an office in New York City at 
81 and 83 Fulton street. 
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Hardware in the Philippines. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


ITH several millions of people as purchasers, the 
W Philippines have been without Hardware stores 
for nearly 200 years. The reason for such a state of 
affairs was that a very large proportion of these people 
had no use for Hardware of any description. With 
the populating of the islands with about half a million 
foreigners, many of whom had come from countries 
where modern utensils and improved appliances were 
used, there arose a demand for Hardware goods on a 
large scale. 

A Market for a Liberal Variety of Articles. 

The demand further increased when 70,000 
American soldiers and as many American civilians for 
department and general commercial work arrived here 
and were distributed among the natives. Hardware 
stores have been springing up in various cities and towns 
at the rate of one a week, according to statistics fur- 
nished by the internal revenue tax collectors of the 
archipelago. Where there were formely 1,000,000 peo- 
ple on an island on which not a Hardware store could 
be found, there are at the present time from one to five 
Hardware stores, and all of them are doing a very flour- 
ishing business. There is vast room for more of the 
stores, and they should carry some of the goods most 
needed by what is practically a new country. 

Although populated for 300 years or more, the Philip- 
pines have managed to exist without the needed sup- 
plies of Hardware, Metals and Tools. The only dealers 
in Hardware were a limited number of agencies in 
Manila and Iloilo, where they carried other lines of goods. 
No one seemed to care for modern Tools, and even the 
carpenters, machinists and general workmen had no 
use for Tools of any sort. They relied upon using hand 
made devices, sticks of wood shaped to a certain pat- 
tern, or other crude implements belonging to past ages. 


Past and Present Compared. 


Your correspondent saw many Tools formed from 
stone when he first arrived here about a year ago. 
These Tools seem to bear the mark of long service, 
probably more than 100 years. The housewives man 
aged to get along with the crudest types of stone and 
wood utensils. It is pleasing to relate, however, that 
there have been some remarkable alterations in the 
condition of the people during the past 18 months, with 
the result that the carpenters and the machinists, the 
housewives and the sons on the farms, all require the 
newer types of Tools and utensils, which at the present 
time are presented for sale in the stores of the leading 
cities and towns. 

The natives having once become accustomed to the 
advantage of the modern devices are not satisfied until 
they possess them. I have seen families of natives 
part with their cattle for some simple piece of cooking 
utensil worth only a few cents, while the animal may 
be worth $10 in gold. That is one trouble in the islands. 
The tools and utensils being quite new to the majority 
of the people, they have no idea of the market value. 
Therefore dishonest peddlers of Hardware often present 
for sale a Lock, a cheap Tool, a Tin Dish or the like and 
assert that the value is a great many times more than 
the real worth. Usually the price is readily obtained. 
I have known of many cases in Mindanao in the gold 
mining districts where cheap Tinware has been sold for 
very nearly its weight in the precious metals. The 
natives may possess a suppiy cf gold or silver, which they 
have secured from the rich surface deposits in the hills, 
but they have none of the modern Cooking Utensils or 
Farming or Machinists’ Tools. 

Stone Cutting Tools Wanted. 

Not only the natives are in need of Stone Cutting 
Tools, but there is a great demand for them from the 
United States authorities, who are reconstructing the 
bridges and grading the roads throughout the islands. 
There has been established in the islands a system of 
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internal revenue collections, each office of the district 
being under the charge of a captain or lieutenant of the 
army. These officers have several assistants for collect- 
ng revenues, and considerable money is derived for use 
in road construction. This money is also available for 
purchasing the necessary Tools. There is an abundance 
of funds at hand for the buying of Tools for cutting 
stone, but Stone Cutting Tools seem to be a kind which 
the dealers forgot to provide for. The writer called at 
the leading stores of several cities and was unable to 
procure any Stone Cutting Tools of any sort, except 
some Hand Forged Tools made by local iron workers. 

It was stated at each store that they could get high 
prices for such Tools if they had them. The United 
States Government has taken steps to procure Stone 
Cutting Tools and Tools for general road and bridge 
work from America, but for many years to come the 
request for this line of Tools will be exceedingly large, 
owing to the volume of work which is to be done by the 
town authorities, mining and railroad corporations and 
private persons. 

Sudden Call for Locks. 


Of the four or five millions of wooden houses and 
Nipa shacks in the Philippines, it is safe to assume that 
fully 80 per cent. have never been provided with Locks 
for the windows or doors, for the reason that there were 
no Locks to be obtained and because the average house 
contained nothing worth stealing. But there have been 
changes wrought by the Americans that call for Locks 
and Keys for the doors and windows of homes. Houses 
which formerly held nothing worth carrying away are 
now fitted with certain little valuabies, as the owners 
of the homes have been employed on road or other work 
by the Government and earned the first money of their 
lives, and have, therefore, been able to make purchases 
of articles of value. The result is that a demand for 
Locks and Keys has sprung up. 

The old Spanish Locks which some of the stores car- 
ried were soon sold at greatly advanced prices, and 
orders have been given for a few hundred thousands of 
Locks for the doors and windows of native homes. 
American Locks are preferred, I am told. Judging 
from the samples of Locks from other countries which 
I saw, I do not wonder that the Filipinos want Ameri- 
can made Locks. The Locks which were in stock were 
heavy, crude in design, rusty, evidently shipped here 
to get rid of, and in many cases refused to work, some 
part being broken, defective or even missing. I saw 
many Locks with wrong Keys and some with no Keys 
at all. 

Importance of Wire. 


Ordinary Wire, of iron, steel, brass, copper and other 
metals, in various sizes, is in very great request in all 
parts of the islands. The Chinese stores are about the 
only ones that seem to have a supply of the Wire, and 
they are so careful of it that they keep you waiting for 
a long time while they measure it out with a piece of 
rule about eight inches long. They will not give you 
one inch over the measurement. They never have 
enough, and the only way to do is to buy up what they 
have in two or three different stores. The finer grades 
of Wire are mostly wanted, and the carriage makers, 
the machinists and the house builders purchase large 
quantities of it, for they are great fellows to use fine 
copper, brass and iron Wire for binding parts. If the 
natives want any of the heavier grades of iron Wire 
they go to the telegraph lines in the jungle and cut out 
a mile or so. There is a death penalty for doing this, 
but they usually get a roll of the Wire from the poles 
without being caught. They also take the tinned tele- 
phone Wire by the vard, and cause much trouble to the 
soldiers. 

Iron Rods. 

There is a call for rod iron here that will last for 
some years, as the bridge builders and the builders of 
the large houses are using it to a large extent, much 
faster than the stores are able to furnish, so that some 
of this iron is procured from other sources. The bridge 
builders are calling for much of it in the work connected 
with the arches of the bridges, while the builders of the 
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large houses use it to brace the building against earth- 
quake, for in the Philippines there are from three to 
four heavy earthquakes each year. Your correspondent 
has experienced six earthquakes, and it would seem as 
if the buildings would be shaken to pieces. In the bam- 
boo shacks the earthquake fails to do much damage, 
owing to the elasticity, but in the wooden houses the 
rods are needed to brace the timbers. 


Tool Steel. 


There should be some tool steel shipped to the islands, 
for there is much need of it in the making of certain 
descriptions of tools for the wood workers, machinists 
and miners. The miners are constantly calling for spe- 
cial tools in order to work the metal bearing sections, 
and are unable to secure the same owing to the lack of 
tool steel. I have seen high prices offered for little 
pieces of tool steel, and refused. One must canvass the 
stores thoroughly and be prepared to pay exorbitant 
values, if he is to get any of the valuable tool steel in 
these islands. 


Sheet Brass, Copper and Zinc. 


Anything that is finished in sheet brass becomes very 
valuable to the natives. Therefore the carpenters and 
the carriage makers, the manufacturers of weapons, and 
many others, use the brass for finishing wherever possi- 
ble. One can enter the hall of a house and observe that 
the ornamental work is liberally decorated by means of 
brass. A stair rail will be wound snake like with strips 
of brass. Brass pieces will entwine spirally about the 
posts, presenting an odd appearance. These decorations 
will be highly polished and they look neat and well. 
The result of this mode of decoration in the halls and 
rooms of houses of the well to do people of the islands 
is a lively demand for sheet brass. There is very seldom 
much of the brass available and the writer has been try- 
ing for several weeks to secure enough to have some 
bands put about a scabbard of a large bolo knife pre- 
sented by a former tribe chief. If any one manages to 
purchase any sheet brass he pays for it about eight times 
the cost in America. 

Sheet copper and other metals are in good demand 
also. Zine is much wanted. 


Husking Machinery. 


If some of your readers who handle husking machines 
could be here and note the crude, slow and imperfect 
methods employed by the natives for husking corn, they 
would at once send a lot of husking machines to the 
islands and receive for them very liberal values. The 
corn of the Philippines is of good grade and grows in 
abundance, but it is spoiled in removing from the husk. 
The natives either remove it by using the hands and 
fingers only, or they use a sort of a wood and stone de- 
vice which they have patterned and employed for many 
years. This type of machine used by them bruises the 
corn. Corn thus prepared sells at a lower price than 
the hand husked corn. There is a market here for the 
corn huskers, and some should be sent to the Hardware 
stores of the islands. 


How to Reach the Stores. 


A very good way to reach the stores of any locality 
in the islands is to correspond with the collectors of 
internal revenue. These officers are located in all large 
cities and towns and the barrios are included in their 
districts. Every storekeeper is obliged to register his 
name, store location, business, &c., on the office books, 
and is taxed for Hardware at the rate of from $10 to $30 
gold per year, according to whether he is doing business 
in a third-class, second-class or first-class city. There- 
fore to get into correspondence with these Hardware 
stores, American dealers need but write to the internal 
revenue officers. 

<> 

IN an advertisement in this issue a four-story brick 
factory building, situated at Nyack, N. Y., is offered for 
sale or lease. Reference is made to the size of the plant, 
equipment, &c., as well as the fact that it is ready for 
immediate operation. Particulars may be obtained by 
addressing H. 8. Edgerly, Nyack, N. Y. 
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Trade Items. 


KELLY AxE Mro. Company, Alexandria, Ind., advise 
us that their Axe and Scythe factories are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and they expect to have them in 
operation by March 1. They have made certain ma- 
terial extensions and improvements in the plant, which 
has caused a slight delay in its completion. 

E. M. RicHaRDson, Waltham, Mass., recently cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of his entry into the 
Hardware business as a proprietor. Mr. Richardson, 
with his brother, began in 1871 under the style of Rich- 
ardson Bros., which style continued until 1875, when, 
his brother retiring, Mr. Richardson associated himself 
with J. Bond, under the firm name of Richardson & 
Bond. The latter retired about 20 years ago, since which 
time Mr. Richardson has continued under his own name. 
Mr. Richardson does an extensive retail business in 
Hardware, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Doors, &c., and has 
also manufactured the Waltham Blind Fasteners for 
many years. 

FRANK S. BARNETT, formerly salesman for Wilming- 
ton Malleable Iron Company, Wilmington, Del., has re- 
linquished that position to enter the Automobile business 
in Jersey City, N. J. 

a ee ae 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


StrurceEs, Cornish & BurRN Company, Harrison, Green 
and Peoria streets, Chicago: Illustrated circulars of a 
variety of products. One circular refers to Milk Cans, 
showing several patterns, together with goods used in 
handling and measuring milk. Another circular treats 
of related articles, including the Sturges Steel Churn. 
The third gives the special features of an extra heavy 
Dairy Pail, made of XXXX charcoal tin with drawn 
steel bottom. 

Knapp & SPENCER Company, Sioux City, lowa: Cata- 
logue devoted to their line of Bicycles and Sundries for 
the season of 1901. 

AMERICAN ScrREw Company, Providence, R. L.: Illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue of their regular products, 
such as Screws, Stove, Sink and Tire Bolts, Taps, Rivets, 
Burrs, Tapped Nuts, Wire Nails, &c. With it is also is- 
sued a pamphlet of similar size giving a special tele- 
graph code prepared with regard to their own products 
only, which are not satisfactorily covered by general 
codes now in use. 

SAWYER Toot Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: Catalogue 
D of Fine Tools and Hardware Specialties, including 
large lines of Hardened Steel Rules, Gauges, Straight 
Edges, Squares, Protractors, Micrometers, Calipers, Di- 
viders, Sets, Trammels, &c. 

Tne Iowa Farmine Toot Company, Fort Madison, 
Iowa: Illustrated folder of Tools for the flower and 
vegetable garden, including Garden Cultivators and 
Tool Sets, Hoes, &c. 

A. GEISEL Mra. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Illustrated 
16-page booklet, of Ideal Ovens and Trimmings for 
Gasoline, Oil and Gas Stoves, including half round and 
triple Tin and Enameled Saucepans, Ovens, &c. 

Cc. R. ZAcHaARIAs, Asbury Park, N. J.: Illustrated 
circular of the Zacharias Lawn Mower Grinders. 

McKenna Bros. Brass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Illustrated descriptive booklet of Brass Faucets for the 
wine and liquor trade. 

MASSEY VISE ComMPANy, 30-32 South Canal street, 
Chicago, Ill.: Illustrated catalogue describing their 
various styles and sizes of Vises for mechanics’ use. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoMPANy, Jersey City, N. J. 
and 68 Reade street, New York: Descriptive folder of 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint for steel smoke stacks. 
boiler fronts, heated surfaces, &c. 

RussELL & ERWIN Mrec. Company, New Britain, Conn. 
and 43-47 Chambers street, New York: An illustrated 
booklet of Cut Glass Knobs in round, ball and octagon 
types, together with plate and drop escutcheons suitable 
for use in connection with this form of high grade 
Builders’ Hardware. 

T'nr CLARK MFrec. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Illus- 
trated catalogue of Blind Hinges, Butts, &c. 
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What to Do in February. 


BY AJAX. 


OR the actual exchange of merchandise February is 

F a poor month, but a month rich in opportunities. 
A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 

Though shorter by two days than some, we yet have 
more time in February than in most months. Time for 
attending our Board of Trade meetings, there coming 
in contact with business men in other lines and learning 
of them; time to attend our own trade associations, there 
to discuss affairs of dircet personal interest; time to 
overhaul our store machinery, oiling and preparing for 
the early spring business; time to look over the scrap 
hook of ideas culled from our trade journals, and put in 
practice those that seem applicable to our needs. 

EVERY TUB ON ITS OWN ROTTOM. 

Looking over the shelving we find a break that has 
been an eyesore. One of the boys with saw and hammer 
is taken from his regular work and made to become 
“ store’ carpenter, his labor resulting in an attractive 
and convenient wash day display where Tubs, Wringers, 
Wash Boilers, Clothes Line and Pins are brought to- 
gether. The maiden effort being successful, one end of 
the shelving base is iengthened and a rack or bin made 
for holding Pastry and Meat Boards, Chair Seats and 
Trays. With a bit of molding this addition compared 
favorably with the rest of the shelving, especially after 
a liberal application of the jack-of-all-trades’ friends— 
Putty and Paint. 

ON TENTER HOOKS. 

Hooks are put in the ceiling, from which are 
pended Curtain Poles, and on these are hung many arti- 
cles that appear to poor advantage or none at all when 
laid flat, as Mirrors, Razor Strops, Gas Tubing, Wire 
Baskets, with Gas Mantles, Lunch Baskets, Skates, Toy 
Brooms and Whisks. 

TO KEEP DOWN THE DUST. 

Through our trade journals we learned of Floor Oil 
for keeping down dust. We tried it and found it a good 
thing, but did not like pushing it along at the rate of 
50 cents a gallon. So in February we have time to ex- 
periment. To 3 quarts of the cheapest carbon oil we 
add 1 quart of Linseed Oil and have a Floor Oil of our 
own that is excellent. The first application was made 
with Whitewash Brushes and was hard work. Now we 
apply with a rag held flat in a mop stick, renewing about 
once a month, in the evening, and the slight odor from 
the carbon oil is gone by next morning. 

A TIME SAVER. 

In the busy times we took notice of the time lost 
by the clerks going to the wrapping counter with small 
articles, as Tacks, Casters, Screw Eyes, Bolts, Can Open- 
ers and the thousand and one articles of the like. In 
February we have time to remedy this by placing Manila 
envelopes, 5 x 7 inches, conveniently, bearing our ad- 
vertisement on the outside, and on the inside a slip in- 
serted relating to Potato Mashers, Meat Cutters and 
other goods. 


sus- 


TRADE LITERATURE. 

In February we have time to investigate trade litera- 
ture. Not alone that relating exclusively to Hardware, 
but that of other businesses. A neighbor in the grocery 
trade picked up a copy of The Iron Age from the desk, re- 
questing permission to take it home to read. In reply 
to the surprised question put to him he said he read all 
the trade journals he could get hold of; that the prin- 
ciples of all businesses were the same, the details only 
differing, and many a good idea he got through other 
channels than his own trade. Believing the result might 
be the same if applied at home, we collected some trade 
literature other than our own and—angels and ministers 
of grace defend us!—from a catalogue house—true it was 
from a wholesale firra—were obtained many dollar mak- 
ing ideas and, be it confessed, inspiration. 

The body of the catalogue, issued monthly, was de- 
voted to department store goods and many pages to 
Hardware, even Lock Sets, all illustrated and priced in 
plain figures. The cover was given over to Help and 
Under the caption “ FesrRvuary 
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were many pithy paragraphs, such as the follow- 


We are advocates of the strenuous life. The good 
things of this world of trade are for the merchant who 
hustles. He who does not hustle neither gets nor 
deserves success. 

It may be taken for granted that less business will 
be done in your town in February than in April or 
November. The question is, Who shall get the lion’s 
share of what trade there is ? 

You either lose or gain in February. If 
up and your rival pushes, you lose. 
he does not, you gain. 

EXTRAVAGANT Economy.—No insurance; a 
cation, even though the rent is low; a poor quality 
of twine or wrapping paper; cutting down the ad- 
vertisement space; a cheap stock; taking the % cent 
in change; refusing to give down weight. 
Now comes a direct drive at the Hardwaremen. 

suggested that February is a 
GOOD MONTH FOR SPECIAL SALES, 
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If you push and 
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two or three times a week, and that the goods that are 
best suited for the purpose would not be staples, but 
low priced practical articles of universal use in the house- 
hold. As suitable lines they suggest the following: Hard- 
ware, Tinware, Enameled Ware, Wire Goods, Wooden 
Ware, Brushes, Baskets, Notions, &c. No elaborate ma- 
chinery, they say, is required to conduct sales of this 
sort, as a central counter and a show window are all the 
accommodations required. 
NOT A BAD MONTH, 
Now for February in earnest. It is, after all, a pretty 
good month and is, like the world, not half as bad as the 
people in it. To be up and doing for all there is in it in 
the spring, we must plan now. 


AFTER ALL. 


HAVE A PLAN. 

The general who can only fight has little chance against 
the foe who marks out his campaign in advance and 
fights by method, not by chance. You can make no bet- 
ter use of the relatively quiet month of February than 
to lay plans for the busier months to come. You can 
devote an amount of time and thought to the matter 
now that would be impossible in the hurly burly of the 
busier season after March 1. 


el 


The Western Malleable & Grey Iron 
Mfg. Company. 
Hk WESTERN MALLEABLE & GREY IRON MFG. 
COMPANY, 145 Burrell street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
who recently removed to that city from Port Washing- 
ton, Wis., have greatly enlarged their manufacturing 
facilities, now occupying more than double their for- 
mer floor space. Their shipping facilities are also very 
much better than at their old location, and they are in 
closer touch with the trade. The company make a spe- 
cialty of Office Chair Irons, of which they now claim te 
be the largest manufacturers in the world, holding nu- 
merous patents covering desirable features. They are 
the originators of adjustable and locking devices on 
Chair Irons. They also carry a large stock of Pump 
Spouts, Stool Rings, Truck Casters, Truck Wheels and 
Axles, Settee Legs and Arms, as well as other Cast Iron 
Goods. Their facilities are such that they are well pre- 
pared to make all kinds of castings up to 2000 pounds. 
They use the best grades of soft, strong iron. All cast- 
ings are tested daily and they are guaranteed to be soft, 
strong and true to pattern. 


_ 
=_— 





TuTTLE & BAILEY Mre. Company, 83 Beekman street, 
New York, state that the fire which visited their factory 
in Brooklyn last month was only a small affair, and was 
confined to their japannery, which being a brick build- 
Ing, suffered little damage except the roof and some 
stock in course of japanning. The company were de- 
layed only one week while repairs were being made, and 
have been enabled to go right on with their business ever 
since. 
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British Letter. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

WOULD like to caution optimistic American ex- 
] porters against pleasing letters, which doubtless 
they are receiving from assumed firms over here with 
high sounding titles. One firm with a title that would put 
the Standard Oil Trust to the blush, with an alleged office 
in the best part of the city, is especially in my mind. On 
going there I did not find the name on the notice board 
of offices, and on going to the top of the building to in- 
quire of the housekeeper, was told that if there were any 
letters or communications she would deliver them. There 
are plenty of substantial firms who can do the American 
trade; there are also a number of reputable travelers 
and commission agents who are worth cultivating; but 
above all things avoid highfalutin trade titles. They are 
a spare to the unwary. 


Depressed Business. 


The wholesale and retail Hardware trade during the 
past month or two has fallen on evil times. The depression 
has come so quickly that we do not quite know where 
we are. The continuance of war in South Africa has 
made business men anxious and cautious, and there is 
not much buying or selling. 


Some American Hits. 


Firms like Markt & Co., Jobn G. Rollins & Co., John 
G. Rollins & Sons, J. A. Nones, Alfred Field & Co., John 
Shaw & Sons, and others have all been doing well recent- 
ly with their trade in American goods. The South British 
Trading Company, who confine themselves to American 
goods, have been selling the Globe Air Rifles and the 
Peach Oil Heaters readily, while their general line of 
American goods, such as the Griffin Shelf Brackets, the 
Sterling Hacksaw Frames, Adjustable S Wrench, Bards- 
ley Oil Door Check and Spring, Hammers, Hatchets and 
Harness Hooks, are all finding appreciation over here. 
Another American line which just now is selling uncom- 
monly well is Oil Heaters, particularly the Barler line, 
which is sold by the British & Foreign Du Bois Com- 
pany. J. L. Sardy, who is just now on your side of the 
Atlantic, is doing well with the automatic Blue Flame 
Cabinet Oi] Stoves, which he has in great variety, all 
neatly shown and nattily made, and bearing comparison 
in appearance with anything which the English makers 
are at the present moment putting on the market. If I 
might venture a hint to American makers of Oil Stoves 
it would be that they should be made more durable and 
packed much more strongly. 


Sample Exports. 


As illustrating how the export trade of British Hard- 
ware is carried on, the following figures show what 
passed through the Manchester ship canal during three 
days last week. As the destination of the goods is men- 
tioned in many cases, American Hardware exporters can 
ascertain what chance they have of competing: 1056 
boxes of Tin Plates, 345 packages of Iron Bedsteads and 
Mattresses, 21 ewt. of Galvanized Iron Sheets, 22 cwt. 
of Iron Rivets, 7 tons 7 ewt. of Iron Bolts and Nuts, 1 
ton of Iron Hinges, 10 cwt. of Iron Chain, 34% ewt. of 
Iron Castings, 8% cwt. of Steel Anvils, 11 ewt. of Iron 
Washers, 7% cwt. of Steel Bars, 17 coils of Wire Rope 


and 27 packages of Hardware to Alexandria (Egypt); 2 
tons 2 cwt. of [ron Sheets, 10 tons 9 cwt. of Rod Iron and 
1 package of Cutlery to Bagdad (Asiatic Turkey): 5 
packages of Tin Plates, 20 barrels of Tin Bars and 16 
packages of Hardware to Beyrout (Syria); 130 packages 
of Copper Sheets, 65 cases of Yellow Metal Sheathing 
and 1 Steel Safe to Bushire (Persia); 30 tons 12% ewt. of 
Hoop Iron and 16 packages of Iron Buckets to Bussorah 
(Asiatic Turkey); 11 tons of Scrap Tin to Germany (via 
Rotterdam), 10 tons 10 cwt. of Hoop Iron and 2 coils of 
Wire Rope to Holland; 3% tons of Bar Iron, 157 pack- 
ages of Iron Bedsteads, 33 packages of Iron Baths, 24 
packages of Iron Buckets and 1 case of Screws to 
Malta; 6 tons 4 cwt. of Iron Tubes and 1 ton 7 cwt. of 
Bar Steel to Mersyna (Asia Minor); 25 boxes of Tin 
Plates to Susa (Piedmont, Italy); 125 bundles of Iron 
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Wire and 27 ewt. of Iron Castings to Treport (France 
and 8 packages of Copper Sheets to Tripoli (Syria). 


Hardware and Cutlery in the Caucasus. 


A gentleman who has been traveling in the Caucasus 
in the interest of British trade writes of his experience 
pointing out how many openings there are for British 
Hardware and Cutlery. As the remarks are equally to 
the point so far as American Hardware is concerned, | 
venture to reproduce them for the benefit of your manu 
facturing and exporting readers: 

*] have just returned from a journey to Batoum 
(Asiatic Russia), Tiflis (Russian Transcaucasia), Erivan 
(Russia), and in the spring | was in Central Asia, at 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Merv, Askabad, &c. I noticed a: 
all these places poor but cheap Solingen (Germany) Cut 
lery commanded the market. It is got up to look toler 
ably like Sheflield work, but it is of very indifferent 
quality. I bought some to test it. Now, surely, if the 
Germans can get their goods into the Central Asian mar 
ket we can. And the way is via Odessa (Russia). In 
the Caucasus and Crimea I found the same poor Solin- 
gen stuff. Why not English’ Now, my point is that if 
a room were hired at Odessa for exhibits and sale of 
British Cutlery and Hardware, in common by several 
tirms, the Russians would have an opportunity of seeing 
and testing these goods. From Odessa the knowledge 
would quickly spread to the Caucasus, and perhaps fur- 
ther across the Caspian. At Rostov-on-the-Don, owing 
to the energy of their agent, Ransomes & Sims and other 
British firms have placed large numbers of machines 
(agriculture) all over the Don Province. I know the 
American Government is doing all it can to arrange next 
year, if possible, an exhibition of American goods, En- 
zines, Cutlery, Machinery, Lathes, &c., in Moscow, to 
oust the British stuff. if possible, from the market in 
South Russia. What the buying public want in the Cau- 
casus are Needles, Scissors, good Gun Barrels—cheap, 
not ornamented. In Erivan | saw Liége Gun Barrels, 
Blades, Knives and Swords they manufactured them- 
selves. Cheap Table Cutlery and Garden Knives would 
find a market—secaleurs also.” 

Inferior Castings. 

1 was in the office of an American importer last week 
when a builders’ ironmonger came in with a broken cast- 
ing of an American Door Spring. Apologies were in- 
stantly tendered and an offer made to replace the Spring 
at the earliest. This meant five weeks. Being left alone 
for a moment with the ironmonger I asked him what 
he was doing with American goods. He told me he was 
buying quite a number of American lines because they 
vere cheap, but he added that he was continually put 
to great inconvenience on account of faulty workman- 
ship, particularly in the way of castings, both large and 
small. He said be liked American goods, but he was 
getting tired of these continual breakages. He added 
that formerly American packing was excellent, but the 
packing he had recently received showed a bad falling 
off. When the ironmonger had gone, my friend showed 
me several similar cases and compared them with com- 
peting goods from the English Midlands. The Midland 
goods were more expensive, were much more substan- 
tial, and on the whole were holding their own. But 
where price was a consideration the American article 
was favored. Both merchant and consumer were agreed 
that the fault lay in the casting work, the other parts 
being quite good enough. 


Electrical Fans. 

I have three or four times urged the possibilities of a 
good trade in this country in American Electric Fans 
for shops, warchouses and offices. There is a direct rep- 
resentative of one of the large American Fan makers 
located in London and I find he is doing an encouraging 
business. A few weeks ago | met the representative of 
another American Fan company who were looking for 
a suitable agent. Arrangements have been made with 
one of the best agents in London and samples are com- 
ing over. The British agent has also arranged with his 
American principals that a skilled working foreman 
shall be sent over at the cost of the American house. It 
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is too early as yet to say how this will develop, but the 
incident lends color to what I have previously written. 
As electric power is now becoming cheaper and cheaper, 
and as the Americans have perfected this class of goods, 
I see no reason why a big trade should not be done. 


Germany vs. America. 

Speaking of Germany reminds me that the Germans 
are much concerned about their trade in Australia. It 
is alleged that the colony of New South Wales is now 
flooded with American goods and that the gain of Amer- 
ican busiuess has been mainly at the expense of the Ger- 
man trade. Color is lent to this theory by the following 
statement of Australian imports from Germany and the 
United States during the four years, 1896 to 1899, in- 
clusive: 


Germany. United States 


NG 58 ered -4i0-ai bc k's, bin 2 4h Aca 6% 2 . $1,350,000 $8,415,000 
ENS his a9 4610 0s ace 0 Hise meee 4,380,000 9,135,000 
eas alti e0h a 8 slack «aia A looelp 3,755.000 7,665,000 
NC Bt iiwan ot saiay enw ian niera Bek are la Shai 4,165,000 10,800,000 


Chicago Cash Register Company. 

MONG the comparatively new but enterprising com- 
A panies of Chicago are the Chicago Cash Register 
Company, manufacturers of cash registers, whose 
main office is in the Marquette Building, Chicago. The 
company were organized last May, with a capital of 
$500,000. Stock to the value of $250,000 was sold im- 
mediately, and in December the company had a paid 
up capital of $500,000. The factory is at Grand Cross- 
ing, Chicago, in the building formerly occupied by the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Company. It is a five-story 
structure and has a capacity to employ 1100 men. The 
plant is composed of a pattern room, a machine shop, 
polishing and buffing department, plating department, 
and a large warehouse. The company have equipped the 
plant with the latest machinery, and the output will 
soon be 35 machines per day. The magnitude of the 
cash register business can be seen from the fact that al- 
though of recent origin, there are three companies, with 
a total capitalization of $6,500,000, making them, and the 
orders from different parts of the world show that the 
demand is practically unlimited. Robert L. Henry, for- 
merly president of the Champion Iron & Steel Company, 
Muskegon, Mich., and Chas. B. Shedd, a former di- 
rector of the same company, are acting in the same ¢ca- 
pacity with the new firm, and the other officers and di- 
rectors are H. P. Kauffer, first vice-president; Horace B. 
Peck, second vice-president; Thos. P. Hamm, secretary 
and treasurer; Luke Cooney, Jr., general manager, and 
Lawrence Cooney, assistant manager. The directors are 
Horace B. Peck, H. P. Kauffer, Frank B. Lay, Luke 
Cooney, Thos. P. Hamm, Chas. B. Shedd and Robert L. 
Henry. The company have just issued a fine catalogue 
setting forth the advantages and merits of their ma- 
chines. A special feature of these Registers is the add- 
ing mechanism, which the company claim can never 
make a mistake. The action is all positive, and it is 
stated that the machine cannot be beaten by the opera- 
tor. 





An Ancient Wooden Lock. 


HAS. N. SIMMS of Simms & Co., Ronceverte, W. 
Va., has sent a sketch of a wooden granary Lock 
which was sold for 25 cents at the sale of the effects of 
a farmer who died near that place, aged 85 years. The 
Lock was made by his father some years before the de- 
ceased was born. It was made of hickory, 1% inches 
thick, and was chiseled out so that the inside or under 
part of the Lock fitted flush against the door. The Lock 
is 414 x 61% inches in size, contains three tumblers, has 
a wooden Bolt, and is operated by a wooden Key. The 
only metal about the Lock is the four Wrought Iron 
Spikes which held it on the door. It had been in con- 
stant use and is practically as good as ever. Mr. 
Simms has sent the Lock to the West Virginia Historical 
Society at Charleston. 





SS —T—E 


Pearce & Huntley, Penn Yan, N. Y., have disposed 
of their branch store at Branchport to Ed. C. Brown. 
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Screen Doors. 

CREEN DOORS may be properly classed among the 
awkward squad of goods handled by Hardware 
merchants, as being difficult to sample and store. The 
Springfield Hardware Company of Springfield, Ohio, 
have solved the problem in the manner shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. As in lig. 1, doors used for 
samples in the salesroom are hinged together, say half a 
























































Fig. 1.—Sample Screen Doors, 


dozen different styles, which allows all to be opened out, 
without handling or falling, and permits of quick selec- 
tion by customers. A card is fastened on the back of 
each style of door, upon which is noted the stock on 
hand, the prices, sizes carried, and where the surplus 
stock is stored. In Fig. 2 is shown the manner of stor- 
ing, the Doors being placed in compact racks against 
the wall. The edge of each Door only shows, with the 
size plainly marked on it. This arrangement, it is re- 
marked, takes time at the beginning of the season, but 
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Fig. 2.—Stock of Screen Doors. 


it saves inuch iabor later on. This arrangement of keep- 
ing stock has been found very satisfactory and extreme- 
ly economical of space. 


Eo 


James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, manufacturers and 
jobbers of plumbers’ supplies, have sent a circular to the 
trade announcing that the company have installed a 
very fine radiator plant in their works at Newcomers- 
town, Ohio. The radiators are of attractive and artistic 
design, and will be called the Columbia. The company 
also announce that the old Walcott-Webster plant re- 
cently acquired by them will be equipped with addi- 
tional machinery and will be opened under the manage- 
ment of William M. Webster, president of the former 
company. 
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L. P. Ashley, Pardeeville. 
John C. Schweers, Showano. 


Fifth Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin a 


Retail Hardware Association. 


HE Wisconsin Retsil Hardware Association held 
their fifth annual meeting at Milwaukee on the 
6th and 7th inst. The headquarters of the association, 
as heretofore, were established at the Republican House, 
and this year the members were agreeably surprised to 
find that the proprietors of the hotel had built an exten- 
sion containing a commodious room sufficient for the 
purposes of the meeting. This dispensed with the neces- 
sity of a long walk to an outside hall, as had previously 
been the practice. 

The opening session of the convention was called to or- 
derat 2 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. Theofficers of the 
association were present, with the exception of Treas- 
urer H. F. Schlegelmilch of Eau Claire, who sent a let- 
ter regretting his inability to attend on this occasion. 


Members Present. 


The register showed that the following members were 
present, but it is known that quite a number failed to 
register their names, which will account for their omis- 
sion from this list: 


Cc. A. Peck, Berlin. 

John Hessel, Antigo. 

A. H. Sheldon, Janesville. 
John Droegkamp Company, 
Chas. Bucht, Waupun. 

L. M. Nash, Grand Rapids. 
Torgeson Bros., Stoughton. 
Anderson & Liebe, Stoughton. 
O. A. La Budde, Elkhart. 

A. D. Race, De Pere. 
Pflugradt Bros., Milwaukee. 
John F. Wegner, Fond du Lac. 
O. J. Williams, Cambria. 

H. Winter, Clintonville. 

J. H. Wasley. Sauk City. 

Wm. Noll, Marshfield. 

Fred. Hoernel, Racine. 

F. E. McGraw, Peshtigo. 

W. R. Hay, Sturgeon Bay. 
Caspar Bagley, Cambridge. 

E. H. Daniels & Co., 5 
H. H. Marvin, Oregon. 

S. F. Menzel, Oshkosh. 

*. J. McPherson, Oshkosh. 
John Hamilton, Westfield. 

. Williams, Waupauca. 

A. W. Puchner, Edgar. 
Andrew Puchner, Wittenberg. 
K. M. Montgomery, Merrill. 

F. Uecke, Milwaukee. 

Geo. Ewen, Antigo. 


Milwaukee. 


Stallenberk Bros., Milwaukee. 
Wenzel & Duteau, Merrill. 


W. N. Shandren, Kenosha. 
Roach Bros., Fennimore. 
O. P. Schlafer, Appleton. 
Geo. P. Dana, Fond du Lac. 
Cc. F. Peiper, Columbus. 
J. F. Hamerstein, Sheboygan. 
Herman Dieterich, Milwaukee. 
Jross & Jacobs, Stevens Point. 
Cc. B. Wagner, Burlington. 
Geo. A. Spiegelberg, Brownsville. 
Dehne Bros., Neosho. 
H. W. Timmer, Waldo. 
J. B. Wensink, Plymouth. 
Geskermann Bros., Milwaukee. 
Wm. Wedde, Campbellsport. 
John H. Haensgen, Fond du Lac. 
L. B. Ruka, Boscobel. 
R. H. Suettinger, Two Rivers. 
Frank J. Kerscher, Manitowoc. 
Siefert Bros., Reedsburg. 
Andrew Noll, Chilton. 
A. G. Kroncke, Madison. 
J. L. Roblee, Fond du Lac. 
Christ & Busby, Arcadia. 
M. Broderick, Brodhead. 
Thomas & Cunningham. 
Louis Weiss, Milwaukee. 
H. M. Krogmann, Milwaukee. 
Robert Reinhold, Milwaukee. 
Chas. Kroesing, Chilton. 
Geo. W. Buelow, Waupun. 
F. W. Ellenburg, Reedsburg. 
Esser & Schmidt, Hartford. 
Chas. F. Riehl, Milwaukee. 
E. H. Ramm, New London. 
C. A. Haertel, Waukesha. 
J. Kernelly, Milwaukee. 
Henry Vetter, Milwaukee. 
Aug. Thielke, Mayville. 
- W. Lehmann, Cedarburg. 

Emil Tietgen. Manitowoc. 
Anderson & Fritz, Racine. 
D. G. James, Richland Center. 
A. A, Jacobs, Delavan. 
G. G. Pratsch, De Pere. 
Cc. M. Zweck, Milwaukee. 
Rudolph D. Busse, Milwaukee. 
J. A. Hughes, New Richmond. 
Gust. Mueller, Columbus. 
Byron E. Walter. South Milwaukee. 
Thos. Madden. Pardeeville. 

Cc. F. Hanson. Markesan. 


Berlin. 


Cc. F. Thalheim, Wausau. 
H. A. Schmitz, Manitowoc. 
Smith Bros., Wauwatosa. 
Aug. Kase, Milwaukee. 
John Hughes, Fond du Lac. 
J. Dexter, South Wayne. 
q H, Miller, Sheboygan. 

J. Weyer, Darien 
yee Schupinsky, “Milwaukee. 
Geo. Gookin, Genoa Junction. 
J. A. Wilkie, Fond du Lac. 
G. P. Plischke, Milro. 
F. W. Matthaeus, New Holsteia. 
Peter Paulus, Milwaukee. 
D. B. Johns, Spring Valley. 
H. §8. Crane. Milne. 
C. A. Gordon, Waukesha. 
H. J. Kohthipp, Unity. 
G. A. Metcalf, Janesville. 
Fred. Merhadt, South Kaukauna. 
A. G. Werd, Manitowoc. 
J. Scherffen, Oconomowoc. 
Robert Rose, Bondnel. 
Thomas Barry, Arcadia. 
Lawrence Clancey, East Troy. 
H. M. Krogmann, Milwaukee. 
O. A. La Budde, Elkhart Lake. 
John R. Jenkin, Mineral Point. 
«mn Frenzlow, Johnson's Creek. 
we M. Burtis, Oshkosh. 
F. Kellman, Galesville. 
J. Wallechiaiger & Sons, Manitowoc. 
Mohr & Jones Hardware C ompany, Racine. 
J. W. Hall, Whitewater. 
Andrew Lew is, Monroe. 
J. B. Pierce, Monticello. 
W. Rathesack, Manitowoc. 
H. Lorleburg, ‘Oconomowoc. 
F. Gassmann, Milwaukee. 
L. Gotfredson, Green Bay. 
L. Friedeisen, Green Bay. 
Cc. B. Root, Omro. 
Bb. C. Hager, Jefferson. 
wa oTiuseral Point. 

Schilling, New Holstein. 
Wm. Pritchard, Randolph. 
Rudolph Greve, Kiel. 


President Sheldon’s Address. 

President A. H. Sheldon of Janesville read his address, 
as follows: 

In greeting you to-day, the fifth anniversary of our 
association, it is well for us to review for a moment the 
past as well as to look forward to the future. 

One year age we were on a very uncertain base of 
operation. Prices for goods in our line were at their ex- 
treme limit in hight, and no one bought more than to sup- 
ply his daily needs and each one was anxious as to 
what the future would bring us. This continued until 
the Gates manipulation of stock occurred and then the 
$1 drop in Nails came, and following this all Steel and 
Iron products in sympathy fell to nearly old prices. The 
year 1900 was noted for a falling market, as was the 
year 1899 a rising one. But we are to-day on a much 
safer basis than one year ago and the prospects brighter 
by far. 

The high prices of 1899 deterred the majority from 
carrying out their plans for building, and in many lo- 
cations scarcely any new buildings were constructed, but 
gradually since the decline we begin to see a change and 
I prophesy that 1901 will show us a “hummer” for 
trade. 'The past year has also been a Presidential year, 
which always more or less interferes with regular trade, 
but that is now over and we can rejoice that we shall 
have rest from politics for another four years, and know 
pretty surely what a dollar is worth. 

During the year 1900 we lost by death and non-pay- 
ment of dues 45 members and added 60, leaving a net 
gain of 17, which will make us a membership of about 
300 paid up members. 

We have lost by death our faithful and efficient treas- 
urer, H. J. Steinbach of Rice Lake, E. Sanborn of Fox 
Lake and Mr, Fredericks of Beloit, and D. J. Thomas of 
Berlin. I would recommend that suitable resolutions be 
presented and placed on file and a copy of same be sent: 
to friends of deceased. 

The Executive Committee have done their work welland 
have ever been ready to do all they could for the good 
of the association. Your secretary, of course, has been 
the main spoke in the wheel—in fact, nearly the whole 
wheel; I cannot say too much for his indefatigable en- 
ergy in keeping in line the whole work, for the year has, 
in many respects, been one of disappointments and fail- 
res over which we had no control. His report will show 
that financially we are in first-class shape; also, he will 
explain what was done at the Inter-State Association 
meeting and the results. 


Peps 
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We have had some watiers to adjust during the year, 
and the entire board have done all in their power to 
remedy existing evils: but I am afraid they were not 
fully backed up by the association as they should have 
been, therefore if they have not fully succeeded do not 
blame them. I do not expect we will be able to correct 
all abuses at once, but I know we are on the right road 
and unity of action will certainly accomplish what we 
are working for. 

Some matters of importance will come up for discus 
sion during our sessions, and I earnestly hope each one 
will express his mind freely on every subject. They are 
the following: 

Why not unite the office of secretary and treasurer in 
one and require bonds? 

Shall we urge a closer regard for our rules and also 
a closer study of the Pink List? 

Shall we exempt department stores from being ob- 
jectionable and ask jobbers to refrain from selling only 
consumers and catalogue houses, as Minnesota has done? 

Shall we affiliate with any other associations? 

Among other changes in constitution which will be 
brought up, is one to have at least two members of the 
Executive Committee hold over, and on this change we 
are prepared to take action at this meeting. 

Now, aS We are about to commence the work of this 
session let us unitedly resolve that the plans decided on 
be carried out faithfully by every member and that the 
association be placed on a sounder basis than ever before, 
and the result of such action will help to remedy many 
of the evils that constantly annoy us and cut off our 
profits. 

Question Box. 


The secretary stated that a box would be placed in po 
sition to receive questions from the members during the 
session, Which would afterward furnish a great many in- 
teresting topics for discussion. 


Committees. 


The president made the following appointments of 

committees: 

TRANSPORTATION: C. A. Peck, Berlin. 

REsoLvuTiIoNns: L. Findeisen, Green Bay: O. P. Schlafer, 
Appleton. 

GRIEVANCES: John Hughes, Fond du Lac; D, G. James, 
Richland Center. 

RECEPTION: Jacob Kornelly, Milwaukee; Robert H. Suet- 
tinger, Two Rivers; W. N. Shandren, Kenosha. 

LEGISLATION: Jno. Summers, D. G. James, Richland 


Center. 
AupITINnG: F. J. McPherson of Oshkosh, Mr. English of 
Baraboo. 


Communications and Invitations. 


Comnunications were read from Mayor David 8S. Rose 
of Milwaukee and the Citizens’ Business League, inviting 
the association to meet in Milwaukee again next year. 
Announcement was also made that the local jobbers and 
manufacturers had provided entertainment for the mem- 
bers in the shape of tickets for theatrical performances 
on both Wednesday and Thursday evenings. A letter 
was read from the Chicago Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion stating that a committee had been appointed to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association, 
both for the purpose of receiving such information as 
wight be useful to them and of participating in the dis- 
cussion of the department store and catalogue house 
question. 

An invitation was read from the National Enameling 
& Stamping Company to visit their works in Milwaukee 
on Friday morning and was accepted with thanks. 


Report of Secretary Peck. 


The secretary read his annual report, as follows: 

In presenting my fourth annual report I am glad 
that I can come before you while the prospects of the 
association are so bright. 

We number to-day 300 who have paid all their dues 
up to date. The past year has been the busiest one for 
the secretary of all that have preceded it, but as long 
as the membership manifest as much interest in the 
association as they do, it seems as though we could 
afford to bestow the necessary time and money to build 


up and improve it in its workings and thus make it a 
greater power for good. 

The almost uniform courtesy that I have received 
from the membership as well as from jobbers and manu- 
facturers is a source of great congratulation on my part, 
and I think is fully appreciated by me. I have been 
roasted once or twice to the “ queen’s taste,” but my 
hide is thick and I have apparently come through the 
year in fairly good shape. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION 


Early in March I went to Fond du Lac to consult 
in regard to the new association about to be launched 
in Chicago, and on the 12th of March met in Chicago 
representatives from several Northwestern States, where, 
after two days’ discussion, the Inter-State Association 
was formed, but it was evident to some who were 
present that several of the States represented at that 
meeting had not as yet sufficiently perfected their State 
associations to move forward at once along the lines 
that had been pursued by the old Northwestern Asso- 
ciation, but hoping that soon all conflicting interests 
could be harmonized, ofticers were elected and the 
formation completed. It seemed as though almost the 
first thing to be done was to issue a Pink List, which the 








JOHN HESSEL, President. 


membership could at once utilize, but the fact that 
such a list to be available in the Inter-State must con- 
tain reports which the Northwestern was not particu- 
larly interested in, like Louisville, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, &c., confronted 
us, which, together with the fact that the president 
arly in the summer lost his entire establishment by 
fire, so delayed this work that in July, after a full con- 
sideration of the matter by our Executive Committee, 
it was decided that our best interests lay along the line 
of independent action, and we paid our proportion of 
dues up to date and withdrew. So far as I know that 
action has not been regretted. We then bought a 
supply of Pink Lists recently issued in Minnesota, so 
changed as to be applicable to Wisconsin, and this ex- 
planation will in some degree explain the tardiness in 
getting out those lists that were so earnestly called for 
during the early summer by our membership. 

The matter of joint action with other States, either 
by the formation of a Northwestern association or by 
reuniting with the Inter-State, will no doubt come up 
for settlement at the present session. 

DELINQUENTS. 

During the early summer I spent considerable time 
dunning delinquents, as I firmly believed that any mem- 
ber who allowed his dues to lapse did not have interest 
enough in the association to receive any benefit himself 
or be of any benefit to the association. In August the 
Executive Committee authorized me to make draft on 
all delinquents and to drop from the rolls a score or so, 
but their places were more than filled by new members, 
so that to-day we feel that we are proud of a member- 
ship that have faith in our work and are willing to 
work for its success. 


+ 
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COMPLAINTS. 

There have been a great many more complaints dur- 
ing the year than in all previous years combined, but I 
wish to thank every one against whom complaints have 
been iodged for the very fair way in which I have been 
met, with only a single exception, in which case all 
efforts to adjust matters were useless. 

August 23 the Executive Committee met pursuant to 
eall at Fond du Lac and took action on all matters 





O. P. SCHLAFER, Vice President 


necessary, and that has been the only meeting of the 
committee since the last annual until to-day. 

January 10 1 mailed 701 copies of our present pro- 
gramme to the trade of the State. The patronage of the 
advertisers therein has enabled us to realize a handsome 
profit from the same and added materially to our 
eash balance. 

PRIZES TO TRAVELING SALESMEN, 

The Executive Committee offered a series of prizes 
to the traveling salesmen who should secure the great- 
est number of members, as they were strongly impressed 
with the idea that the matter needed only presenta- 
tion to a great many dealers to enlist them with us 
and they knew o1 no way to reach them so cheaply as 
this. It has not resulted as successfully as some of us 
expected, but this has added several new names. 

CLERICAL WORE, 

My clerical work for the year consisted in part of 
mailing 358 duns, 650 copies of proceedings which were 
donated by The Iron Age, 957 circulars, 284 appeals for 
membership, 283 Pink Lists, 125 jobbers and manufac- 
turers for advertisements, 701 programmes of this meet- 
ing, and some 300 (more or less) miscellaneous letters, 
besides receipts for dues received, making a_ total 
postage bill of some $40, besides the postage on 1901 
programmes, which is a separate item. 

I think four of our members have been removed by 
death during the year and it may be more, but if So 
it has escaped my notice. Our treasurer, H. J. Stein- 
bach, died in July after a long, painful illness; E. San- 
born, who was in business at Fox Lake, September 8; 
Mr. Fredericks, of the Fredericks Hardware Company 
of Beloit, and D. J. Thomas of Berlin, September 12. 

I have noticed that two of our members have suf- 


fered by fire: J. S. Druse of Milwaukee and Sherwood 


Brothers of Spring Green. 

Burglars counted at least three of our members 
worthy of their attention: C. A. Dewey of Kenosha. 
Sumner & Morris of Madison and S. E. McDowell of 
Pewaukee. I presume these statistics are not complete, 
but they are those that I have noticed. 

I received a complaint from one dealer who com- 
plained of a firm listed as unfavorable, and could of 
course do nothing for him. I could not help but notice, 
too, in one complaint sent me embodied in an advertise- 
ment printed in a local paper, that in looking the paper 
through I did not find an advertisement of any kind 
from the complainant, which of course was a help to 
the success of the fair store. 
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The loyalty with which the officiary of the associa- 
tion has supported my every effort has been duly ap- 
preciated by me and has dene much to lighten the 
labors of the office. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
The secretary read the report of the treasurer, show- 
ing a balance of $769.98 on hand. Included in this 


amount is the profit on the souvenir programme pre- 
pared by the secretary, amounting to some $290. 


+ 


Thomas McCracken’s Remarks. 


The president introduced Thos. McCracken of Minn- 
eapolis, secretary of the Minnesota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, who addressed the convention as follows: 

I am glad to meet with the Wisconsin Association, 
and I am glad to see that you interest yourself to come 
to your annual meeting. I think if there is any 
place a member should go it is to the annual meetings. 
There are questions of all kinds come up that you can- 
not understand from a reading of the report. The Ques- 
tion Box is undeniably one of the finest features of your 
association. If there is anything that has troubled you 
in your business regarding your association or regarding 
department stores or catalogue houses, or any one of the 
thousand and one things that trouble you during the 
year put it down in the form of a question, and put it in 
the Question Box. That will come up to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Our association up in Minnesota has the same fea- 
tures that you have here. We have had considerable 
trouble the last year with department stores, and while 
Minnesota has always been very radical and among the 
first to go on record against the department stores and 
catalogue houses—I guess her constitution and by-laws 
are the most radical of any association ever formed 

at the commencement of this year we found we 
were met by a demand or suggestion that the depart- 
ment store trade in the large trade centers be excluded 
from the unfavorable list. 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE. 


When this was first broached to the association we 
said “No” very emphatically, and we would not con- 
sider it at all, because that was one of the things that the 
association was formed for. Later on we found that 
jobbing houses from the Eastern States as well as larger 
cities were selling the department stores in a round- 
about way. There was one large store in Chicago we 
discovered was doing this. [The speaker here men- 
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tioned a number of large jobbing houses that were dis- 
covered selling goods to department stores in a round- 
about way.] 


OUR LOCAL JOBBING HOUSES WERE LOSING MUCH 
BUSINESS. 
Three members of our Executive Committee were in 
favor of reporting every one who had violated our res- 


dlutions, reporting them unfavorably. The other eight 
members of the Executive Committee said: “ Gentlemen, 
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where will our members buy their goods, and what will 
t result in?” It would result, in their opinion, in sim- 
ply this: That all jobbers, especially those who were re- 
ported unfavorably, would have entirely ignored our 
Hardware association—ignored our association and every 
other association everywhere. That is the position we 
were placed in. There is no disposition on the part of 
these jobbers to sell catalogue houses or sell what we 
eall small “ Czar” stores and “Golden Rule” stores 
through the country, but the larger trade: at the same 
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ume 1 do not doubt but what there is hardly a member 
present who is not forced to buy his goods at times 
from either one of those concerns. So we exempted from 
our unfavorable list department store trade in the large 
trade centers such as Minneapolis and St. Paul. What 
we call a department store is one that uses a capital of 
$25,000 or upward. The smaller stores we call the 
“Czar” and “ Golden Rule” stores. Now these stores 
they will not sell. The department store trade as looked 
upon by our association does not interfere with the retail 
Hardware trade generally through the country; it is 
purely local—almost entirely so. 
DOING BUSLNESS ON A CASH BASIS 

This whole country is going just as fast as it possibly 
ean go onto a cash basis. There is no good reason why 
Hardware cannot be sold for cash. I think every Hard 
ware dealer should have a catalogue of these dealers, 
and say to his customers, ** We will sell you at the same 
price, but you must pay the cost of boxing and other ex- 
penses in addition that you would have to pay if you 
bought from the department store or catalogue house.” 


SOMETHING TO THINK OVER 


Before we took this action we corresponded for six 
months regarding the matter. We called up the Exec- 
utive Committee or members of our association, and also 
the home associations there. We have a very large lo- 
cal association in Minneapolis—some 150 to 200 mem- 
bers. They gave us their consent, and they said they 
did not care a particle about the large department store 
trade. I don’t know what view you will take of this, but 
L thought I would tell you of it. We have a member- 
ship in Minnesota of about 425. I think we have taken 
in more members since we took that step than we did 
in proportion previous to it. It is something for you to 
think over. A member of a large firm told me that if 
they were given their choice of the retail trade of the 
State of Illinois or that of the department stores, they 
would take the department store trade. They said that 
the department store trade would take all the goods they 
manufactured. 

Our convention will meet on February 27 and 28 and 
March 1. We will be glad to meet any of the members 
of this association there. We have made an especial ef- 
fort to have the members bring their ladies this year. 


Catalogue Houses. 


The subject of exempting from the unfavorable list 
the department store trade handled by jobbers, to which 


reference had been made by Mr. MeCracken, brought 
out some discussion, in the course of which Andrew Noll 
of Chilton called attention to an article in The Iron Age 
of January 31, entitled “ Another View of the Catalogue 
House Question.” He thought it related so closely to 
this question and presented it in such shape that he 
would like to have it read to the convention by the secre- 
tary, but at this point objection was made to the further 
discussion of the subject by Jobn Hughes of Fond du 
Lac and it was laid over, in the expectation of being 
brought up at another session. 
Cash vs. Credit. 

The president suggested that the time was oppor- 
tune for taking up other matters of immediate impor- 
tance to the trade and called for some remarks relative 
to conducting business on a cash basis. L. M. Nash of 
Grand Rapids was first called on to explain how he con 
ducts a credit business in the newly settled country in 
Northern Wisconsin and Northern Minnesota, to which 
he responded as follows: 

I will state that a person has to work the credit busi- 
ness in the new territory the same as in a settled terri- 
tory. There are good paying customers and there are 
poor ones. A person has to be a judge of the class of 
trade he is dealing with and trust them accordingly. 
Certainly there are more bad and more uncollectable 
accounts in a new country than in an old one. People 
go and settle on farms expecting great things—expecting 
to get results they have had on their old farms—and find 
themselves disappointed. I believe that the majority of 
men are honest and would like to pay their debts if they 
were able to, but in a great many instances they are dis- 
appointed. The credit system is being largely done 
away with even in our section of the country. 

R. H. Suettinger of Two Rivers, who has made a 
notable success in handling his business on a cash basis, 
gave his experience as follows: 

Four years ago January 1 we began to do a cash busi- 
ness, and I made up my mind to do it just as nearly right 
aus I could. We refused all offers of credit to everybody, 
and I have made a success of it. My business has in- 
creased from a very small sum the first year to a good. 
fair sum in the next years, and I have the confidence of 
all my customers. If a party comes in to me who wants 
voods on time, and he is good, I take his note for part 
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of his bill, but he wili have to pay me at ieast half cash. 
With building contractors I make a bargain on the same 
line. They pay me so much when they have had a cer- 
tain amount of goods and when they get through with 
their contract they pay the balance. I mark my goods 
in plain figures and give no cash discount. We have only 
one price. I have a cash register that prints 
coupons—a rebate check, which only holds good when 
purchases amount to $10. That has a tendency to keep 
the trade, but 75 per cent. of the coupons never come 
back. 
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President Sheldon commented as follows: 

I have very often wondered why we had so much 
less credits—less than we had three or four years ago 
and doing the same amount of business—but I think my 
credits have dropped off 50 per cent, with no effort on 
my part, within the last four or five years. It seems to 
me the doing away with credits is in the air. 

Otto Schlafer of Appleton said that he had done a 
credit business for more than 20 years; it depended en- 
tirely upon the man you were doing business with as to 
the credit you gave him, He said he had lost less than 
1 per cent. in bad accounts during the past year, and 
that he could generally tell when a man wanted credit 
whether he proposed to pay or not. In that connection 
Mr. Schlafer read an extract from an address by Dr. 
Chauncey M. Depew at the celebration of his sixty-first 
birthday, as follows: 

Let us never lose our faith ip human nature, no mat- 
ter how often we are deceived. Do not let the decep- 
tions destroy confidence in the real honesty, goodness, 
generosity, humanity aud friendship that exists in the 
world. I have lost 25 per cent. of all I have ever made 
in lending money and indorsing notes, and have incurred 
generally the enmity of those I have helped because I 
did not keep it up. But every once in a while there was 
eomebody who did return in full measure the credit for 
the help that was rendered. That faith was kept alive 
and the beauty and goodness of our human nature were 
made evident. 

Mr. Schlafer said on his part he was benefited by do- 
ing a credit business. 

Secretary Peck said he had lost less than three-quar- 
ters of 1 per cent. in bad accounts in the last 20 years; 
that many years ago he had attempted to do a cash busi- 
oess in conjunction with other merchants in his town, 
but it was not a success. 

Other members contributed their views to the dis- 
cussion, mainly in the direction of acknowledging a gen- 
eral disposition toward lax methods in giving credit. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The first subject presented for the consideration of 
the convention was a proposed change in the by-laws, 
which was adopted, providing that two members of the 
Executive Committee should hold over each year. 

The president appointed the following Committee on 
Nomination of Officers: James Montgomery, Wausau; 
John Hughes, Fond du Lac; D. G. James, Richland 
Center; Andrew Noll, Chilton; C. B. Wagner, Burling- 
ton; A. D. Race, De Pere; L. Findlisen, Green Bay, and 
F. M. Finch, Whitewater. 

At this stage of the proceedings the following dele- 
gation from the Chicage Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion entered the hall: D. McLaughlin, W. B. Costello, 
George A. Englehardt and F. F. Porter. They were 
welcomed by the president and a brief response was 
made by Mr. McLaughlin. 

A communication was read from C. W. Aldrich of 
Minneapolis, Minn., requesting the association to adopt 
resolutions protesting against the policy of certain 
manufacturers and jobbers who were discriminating 
against the employment of traveling men over 45 years 
old. The communication was laid on the table. 


- Reports of Committees. 


A recommendation by the Executive Committee that 
the offices of secretary and treasurer should be com- 
bined, and that the person filling the combined office 
should be required to give a bond, was adopted. 

The Executive Committee also made a report that 
they had decided to ask the association for more time to 
consider the subject of acting in unison with Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Iowa relative to manufacturers and 
jobbers selling department stores, and requested the 
association to empower the committee to act. 
vention on motion granted the request. 


The con- 


Resolutions. 


~ The Commiitee on Resolutions presented the follow- 
ing report: 


Resolved, That the association extend a vote of thanks 
to his Honor, the Mayor of Milwaukee, for extending 
to the members of this association the freedom of 
the city. 
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Resolved, That our association tender a vote of thanks 
to the press for the courtesy in reporting our meetings, 
and especially to The Iron Age for furnishing us with 
printed copies of last year’s proceedings. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the managers 
of the Republican House for furnishing us with the 
free use of a hall for our meetings. 

Resolved, That we extend to the Jobbers’ and Manu 
facturers’ Association of Milwaukee and to the National 
Stamping and Enameling Association our hearty thanks 
for the kindly feeling shown to our members in furnish 
ing us with free entertainment while in the city. 

Whereas, It seems to your committee that the old 
constitution and by-laws of this association is in several 
respects imperfect, and we would recommend that the 
president appoint a committee of three to draft new 
resolutions and by-laws and present the same at our 
next annual meeting. 

Whereas, It has pleased Providence to take from our 
midst our worthy fellow members, Messrs. Fredericks 
of Beloit, D. J. Thomas of Berlin, H. J. Steinbach of 
Rice Lake and E. Sanborn of Fox Lake, we hereby 
tender our heartfelt sympathies to the bereaved families 
in their sorrow. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon our 
minutes and a copy of same sent to the bereaved 
families. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, the last 
by a rising vote. 

The Committee on Legislation reported in favor of 
indorsing the action of the Retail Grocers’ and Genera! 
Merchants’ Association of Wisconsin, who are endeavor 
ing to have an act passed by the Legislature reducing 
the amount of exemption for laboring men from $60 
per month to $40 per month and reducing the homestead 
exemption to $2000. The convention on motion adopted 
resolutions favoring this action. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had ex 
amined the books of the secretary and treasurer and 
found the accounts correct. 


Mr. McLaughlin’s Remarks. 


The president called on the Chicago delegation and a 
response at some length was made by Mr. McLaughlin. 
He dwelt particularly on the competition of the depart- 
ment stores in the city of Chicago. He stated that 
Chicago has at present no less than 25 department 
stores, some of which are of very large size, having 500 
employees. The principal stores of this character are 
found along State street, and the impression seems to 
have become deeply rooted among the people, especially 
the ladies, that State street is the only street in the 
city on which to buy anything. In Chicago there are 
more than 400 retail Hardware stores, and these stores 
are finding very serious difficulty in maintaining their 
footing and are obliged to adopt every method possible 
to continue to hold on to the trade. Mr. McLaughlin 
said that his own association found it desirable to get 
together and purchase goods through a committee act- 
ing for the united members, thus enabling them to buy 
in large quantities from manufacturers and get the low- 
est prices. He said that in this way they could compete 
on certain lines with department stores. He invited the 
members of the association to attend the meeting of 
the Illinois Association at Galesburg on the 19th. 

Further remarks were made by Messrs. Englehardt, 
Porter and Costello. Mr. Costello complimented the 
association very much on the good attendance and the 
great interest manifested, and believed they were doing 
well to unite for the general good. 

The president appointed the following committee 
to take charge of the questions in the Question Box, and 
present those deemed suitable for discussion: L. M. 
Nash, Grand Rapids; Fred. Gassman, Milwaukee, and 
George P. Dana, Fond du Lac. 


Advertising 


Fred. Peck of Berlin, son of Secretary Peck, read the 
following paper on advertising: 


I'll not say that this subject is a stale one, for the 
subject of advertising can never become stale to a live 
business man any more than eating to a growing boy. 
It is a subject which has been thoroughly digested here- 
tofore, which has already been viewed from nearly every 
standpoint, bas been argued from every sort of a prem- 
ise, has had so many sorts of supporters, from the man 
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who has made a study of it and conquered it to the man 
who thinks he knows all about it without having mas- 
tered the rudiments, that I hesitate to speak on so pre- 
carious a subject lest I make a fool of myself in my ef- 
forts to demonstrate that I belong to the former class, 
or fall down in my efforts to convince you that I do not 
belong to the latter class. 

I lay no claims to being an expert advertiser, but was 
born with an inherited desire to get my money’s worth; 
and this desire has always prompted me to see that the 
advertising money was spent with that object in view. 
Advertising is 

A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


pure and simple. It is a science only so far as any in- 
vestment is a science. It is an investment the same as 
the purchase of a car of Stoves is an investment; both 
are moneys expended with an idea of return in profit— 
both should be purchased judiciously and with an idea 
of the requirements of the trade, both as to quality and 
quantity. 

One article may pay big returns on an advertising in- 
vestment in a high grade magazine, while another would 
fall flat on such an investment and pay well in a coun- 
try weekly. 

The advertising agent, or specialist, if he is success- 
ful, studies and knows both the patron’s needs and pos- 
sibilities in the advertising line, the same as you study 
the market on Nails; he also knows just where those 
needs can best be met—which magazine or paper to use. 
The country dealer, who cannot afford—probably does 
no. need—the advertising specialist, should make a study 
of these features if he wishes to get the most value for 
his money. 

For instance, there’s not much return for the invest- 
ment to be had in advertising Calf Weaners or Hog 
Rings in a local daily paper; neither would it display 
good judgment to advertise Coal Stoves extensively in a 
country weekly which circulated largely in a wooded 
section. 

There’s a great deal in tact in advertising as well as 
in selling goods. In fact, 

TACT COUNTS 

for a great deal more in this world than we give it credit 
for. The dear old woman who went out of her way to 
hand a tract on “ The Evils of Dancing” to a one-legged 
man was very much lacking in this qualification; while 
the King’s fool who was sentenced to death for some 
misdemeanor, yet was allowed to select his own method 
of shuffling off his mortal coil, exercised tact when he de- 
cided if it lay with him he would prefer to die of old 
age, and so saved his head. 

We must know who the people are whom we wish to 
get at; and then we must “locate their vitals,” as they 
say of a whale. In some communities a slangy worded 
advertisement might drive home a point, though to tell 
the truth, I believe they are very, very few; while in 
others, the smoothly written, concise, polished adver- 
tisement would be more readily digested. Right here al- 
low me to state a vital necessity in successful advertis- 
ing is to somewhere in the advertisement drive home 
and clinch a point which will bring you dollars and 
cents; somewhere state a truth which, either by previous 
statement or insinuation, will convince the reader that 
what you are talking about is either better or cheaper 
or more desirable than he will probably be able to find 
elsewhere. Let each ad. be written as though you ex- 
pected the reader is about to purchase somewhere the 
article you are advertising, and it is necessary for you 
to convince him that yours is the place to buy it. 


BE CONVINCING. 


If you are advertising an article which possesses 
neither the feature of quality nor price, you’d better pub- 
lish the weather report: It will do you just as much good 
and your readers more. I take no stock whatever in this 
style of advertising which says simply, “ Our Hog Rings 
are the best,” or which says, “‘ We carry a full line of 
Hardware, Tinware, Stoves, &c.” Why if the reader 
had never seen your advertisements he could guess that 
every Hardware dealer in the town would vouch for as 
much; but supposing you put in an advertisement like 
this, “If” (and have the “if” in italics), “If our Hog 
Rings are better than others, there’s a reason for it. Step 
in and we'll tell you what it is.” Then you have made a 
point. The customer thinks, without knowing he thinks 
it, that “those Hog Rings have some point which is 
worth something, else he wouldn’t ask me in to expatiate 
on their merits.”” You have his curiosity aroused, and at 
the same time you have created the impression that you 
have a superior article. 


CHANGING ADS. 


That enterprise which permits an ad. to stay in the 
paper from Christmas time until it’s time to advertise 
Fire Crackers. and from Fire Cracker time until Santa 
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Claus time again, has received enough general condemua- 
tion to need no further mention here. You'll find that 
ule dealer who has no more regard for his advertise- 
ment than to thus neglect it is the sort who is waving 
his hands high in the air and proclaiming to his fellow 
men that “ This advertising business is all a hold-up;” 
when the facts in the case are that if this same man 
would change his ad. as often as he does the shirt on his 
back his community would be so surprised at the fre- 
quency of the former and the infrequency of the latter 
that they’d actually visit his place of business out of 
curiosity. They would probably find him as busy as the 
man whom the editors tell about who wouldn’t adver- 
tise; an editor went into his place of business and ac- 
tually found him busy—he had the itch and a Waterbury 
watch, and when he wasn’t busy scratching himself he 
was winding the watch. 

Put an advertisement in the newspaper just 

AS YOU SOW WHEAT— 

not with an idea of watching each and every Kernel and 
judging the whole thereby, but rather to judge by the 
granary at the end of the season; remembering this: 
use good seed and have the soil well cultivated; for no 
matter how good the seed, or how well put the advertise- 
ment, if the ground be not well cultivated, if you haven't 
the confidence of the readers of the advertisement, both 
seed and advertisement fall on barren ground. 

Be sure to always keep faith with your customers; 
don’t advertise an article as of superior merit unless it 
has it; don’t advertise it as cheap in price unless it is 
cheap. One of the most successful advertising agents in 
the United States will not write an ad. unless he has first 
ascertained to his complete satisfaction that ine article 
advertised is all that the proprietor claims for it. 

Now I am speaking only of newspaper advertising in 
this paper, for I believe that 

NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

is the only steady kind of advertising that pays. (1 am 
also only speaking from the retailer’s standpoint.) Dodg- 
ers, fence board advertisements and theater programmes 
may be all right for an occasional “ flyer,’’ but the ad- 
vertising that pays is the clean cut, fresh, pointed and 
pithy advertisement that is stuck constantly under the 
nose of the man who is intelligent enough to read and to 
want to read his daily or weekly newspaper. The man 
who can’t read and who has no one to read to him is the 
kind whom you must 


‘*CATCH AS CATCH CAN.”’ 

The way to catch the ignorant man’s trade is to at- 
tend his barn raising, or the wedding of his daughter 
(whom he’s been raising) and the chances are he'll swear 
by you. 

1 once heard of a “country jay,” whose ideas of 
wealth were very limited, and who probably considered 
$50 a fortune, who in response to an advertisement of 
Kxngines wrote for a price on one of a certain capacity; 
when the response came back saying that the Engine as 
described would cost $1000, our friend promptly sat 
down and wrote the manufacturers as follows: ‘“ You 
durn fool, you; if I had a thousand what would I want 
of an Engine.” 

The amount of space required to use to 

PROPERLY DISPLAY 

un ad. also requires judgment, as it will vary with the 
article advertised and with the season of the year. Cuts 
ure necessary to liven up an ad., but sometimes the cut 
of a fiy will be more effective in advertising a Screen 
voor than a cut of the Door. Because you can, in a 
small space, advertise very advantageously a Penknife 
is no reason why you need a much larger space to ad- 
vertise a Range; it might be that the reverse would prove 
true. = 

As the old story goes, ‘“‘ Because a man born in Ireland 
is called Irish, is no reason why kittens born in an oven 
should be called biscuit.” 

Don’t use a set amount of space, but have plenty and 
vary it. Let it carry the impression that you are adver- 
using for business and not from force of habit. 


AN ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION, 


Now as to the amount to de invested in advertising, 
this point has been very ably and thoroughly gone over 
in a paper at a previous session. I will simply say this, 
that I believe it is very generally conceded to be a good 
policy to lay aside a given amount annually for this pur- 
pose and work to that amount. If you are doing a 
$20,000 business and believe that with judicious adver- 
tising you can increase your business 10 per cent., or 
$2000, and suppose you estimate that you will make 10 
per cent. on that $2000, you will be justified in investing 
in the neighborhood of $100 in additional advertising. I 
am allowing that this is the minimum. 

Too many merchants advertise for a month, or until 
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the printer's bill comes in, and then, because they have 
to count out the cold cash and nv customer comes in and 
purchases enough goods in response to the ad. so that 
the profits on the same will meet the printer's bill, they 
stop the advertisement, or put in a little card advertise- 
ment which reads very much as will the epitaph on their 
tombstone. 

Terry says a business man will be known to some 
extent by his 

STYLE OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


If he merely revamps old and stereotyped ideas and 
adopts other men’s ideas, phases and expressions, the 
probabilities are that he does the same in his business. 
Every man should endeavor in form or method to im- 
prove upon what he sees about him. 

The time was. years and years ago, when a man 
could put a standing ad. in the newspaper and have it 
worth something; but that time has gone by—it belongs 
to the days of the canal boat 

I believe that the merchant of to-day who does not 
advertise is 

MISSING AN ADVANTAGE, 


and the merchant who does advertise, with an ad. that 
stands from week to week, is missing an advantage and 
paying for the privilege. 

If advertising is worth anything—if it has a mission 
it is to inform people; and you can’t give the public any 
information by telling them something which they knew 
before. If you have the best store in town don’t tell 
people of it—take it for granted that everybody knows it, 
or ought to know it—but tell them why it is the best store 
and carry the impression that you suppose, of course, 
that they know it is. In my opinion it is a good plan to 
leave the reader something to think out. “ Is 35 years’ ex- 
perience worth anything ?”’ is better than if it read “35 
years’ experience is worth something.” “ Peck makes 
his own Tinware”’ is better put than “ Peck’s own make 
of Tinware is better than the machine made,” because 
the former conveys the same idea, but allows the reader 
to draw the conclusion himself. Either way of putting 
it wouldn’t prevent Peck from buying his Tinware from 
the jobber if his tin shop was overworked and labeling it 
his own make. 

There may be those who differ with me, but I believe 
that only that merchant who conducts 

A ‘‘ CHEAP STORE” 

should advertise prices to any extent. It is certainly of 
no avail to advertise prices unless the prices are low; 
and in order to advertise low prices the dealer must carry 
cheap goods—goods to correspond with the prices. I ad- 
mit, of course, that there are times when the cheap com- 
petition must be met, but the dealer should get goods for 
the occasion and advertise prices which are out of reach, 
but I believe that a business which is built up on quality 
is built on the rock, while that which is built on prices is 
short lived and built on the sand. 

Here’s another idea—keep your eye on 


THE PRINTER. 


Many printers take a pride in their art and know how 
to properly display and insert an ad., but a large percent- 
age seem to think that large, bold faced type is all that 
is necessary to give an advertiser his money’s worth. 
Pick up any standard magazine of the day and see if you 
do not find that many of the advertisements which 
create the best impression and most forcibly present the 
merits of the article advertised are not the most modest 
in their typography. We have followed the plan for 
several years in our business of having a special type, of 
which we purchase a font, and change the type yearly. 
We own the type and own it exclusively. It makes our 
ad. stand out from the other ads. 

It is better for the dealer to print out his advertise- 
ment as he wants it, showing display matter, &c., so 
that the printer can make no mistake; for the advertiser 
knows better than the compositor what point he wishes 
to emphasize and where he wishes to make an impres- 
sion. Some printers have better taste and judgment in 
these matters than the advertiser. Of course under 
those circumstances it would be better to leave the whole 
matter with the printer, simply giving him the correct 
ideas. See that your advertisement is put in a good posi- 
tion) given enough ink and not too much, that it is dis- 
played as it should be; in fact, see that it is what you 
have paid for, the same as the goods you buy. Some 
printers take pride in their advertising columns, others 
simpy throw them together. 


CANNOT ADVERTISE EVERYTHING. 
In my opinion a dealer cannot advertise everything 
he has in his store in one 5-inch double column ad. In 
fact, I do not think he can advertise any more than one 


article in such a size advertisement and have it amount 
to anything—two articles at the outside. 


[RON 
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Now advertising is like courtship—you had better not 
undertake it unless you mean business. To carry the 
simile a little further, it’s like courtship in the ice cream 
season, in that if you go into it half heartedly it is money 
thrown away. 

I accepted the proposition to write this paper so as 
to hold my job. The secretary of this institution and the 
personage who requested me to write the paper and the 
gentleman who furnished the capital which I help to 
operate are one. I would undoubtedly have been re- 
quested to write on “ How to Make a Hardware Invest- 
ment pay 50 Per Cent. Dividends ” were it not for a fear 
that I would give away trade secrets. 

I have no apologies to offer, for I should consider that 
whatever subject your honorable committee might assign 
to me to write upon they could not have selected a better 
er more competent exponent. 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


The Question Box was taken up, and the first ques- 
tion presented for discussion was the following: 

What is the best way to sell a Cook Stove to a man if 
you have doubts as to his credit ? 

This brought out quite an interesting discussion, in 
the course of which the fact was made plain that most of 
ihe merchants adopted practically the same method, 
which is to require a partial payment of cash and have 
the buyer sign a contract in the nature of a chattel mort- 
gage which gives the merchant the Stove as security for 
the payment of the remainder. 


How can you prevent creosote from forming in a 
chimney ? 

This seemed to be a difficult question to answer, and 
one of the dealers said he thought the best way was by 
having a good draft. 

What is the surest method to secure the entry of goods 
delivered either for cash or for book account ? 

Various methods were suggested, among which was 
one suggested of carrying a book in the pocket and mak- 
ing an entry in it as soon as the goods are sold. Some 
dealers require their clerks to record every sale before 
going ahead with another customer, as they are likely to 
forget some sales they have made unless this is done. 

Is this organization to accumulate money? If not, 
why should it not reduce the fees paid by members ? 

The secretary answered that he thought it would be 
a good thing to have a little “ shot in the locker” for a 
wet day. 

Is it not time that we organize a National Hurdware 
Association ? 

This brought out a very moderate expression of senti- 
ment in favor of a national body. The members seemed 
to be in favor of co-operating with other associations, 
but opposed to putting their entire membership into some 
larger body. 

How can goods be so marked that in case they are 
stolen they can be identified ? 

Various methods of marking Cutlery and other goods 
were explained by members. 

What has been the experience of retailers in closing 
early ? 

Quite a number of the dealers stated that they had 
adopted a rule to close early and that it had worked 
very satisfactorily. 

What is the best Shing'e Nail, Three Penny Cut or 
Three Penny Wire? Which will last the longest ? 

Some of the dealers stated that they were selling prin 
cipaliy 3d Wire Shingle Nails, which are of the same 
thickness as the 4d but of the length of the common 34d, 
but one member said that in bis town a greater call was 
being experienced fer 3d Cut Nails for this purpose. 


Mr. McCracken’s Address. 


The Question Box being exhausted, Secretary Mc- 
Cracken of the Minnesota Association was called upon, 
who read the following address: 

After referring to the present movement among the 
Hardware trade, “‘ whose mission is association, whose 
keystone is organization, and whose ultimatum, we trust, 
will be the federation of the Hardware trade,” Mr. Mc- 
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Cracken referred to the gratifying growth of the Wiscon- 
sin Association. He then touched upon the important 
work which can in this way be accomplished, referring 
to the matter in the following terms: 

You can in no sense not detrimental to your own best 
interest isolate yourself from our association work, 
bringing you as it does and will into close touch with your 
Hardware friends, as well as into intelligent co-operation 
with the representative dealers of your State. You cer- 
tainly cannot. hope to be benetited unless you are inter- 
ested, and you will be interested in this work just 
in proportion as you take upon yourself some 
degree of responsibility. You should not be will- 
ing to accept gratuitously the labor of others whose 
efforts are solely directed to lighten some business 
burden you are called upon to bear. You should be a 
responsible individual unit in the frame work of your 
State Hardware association, as you have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose thereby. The time 1s not far dis- 
tant when it will be the exception rather than the rule 
not to be associated with us, as it is only through united 
effort that the best of results are obtainable, and is the 
only manner in which we can hope to arrive at a har- 
monious adjustment of the trade difficulties through 
which we are now passing. The annual meetings of 
your association should always be attended. In and 
through them you can at all times more readily voice 
the results of your deliberations, and have the co-opera- 
tion of ail toward such action as you may deem expedi- 
ent and beneficial to your business requirements. It is 
your duty to be loyal and helpful to the officers of your 
association and to at all times assist them in the dis- 
charge of their duties. The place for you to kick and 
find fault with them is right here, and now. Up in Min- 
nesota we have found the best kickers to be the poorest 
pullers—and chronic grumblers usually have an impedi- 
ment in their speech when we meet them face to face. 

We do not believe the individual members of our asso- 
ciations appreciate fully the relation they bear to our 
work. When you joined with us you agreed on your part 
to do certain things else we never would have taken you 
in, and if you are negligent or not willing to do as you 
agreed you are no help to us. You should aim at all 
times to be a living exponent of wha: you profess, as it 
matters very little what you preach if you do not carry 
out in practice the principles for which you stand. We 
tell our boys if their faith has become so cold that they 
cannot be loyal to us, we want them to take out a 30-day 
“traveling card” and have it expire by limitation. We 
had very much rather have a good, lively kicker for a 
member than one of those somnambulistic fellows that 
you have to “put a tag on” to steer him to an annual 
meeting. We want you to remember that the growth 
and life of your association depend solely and only upon 
the loyalty of each individual member thereto. 


Mr. McCracken emphasized the fact that the officers 
and executive members of the association are working 
without remuneration, and called upon the trade to give 
them hearty and united support. In connection with the 
effort which is made to discriminate between jobbers 
and manufacturers who are favorable to the association 
and those who are not, the following caution was given: 


In formulating your list of such parties as you deem 
unfavorable mediunis for the distribution of Hardware, 
and whom you ask the jobber and manufacturer to re- 
fruin from selling, be sure you err on the safe side for 
the time being, rather than do injury to some of your 
business neighbors by placing them unjustly on this list. 
Let every member weigh well his action in reporting can- 
didates for this list. and not ailow business or local jeal- 
ousies to warp his judgment. 

The dignity and importance of the movement toward 
associations and the extent to which they are becoming 
representative of the trade was touched upon as follows: 


These associations embody the earnest conviction of 
broad minded men based upon sound and enduring prin- 
ciples of business equity, banded together for the laud- 
able purpose of endeavoring to correct the many abuses 
that have gradually crept into our business life, and will 
surely serve to benefit every retail dealer and to foster 
his interest. 

It is a serious assemblage of serious men for the con- 
sideration of serious problems; the consensus of business 
opinion to-day is in favor of associating together and 
working to the best interest of all; when the individual 
fails, organization succeeds; associated, we become an 
irresistible power; obstacles but incite renewed effort: 
difficulties develop hidden strength; we are becoming 
strong, you can make us stronger. 

Whatever may have been your opinion heretofore as 
to association work, it remains an undisputed fact that 
we are growing in numbers and usefulness not only in 


our OWn State, but throughout the land. The principles 
which underlie all associations of this character are right 
and just, and in associating yourselves with us you are 
by no means taking any backward step, but rather stand 
out upon a higher plane of action, immeasurably benefit- 
ing yourself, and joining hands with those who have and 
are laboring for your commercial advancement. 

Extended reference was also made by Mr. McCracken 
to the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Minnesota, their methods, and the advantages 
which such an organization affords the traue. 

After a vote of thanks had been tendered to Mr. 
McCracken, the convention adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Secretary Peck stated that on further consideration 
of the proposition to unite the offices of secretary and 
treasurer, it had been deemed desirable for the best 
interests of the association to have the officers scattered 
over the State instead of concentrated and the same 
thing would apply in combining offices; therefore, he 
was inclined to favor keeping the secretary and treas- 
urer’s offices separate, as heretofore. On motion of 
John Hughes the action at the morning session was re- 
considered and the proposition to combine these offices 
was defeated. 

Election of Officers. 


The Committee on Nominations made the following 
report: 
President, 
John Hessel, Antigo. 
Vice-President, 
Otto Schlafer, Appleton. 
Secretary, 
C. A. Peck, Berlin. 
Treasurer, 
George Leverenz, New Holstein. 
Executive Committee, 
Henry Droegkamp, Milwaukee; Arthur Heins, Elkhart 
Lake; E. H. Ramm, New London; James 
Wilkie, Fond du Lac. 

The secretary by unanimous vote was directed to cast 
one ballot for the entire list of officers and they were 
declared duly elected. 

President Hessel thanked the association for the 
honor conferred upon him, after which, on motion of 
L. M. Nash, a vote of thanks was given the retiring 
officers, 

The bond of the treasurer was fixed at $1000, the 
association to pay the cost. 


Question Box. 


The discussion of the contents of the Question Box 
was resumed, as follows: 


Would it not be prudent and just to express our thanks 
to such manufacturers and jobbers who have honored the 
request of our association not to sell to department 
stores ? 

This brought out the statement that but one house 
had been complained of during the year and that the 
Milwaukee jobbers had particularly favored the in- 
terests of the retail dealers. It was concluded, however, 
that orders would be more acceptable than thanks. 


How are our members satisfied with association work ? 

Emphatic approval was expressed by a number of 
members. 

Why do Stove manufacturers make different Pipe Col- 
lars for Stoves of the same size ? 

This brought out a most animated and interesting 
discussion. 

What do you think of a retail Hardware dealer who 
cannot make his living by working six days a week, but 
keeps his store open on Sunday ? 

The instant rejoinder of one member that he had 
better go out of business met with hearty expressions 
of approval on all sides. 


Will some one speak on the importance of a friendly 
feeling between dealers in the same town and neighboring 
towns ? 
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Quite a number of members felt called upon to give 
their experience in this respect, and many of them were 
inclined to believe that the growth of friendly feeling 
between dealers in the same town had been greatly 
promoted by the work of the association. 


Ask the traveling men how the retailer can improve his 
business ? 

rhis was answered at some length by J. C. Bump 
of the Eclipse Stove Company, who advised dealers to 
buy goods cheap and sell at a good profit, but also to 


buy such goods as would be sure to give customers 
satisfaction. 


The Inter-State Association. 


Irving A. Sibley of South Bend, Ind., member of the 
Executive Committee of the Inter-State Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, was called on and proceeded to 
give reasons why Wisconsin should join that associa- 
tion. He explained the objects sought to be accom- 
plished, and hoped that all objections to joining could be 
overcome. 

A committee consisting of John Hughes, James Mont- 
gomery and C. A. Peck was appointed to consider this 
question and report within an hour. 

They retired and considered the question and re- 
ported recommending Otto Schlafer and L. M. Nash to 
be appointed to attend the next meeting of the Inter- 
State Association for the purpose of deciding upon the 
advisability of joining that association, with power to 
act. On motion of Geo. P. Dana the report was received 
with the amendment that the committee named should 
report to the next convention. 

A. H. Sheldon of Janesville read the following paper 
on 


Trusts. 


Perhaps the most startling feature of the present cen- 
tury is the enormous increase of wealth in Kurope and 
America, and the aggregation of immense masses of 
capital devoted to productive industry through the 
agency of the so-called “ Trust.” 

This particular form of business management, at 
least in respect to its magnitude, originated with the 
present generation in the oil and coal industries. It was 
about the year 1872 that the Standard Oil Company, the 
typical trust, though not yet formally organized as such, 
set out on its world conquering career. This notorious, 
if not infamous, monopoly first became such by the in- 
vention and organization of the trust feature in its man- 
agement in the year 1882. By this device the control of 
all the oil refining corporations, partnerships and indi- 
vidual properties which joined in the scheme was placed 
in the hands of trustees, although the ownership of the 
several properties remained unchanged. Such was the 
trust, strictly so called. But after a time, in consequence 
of hostile popular agitation and legislative interference, 
this mode of combination was found inconvenient, and 
was superseded by the formation of companies or cor- 
porations, which obtained ownership of the plants and 
managed them by directors instead of trustees. Since 
then the term “ Trust,” though not strictly applicable, 
yet in popular usage, “ covers any agreement, pool, com- 
bination or consolidation of two or more competing con- 
cerns which results in a complete or partial monopoly 
in certain territory.” . 

Since the marvelous success of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany a large number of similar organizations have 
sprung up, especially within the last two or three years— 
how many it is impossible to say, but certainly upward 
of 500, besides as many more which, though not incor- 
porated, yet belong to the same category. 

The aggregate capitalization of these concerns, in- 
cluding wind and water, may be safely taken at from 
eight to ten thousand millions of dollars—figures which 
make one gasp—though probably the actual investment 
is but a third or fourth of this vast sum. But it must 
not be forgotten that we poor victims are required to 
pay good round, fat dividends on the wind and water, as 
well as on the dry, hard, solid cash. 

Whatever one may think of the good or evil of the 
trust system from a merely economic point of view, no 
one, I think, can doubt that the practically absolute, ir- 
responsible and arbitrary control of these uncounted mil- 
lions in the hands of a few constitutes a most serious 
menace to the social, business and political welfare of the 
people. This, if there were no other, is the great and 
overwhelming argument against them. 

But besides the vast capital they wield, these trusts 
cover and control almost every branch of profitable in- 
dustry and affect the welfare of almost every individual. 
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There is hardly any line of production and manufacture 
which they do not dominate from chewing gum to loco- 
motives; there is hardly any necessary of life—food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter, books and education—which they 
do not tamper with and tax at their own sweet will; 
there is hardly any occupation, from scavenger to as- 
tronomer, with which they do not interfere, or compel 
to pay tribute; there is scarcely any business man to 
whom they do not dictate how he shall conduct his busi- 
ness, or whether he shall be permitted to do business at 
all. 

There is no individual, of any class in society, from 
the humblest day laborer to the chief magistrate of the 
republic, at any stage of his earthly existence, from 
birth till death—and not even then, for the coffin trust 
levies on the corpse—who is not forced to pay tribute to 
these insolent, arbitrary, taxing powers, and to submit 
to their tyranny and extortion. Nor is this all. For they 
use their all pervading influence and their millions of 
money or terrorize and silence opposition; to corrupt law- 
makers in the legislatures; and to pervert justice in the 
courts; so as to defraud and oppress, and often ruin, 
those who antagonize them, and to escape the penalties 
of their own lawless acts. And yet the trust claims to 
be a beneficent institution ! Let us, then, consider this 
claim and see how far it is supported by facts. 


AMONG THE PRINCIPAL ADVANTAGES ASSERTED 


for the trust, the first and most important is that it 
cheapens production through the lessening of expense and 
saving of waste in plant, material and management, and 
by its increasing the efficiency of labor. And this claim 
is valid, though not to the extent asserted. For the truth 
is that the chief factors in the cheapening of production 
in these days are the discoveries of science, the prog- 
ress of invention and the facility of transportation. But 
admitting all that the advocates of trusts assume, to 
whom do the benefits of this cheapening inure ? To the 
general public or to the profit of the trust ? The facts 
admit of but one answer. For while product has been 
greatly cheapened, you have but to look at, not we les- 
sening, but the comparative increase in the price of com- 
modities controlled by the trust and the enormous div- 
idends they have declared, to see by whom the fruits 
have been reaped. In point of fact the public have been 
compelled to pay a greater price for an inferior article 
than if the business were open to competition. The 
only instances where the trust has lowered prices have 
been in those cases where they were seeking to crush out 
competition. When they have had the business in their 
own hands the cost to the public has been increased. I 
need only adduce the notorious instances of the oil and 
sugar trusts, and refer you for the facts to the Review of 
Reviews for June, 1899. 

A second advantage claimed for the trust is that it 
increases the compensation of labor—that is, of course, 
the labor they employ. This claim is seriously ques- 
tionable, but admitting it to be true of the labor they 
employ, what of the thousands of laborers they have 
thrown out of work by the closing of factories and the 
army of commercial travelers who have been deprived 
of their occupation ? And is it not almost obvious that 
if these monopolies were abolished, not only would more 
men be employed, but also higher wages be paid ? 

Of the other advantages asserted for the trust, one 
is that they are able to make use of materia: otherwise 
unprofitable, which is probably true; and another is that 
they afford an opportunity to the investors of small cap- 
ital, of which latter it may be said that they are rash 
and will probably be unfortunate men who shall invest 
their property in these concerns, and taking their name 
for what it signifies—be credulous enough to trust the 
“Trust.” 


THE CONDITION WHICH THE TRUST HAS CREATED 


and which now confronts the business men throughout 
the country is certainly serious. Are we to be mere tools 
of monopoly, servants to do their bidding and submit to 
their dictation ? Or shall we strive to preserve the lib- 
erty that we still possess and regain what we have lost— 
so as to conduct our own business according to our own 
best judgment ? Are we still to guard the opportunities 
for enterprising and energetic men to engage in busi- 
ness, where they may win a competence and honorable 
reputation, uncontrolled by arrogant and insolent cor- 
porate wealth ? If so we must fight the trust, or at 
the least, endeavor to place such restrictions upon it as~ 
shall render it harmless if not beneficent. 

If it be asked what can we do about it, let me throw 
out in closing a few suggestions for your consideration. 

We should endeavor to secure such legislation (na- 
tional), if possible, as will 

1. Limit the amount of capital of any corporation. 

2. Restrict the capital of the corporation to the money 
actually invested. 

3. Take from these trusts all protection in the way of 
tariff, subsidy or bounty. 
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$. Require a Government license, under the inter- 
state commerce provision of the Constitution, before they 
may do business outside the State in which they are in- 
corporated. 

5. Require them in stated reports to submit their 
transactions to official and public scrutiny. 

A communication was read from the Kelly Axe Mfg. 
Company promising not to sell to department stores and 
catalogue houses, and a vote of thanks was given them. 

After remarks of a general character by a number of 
members the convention adjourned sine die. 


OUTSIDE THE CONVENTION. 


The convention was attended by a large number of 
representatives of manufacturing and jobbing interests. 
Some of the manufacturers made interesting displays of 
their products in the parlors of the hotel. The exhibits 
thus made have in past years been exceeded in individual 
cases perhaps, but this year the number of displays made 
is believed to have surpassed anything of the kind done 
at preceding Wisconsin conventions. 

The Washington Cutlery Company of Milwaukee 
made a fine display of Carvers, Butcher Knives, Shears, 
Razors, Pocket Cutlery, Tinners’ Snips, &c. They make a 
specialty of fine packages for goods and exhibited a hand- 
some showcase of new pattern. They use aluminum very 
largely in getting up their cases and packages, Thecompany 
are also sole agents for the McGuire Lawn Mowers and 
showed a number of samples. The representatives of 
the company in attendance were G. H. Lehrkind, Chas. 
Lehrkind, Willaré Powell and H. Volckmann. They dis- 
tributed as souvenirs very fine chamois skins on which 
their leading goods were advertised. 

The Art Stove Company of Detroit, Mich., exhibited 
samples of a new Steel Range, the Art Laurel high grade 
base burner, the Crescent Laurel moderate priced base 
burner and the Twentieth Century soft coal heater. This 
exhibit was in charge of E. J. Hahn, assisted by A. F, 
Bantelmann, the company’s Milwaukee agent. 

The Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company of South Mil- 
waukee exhibited Parlor Door Hangers, Barn Door Hang- 
ers and a number of other Hardware specialties of their 
manufacture. Their products cover a wide range of ar- 
ticles, as shown by their catalogue, copies of which 
were placed on distribution. A new Parlor Door Hanger 
was displayed, which has both an adjustable Hanger and 
an adjustable track, the latter being easily adjusted at 
the center of the doorway. This exhibit was in charge 
of M. J. Evans. 

The Wiicox Mfg. Company of Aurora, Ill, showed a 
full line of Door Hangers, Hasps, Double Acting Spring 
Hinges, the Velox Grindstone and a number of small 
specialties. The Grindstone attracted special attention. 
The company were represented by L. R. Simpson and H. 
O. Spencer. 

The Great Western Mfg. Company of La Porte, Ind., 
showed models of their Adlake, America and Crown Bi- 
eycles. The company are now manufacturing the Adlake 
wheels formerly made by the Adams & Westlake Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, and the America wheels, formerly 
made by the David Bradley Mfg. Company, Chicago. 
They claim to have one of the largest Bicycle factories 
in the United States, having a daily capacity of 200 
wheels. The company’s representatives were C. H. 
Sterner and E. J. Lonn. 

Lawrence Bros., Sterling, Ill., displayed Door Hang- 
ers, Hinges and other Hardware Specialties. They were 
represented by B. F. Isbell. 

The Wheeling Corrugating Company of Wheeling, 
W. Va., exhibited a large number of samples of Spout- 
ing, Elbows, Tin Plate and other specialties of their own 
manufacture. They are makers of a full line of Tin 
Plate as well as Steel Ceilings and Tinners’ Supplies 
generally. They distributed brass bound Rules and 
miniature bars of Solder as souvenirs. The company’s 
representative was W. J. Norris of the Chicago branch. 

The Toledo Register Company of Toledo, Ohio, showed 
their recently patented Toledo Side Wall Register, which is 
a combined Register box and Register, designed to be 
placed in the wall directly on the floor of the room so as 
to secure the largest possible outlet for hot air. This 
register is simple and practical. The exhibit was in 


charge of Geo. Auer, president of the company and in- 
ventor of the Register. 

The E-Z Mfg. Company of Galesburg, Ill., displayed a 
large number of the E-Z-Ketch Mouse and Rat Traps, 
which are made entirely of metal. This exhibit was in 
charge of Miss A. B. Porter, who had the distinction of 
being the only woman salesman in attendance at the con- 
vention. 

Berry Brothers of Detroit, Mich., made a fine display 
of Varnishes for all purposes. Numerous specimens of 
wood were shown to indicate the character of the finish 
imparted by different kinds of Varnish. Souvenirs were 
distributed consisting of small mirrors with celluloid 
backs, handsome calendars and display cards of various 
kinds. 

The Belding-Hall Mfg. Company of Chicago exhibited 
a number of styles of their Refrigerators. The exhibit 
was in charge of R. H. Hill. 

Morley Brothers of Saginaw, Mich., made an exhibit 
of Bicycles. This exhibit was in charge of Day Gor- 
don, S. H. Corbett and Joseph Mertle. 

J. D. Warren of the J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago, displayed photographs and illustrated circulars 
showing the arrangement of the Warren Patent Hard- 
ware Shelving and the various combinations of which 
the Shelving is susceptible. 

The Berger Mfg, Company of Canton, Ohio, displayed 
specimens of the Berger Classik Metal Ceilings and other 
sheet metal specialties. The exhibit was in charge of 
Walter Voigt. 

Charles Morrill, 277 Broadway, New York, manufac- 
turer of Saw Sets, was represented by Julian Hurdle, 
who exhibited Morrill Perfect Saw Sets, which attracted 
much attention. 

The Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich., man- 
ufacturers of Round Oak Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces, 
were represented by J. O. Becraft and Geo. T. Adams, 
who distributed a souvenir in the form of a stick pin 
and bearing a miniature Round Oak Stove. The min- 
iature was a perfect reproduction of the Stove which has 
made this establishment famous. 

The Brand Stove Company of Milwaukee were repre- 
sented by W. F. Hyde, secretary, assisted by Chas. F. 
Riehl and A, D. Meyer. They distributed an attractive 
souvenir in the form of a watch charm beautifully fin- 
ished to resemble a gold piece and bearing on it the 
company’s name and trade-mark. 

E. C. Atkins & Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., were repre- 
sented by Julian W. Perkins, assistant secretary, and 
M. E. Rounds, Northwestern sales manager. They dis- 
tributed as a souvenir 2 beautiful badge consisting of a 
cross bar representing a Saw. from which was suspended 
a Circular Saw bearing a four leaf clover on which were 
given the locations of their branch houses. The barge 
was gold finished, and the whole device was admirably 
gotten up. 

The John Pritzlaff Hardware Company of Milwau- 
kee were represented by a large number of their travel- 
ing men as follows: Geo. J. Davies, Chas. Mohr, B. J. 
Stansbury, Wm. Daehling, A. Cheasick, A, Killian, Geo. 
Daniels, C. J. Davies, P. F. Stowers, Chas. Zabel, Wm. 
Schnell, John Peterman, Fred Gaulke, Edward Straka 
and Edward Stann. They distributed as a souvenir a 
very practical and acceptable article in the form of a 
Spring Tape Measure encased in a substantial celluloid 
cover, havirg on one side the portrait of John Pritzlaff 
and on the other side a nicture of the company’s store. 

The Wm. Frankfurth Hardware Company of Mil- 
waukee were also represented hy a large number of their 
traveling men as follows: Henry M. Gay, G. P. Plitchke, 
Victor Husting, Chas. Haekler, Fred. Hayden, Robt. 
Nazro, Jas, Davidson, Edward Dufour, Wm. EB. More- 
house and A. Goetler. They distributed beautifully fin- 
ished nickel plated Match Boxes having celluloid sides 
bearing the company’s name and a picture of their store. 

The Fuller-Warren Company, Stove manufacturers, 
of Milwaukee, were represented by C. W. Jones, secre- 
tary, and J. C. Hood and H. G. Crane, Wisconsin sales- 
man. 

The E. Bement’s Sons Company, manufacturers of 
Stoves and Ranges of Lansing, Mich., were represented by 
Howard Bement and H. 8S. Bartholomew from the fac- 
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tory, and W. H. Newbrough and Lee A. Smith from the 
Milwaukee office. They have recently established them- 
selves in a new warehouse at 104 Reed street. 

The Reading Hardware Company of Reading, Pa., 
manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware, were represented 
by W. H. Benuett, manager of the Chicago branch. The 
company’s goods are so well known that Mr. Bennett 
found it unnecessary to make an exhibit of their 
products. 

Geo. W. Trout & Co., Chicago, were represented by 
Geo. W. Trout and John D. Powell. They distributed 
handsome calendars, reproducing some of the famous 
Rinehart Indians. 

The Allerton-Clarke Company, manufacturers of 
Iiles, Chicago, were represented by C. A. Robertson. 

J. L. Perkins & Co., Chicago, were represented by H. 
C. Frantz. 

The Coldweil Lawn Mower Company of Newburgh, 
N. Y., were represented by John T. Bullen, Western 
manager, 105 Lake street, Chicago. 

F. Westfahl & Co., manufacturers of Files, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., were represented by A. H. Esbenshade. 

The United States Steel Lock Company, manufac- 
turers of Warner Locks, Clinton, lowa, were represented 
by A. C. Ohlendorf, manager of the Chicago office. 

The Abner Acetylene Gas Company, Chicago, were 
represented by W. C. Heimbuecher, president and treas- 
urer. 

Wallis, Robinson & Co., Chicago, manufacturers’ 
agents for Hardware Specialties, were represented by 
Geo. A. Metcalf. 

Geo. H. Bishop & Co., Saw manufacturers, were rep- 
resented by John J. Sinzich of Chicago. 

The Rochester Stamping Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
were represented by D. A. Lewis. 

Geuder & Paeschke Mfg. Company, manufacturers 
of tin ware, Milwaukee, were represented by Geo. 
Geuder. 

The Eclipse Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio, were 
represented by J. C. Bump. 

Rathbone, Sard & Co., stove manufacturers, of 
Aurora, Ill., were represented by J. R. Barse. 

The Favorite Stove & Range Company of Piqua, 
Ohio, were represented by W. H. Pier. 


Among the visitors were representatives of Hard- 
ware associations in other States, who were very cor- 
dially welcomed. These gentlemen comprised Irving A. 
Sibley of South Bend, Ind.; D. McLaughlin, Geo. D. 
Englehardt, W. B. Costello and F. F. Porter of Chicago, 
and Thos. McCracken of Minneapolis, Minn. 


The members of the convention were entertained at 
the Davidson and Alhambra theaters on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings by the Milwaukee jobbers and 
manufacturers as follows: The John Pritzlaff Hardware 
Company, Wm. Frankfurth Hardware Company, Fuller- 
Warren Stove Company, Brand Stove Company, Na- 
tional Stamping & Enameling Company, Geuder & 
Paeschke Mfg. Company, Lindsay Brothers, Washing- 
ton Cutlery Company, the A. J. Lindemann & Hover- 
son Company and the Speich Stove Repair Company. 








J. P. Lindemann & Sons of Milwaukee had the con- 
vention photographed on Wednesday afternoon in front 
of the Republican House, for the purpose of furnishing 
every member of the association with a half-tone pic- 
ture of the members printed on fine cardboard. It will 
doubtless be carefully preserved as a memento of the 
occasion. The interests of the firm were looked after 
by Chas. Lindemann, who is probably as well known 
to the entire Hardware trade of Wisconsin as any who 
travel through that territory. 


Secretary Peck prepared in advance of the conven- 
tion a very handsome souvenir programme, containing 
a programme of exercises, the constitution of the asso- 
ciation, names of officers of other Hardware associa- 
tions, advertisements of numerous jobbers and manu- 
facturers and considerable miscellaneous information. 





On Friday morning a large number of the members 
who had remained for the purpose were shown through 
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the great Kieckhefer plant of the National Enameling 
& Stamping Company, each visitor receiving a hand 
some souvenir of the occasion. 


<n 
—_— 


Hardware Trade in 18638. 

ROM Edward W. Morley of Morley Bros., Saginaw, 
F Mich., we have the following interesting communi- 
cation, which suggests the changes which have taken 
place in the Hardware trade in a little more than a gen 
eration, not only in the price of goods and in general 
conditions, but also in the personnel of its merchants 
and manufacturers: 





To the Editor: In destroying some of our old books 
and papers that had accumulated since we first com- 
menced business in 1863, we came across a book in which 
were pasted invoices of goods we bought from different 
jobbers and manufacturers in the year 1863. We were 
surprised to see how few of the firms are doing business 
now, and what great changes have taken place in the 
last 38 years. In those days the main thing was to get 
the goods, the price paid for them not cutting much 
figure. 

Saginaw wheu we commenced business was a small 
town in the woods. The salt development had just com 
menced and that, with the lumbering, made it a very 
active town. There were no bridges across the river- 
the only way was to cross by an old rope ferry. We had 
no continued rail facilities, goods having to be carted 
about 15 miles. We remember 7he lron Age at that time 
as being a very small paper, with office upstairs in a 
small building on Beekman street, New York. In those 
days there were practically no traveling salesmen com- 
ing to this part of the country. Once a year William G. 
Smythe of Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company came up anid 
got a good fat order. 

We inclose a list of the people we bought of, the kind 
of goods purchased, and the prices, thinking it might be 
of interest to you, as it is the oldest record we have of 
goods purchased from the manufacturer and jobber. 

You will notice that in those days, instead of taking 
off a discount, a percentage was added on many goods. 
For example Firmer Chisels, to the price of which 25 per 
cent. was added; also Files, 15 per cent. 

Among others, we bought goods of a firm called J. 8S. 
& H. C. Prouty, 3 Platt street, New York. Many of the 
old Hardwaremen will remember that house. They were 
large purchasers of bankrupt stocks. We remember their 
second floor was piled with goods knee deep, in broken 
packages, some of them rusty; but goods were so scarce 
in those days that people went there and bought, as they 
were glad to get the goods, rather than wait for fresher 
goods from the factory. This firm bought at auction at 
one time a vessel that tried to run the blockade at some 
of the Southern ports. They bought the whole outfit, and 
they had in their store cotton thread by the cord, rubber 
shoes—in fact almost as general a line as the big depart- 
ment store has now. 

Saginaw in 1901 is a great contrast to Saginaw in 
1863. The salt interest still continues, but the lumber 
interest is on the decline. In its place, however, are 
sugar beet factories, piano factories and others, and 
there has lately been organized a plate glass factory, with 
a paid in capital of $350,000. 


From 1863 Invoices 


HERMANN BoKER & Co., New York, December 19, 1863; Taper 
Files, 4%-inch, at $15.20 per gross. 


DEANS & BAGNALL, Boston, Mass., September 20: No. 9 Bright 
Wire at 10 cents per pound, 25 per cent. off. 


W. H. Livingstone & Co., Dey street, New York, September 12: 
Buck Saws at $11 per dozen, 5 per cent. cash. 


W. C. Scorrevtp, Cleveland, September 9: Carbon Oil at 65 


cents. 


Hervey & BousErie.p, Cleveland, February 29: Two-hoop Pails 
at $2.30 per dozen. 


w. O. Davey, Jersey City: Navy Oakum at 8% cents. 


NEWELL & Sperry, Jordan, N. Y., July 10: Canal or Railroad 
Barrows at $1.75 each, 5 per cent. cash. 


W. F. Cargy & Co., Cleveland, September 10 (Agent of Shoen- 
permer) : - fanaa Round Iron at 4%, 1-inch Round Iron 
a 6 cents. 
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Pittsburgh, poms oA: 
Nails at $6.37% 


om, 5 Mytrir & Co, 10 to 60d. Nails at 
1 


wv. 2%; 3d. 
GEO. PHIL, SCHIFFLIN, 95 William street, 


New York, September 
28: Cross-cut Saws at 39 cents per 


foot. 


CasSEY & CLARK, Auburn, N. Y., November 10: Double Jack 
Pianes at 85 cents, 10 per cent. off. 

WwW. & B. DovuGLas, 87 John street, New York, April 2: No. 2 
Grindstone Hangers complete at $12 per dozen, 374% per 
cent. off. 

THOS. PROSSER & Co., 28 Platt street, New York, May 4: 45 
feet No. 3 5-inch Welded Pipe at $1.75 per foot. 

GEo. W. LeacetTr, New York, September 21: IC Tin at $12 per 


x; IX Tin, 14 x 20, at $15.50 per box. 

PHELPS, Dopce & Co., 19 Cliff street, New York, September 23: 
14-ounce Sheet Copper, tinned, 48 cents; Brass Kettles, 
43 cents; fine Spelter Solder, 40 cents: May 4: Sheet 
Zinc, 13 cents per pound; July 30: IC Tin, $11.75 per 


box; IX Tin, $14 per box; small Pig Tin, 49 cents; Slab 
Spelter, 8 cents. 
Russet, & Ekwin Merc. Company, S87 Beekman street, New 


York, September 8: 3580 pounds Sash Weights, 2 comes : 
November 27: 6 dozen F. & S. Oneida Traps, No. $3; 
Oct. 22: 5-16-inch Firmer Chisels, $1, add 25 per rt 
Arcade Mill Files, 8-inch, at $2; 10-inch, $2.94; add 15 
per cent.; Parr’s Screw Drivers, No. 1, 2-inch, $1.50, add 
25 per cent.; double Plane Irons, 2-inch, $4.12% per 
dozen, add 20 per cent. ; October 7: Heavy Strap Hinges, 
6 and 8 inch, 11 cents per pound; 1-inch No. 15 Screws, 
60 cents, 25 and 5 per cent.; October 2: Burden Horse- 
shoes, $6 per keg. 


SINGEK, Nrimick & Co., Pittsburgh, May 22: 1% and 1% 
square Cast Steel, 21 cents per pound. 


inch 


Sarcent & Co., New York, Jan. 6, 1864: 1 dozen Cattle Ties, No. 
17, $3, 15 per cent. cash: Padlocks, N.. 3 O, 55 cents, 
add 20 per cent.; Square Lanterns, $4.50 per dozen. 


Gro. A. Berry & Co.. Pittsburgh, October 28: 8 x 10 Glass, $3 
per box. 
F. H. OLIPHANT, Pittsburgh, October 24: 1% x *4 Rivets, 64% 


cents. 


LIVINGSTON Mre. ComPaNy, New York, Oct »ber 28: No. 1 Cross 
Cut Saws, 644-foot, $4.50 each, less *2% and 5 per cent. 


DURRIF . Rusuer, agents Clifton Mill Company, 
% x 31% Carriage Bolts, $7.60 per 
ia 40 and 5 per cent. 


New York, May 
hundredweight, 


HENRY LAWRENCE & Sons, 80 John street, October 12: 
Rope, 15% cents. 


Manila 


BarTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, importers, New York, October 
2: Eley’s E. B. Caps, 70 cents. 

Wma. OornovurT, enpertes rs of Iron and Steel, Cliff street, New 
York, October 21: 1% x % x &% Iron at $150 per ton. 

WILSON, HAWKSWorRtTH, Exuison & Co., 74 John street, New 
York, September 26: W. H. E. & Co. Butcher Knives 


J7845, $1.75. 


Bassett & Mace, 85 Beekman street, 
Line, $1.10 per dozen. 


New York: No. 90 Masons’ 


VAN Nest & HAYDEN, 79 Beekman street, New York, September 
30: Four sides Lace Leather, $2 per side. 


HEBBERD, CROCKER & WILLERT, 17 Fulton street, New York: | 
dozen ¥, bushel Measures, at $5.40 per dozen. 


Beam & Muriay, 54 Cliff street, New York, October 23: 200 
pounds 5-16 Chain, 9% cents; 500 pounds % Chain, 8% 
cents; Peter Wright Anvils, 12% cents; Wilkinson’s An 
vils, 11% cents. 


Clothes Line 
1 cask Sad Irons, 


HOLLY Mrc. COMPANY, Lockport, N. Y., July 5: 
Reels, $18 per dozen, 25 per cent. off ; 
4% cents per pound. 

W. N. Seymour & Co., 4 Chatham Square, New York, October 

1: 1 dozen Razors, $10. 


Lippincott & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., October 5: 


Axes, 3% to 4%. 
t $12.50 per dozen. 

MORLEY-CAREY, proprietors Cleveland White Lead & Zinc Works, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 2: 1000 pounds strictly pure 
White Lead, 10% cents per pound. 


Bripees & LANE, 50 Cortlandt street, New York: A bill of rail- 
road and car construction material, among which were 
250 Bolts, 1% x %, at $6.60 per hundredweight. 


FAHNESTOCK, ALBEE & Co., Pittsburgh, July 21: 10 boxes 8 x 
10 Glass, $5 net: 10 boxes 10 x 14 Glass, $3.50 net. 


ABRAHAM BUSSING, agent Ausable Horse Nail Company. 71 John 


street, New York, November 7: No. 8 Horse Nails, 26 
cents per pound, 5 per cent. off cash; Horseshoes at 


$7.25 per keg. 


READING HARDWARE COMPANY, Reading, Pa. : 
eners, 8 cents per set net 


200 sets Bed Fast- 


J. S. & H. C. Provry, 3 Platt street, New York, October 1: 236 
narters Cook’s Auger Bits, at 11 cents per quarter, 
25.96 


8. H. Ransom & Co., 
at $12.50. 


Porter & Paris, Troy. N. Y., 
Reservoir, $19.50 


Albany, N. Y.: No. 6 common Cook Stoves, 


October 28: No. 9 Stove with 


Hurd’s Axes, 3%, 


CLaFLIN & Sexton, Troy. N. Y., October 26: 
4 off cash. 


%, $1250 per box, 5 per cent. 
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M. GreocG, Rochester, N. Y., 


January 6: 
$1.25 each. 


Chamfering Kuives, 


LocKvorT EDuE TOOL ComMrNy, 


Lockport, N. Y.., 
Carpenters’ Adzes, 


$1S per dozen, 


November 11: 
net cash. 


McKNicntT & Co., Pittsburgh, May 30: 1% x % Iron, at 4% cents. 

BANCROFT, REPFIELD & Rick, 177 Broadway, New York, October 
22: 6 dozen Tipped Table Spoons, at $6.50 per dozen, 
$59, less 3U per cent. 


ILAILMAN, RaLM & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
gon Steel, 


19 cents per pound. 


November 14: % Octa- 


A. L. HALSTEAD’sS SON, importer of Hardware, 
Platt street, New York, May 13: 
to $239.34, one 
per pound, 


Metals, &c., 15 
Sundry bill amounting 
item being 218 Copper Pits at 471 4 cents 
net cash 


JAMES WARD & Co., Niles, Uhio, December 21: 2000 pounds Nos. 


12 and 14 Sheet Iron at 64 cents; August 11: 14x % 
sar Iron, at 4% cents. 

WYANDOTTE ROLLING MiLti Company, Detroit, Mich: 1-iInch 
Round tron, at 6% cents. 


Downs & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 


September 1: No. 2 D. A. 
Force Pump, $30 net 


; Clothes Line Reels, $9 net 


Pittsburgh, July 21: No. 16 Door 
10 per cent. off. 


LIVINGSTON, COPLAND & Co., 
Locks, $17 per dozen 


BROWN, BONNELL & Co., Youngstown, 


30d. Nails at $5 : od. 


oo 
Nails at $6.2 


December 3: 10 to 


ADOLPHUS G. MANDELL, 232 Pearl street, 


t ; J I New York: No. 1-B 
Furniture Varnish, 


at $2.50 per gallon. 


R. L. Brown & Co., 


Pittsburgh : 
pound. 


% x % Iron, at 5 cents per 


BLACK DIAMOND STEEL Works, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
(ast Steel, 


September 14: 
18 cents per pound. 


raTHAM BROTHERS, 82 Beekman street, 


Bre New York, September 
26: Shot, at 11 cents per pound 


John A. Gregg. 


OHN A. GREGG, a well-known Hardware salesman, 
has established himself as manufacturers’ agent at 
Burlington, Lowa, representing direct manufacturers of 
Hardware aud Hardware Specialties. He has issued a 
neat pamphlet giving a list of the companies represented 
by him, as follows: 'CThe Adams Company, the Irwin Au- 
ger Bit Company, Benbow-Brammer Mfg. Company, the 





American Rolling Mill Company, the American Steel 
Roofing Company, F. D. Kees, O. P. Schriver & Co., Ellis 
& Lessig Steel & Iron Company, Kahoka Flue Stop 


Company, the Warren Axe & Tool Company, Lawrence 
Bros., Black Silk Stove Polish Works, the E. D. Clapp 
Mfg. Company, Hay-Budden Mfg. Company, the Sand- 
age Steel Skein Company, Austin Foundry Company, 
ond 8. R. & I. C. MeConnell. In each case a list of the 
products made by the several manufacturers is given 


nttiiin, 
>_> 





The Madden File Company. 


HE MADDEN FILE COMPANY, Middletown, N. Y., 
T who were organized in September last and pur- 
chased the plant of the Hogan Boiler Company of that 
city, have since that time added a brick addition, 160 
feet long and 40 feet wide, for a forging and grinding de- 
partment, and have also installed a large amount of the 
latest improved File manufacturing machinery. They 
now have the entire plant in operation, with a capacity 
of 300 dozen per day, and are turning out a superior 
vrade of Files and hand punched Horse Rasps. The so 
livers of this company are as follows: President, F. 
Madden, formerly secr@tary and treasurer of the bes 
tile Company: secretary and treasurer, David Kutner, 
formerly with the American Swiss File & Tool Company, 
und general manager, Wm. Shannon, 
tendent of the Eagle File Company. 


formerly superin- 


iin 
ee 





At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Morris 
ifardware Company, Youngstown, Ohio, held on Mon- 
day, February 11, the following Board of Directors were 
elected: L. E. Cochran, Frank Hitchcock, H. M. Garlick 
J, H. Morris, W. J. Whitworth, W. H. Park and B. H. 
Coe. The directors elected the following officials: H. M. 
Garlick, president: Frank Hitchcock, vice-president; J. 
H. Morris, general manager; Mark R. Morris, assistant 
general manager; W. J. Whitworth, secretary; B. H. 
toe, treasurer. 
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Among the Hardware Trade. 


Morgan & Ehlers, Hardware and Farm Implement 
dealers, Parkersburg. lowa, have sold out to J. E. Ebling 
& Co. 

The establishment of the Shacklett-Thomas Hard- 
ware Company, Fulton, Ky., was recently burned out. 
The concern are rebuilding and expect to have their new 
quarters ready by early June. They are wholesalers 
and retailers of Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Sporting Goods, &c. 

Keim & McMillan Hardware Company, Carthage, 
Mo., have been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000. They have a three-story building, 26 x 200 feet, 
and carry a large stock of Hardware, Shelf and Heavy 
Stoves, Tinware, Sporting Goods, &c., at wholesale and 
retail. 


D. H. Brinkman has succeeded the Boyden Hardware 
Company, Boyden, Iowa. 


Pattie & Turrell, Harris, Kan., have added Harness 
and Farm Implements to their line. 





H. N. Fordham has sold out his Hardware business 
in Wyoming, lowa. 


The business of General Hardware, Plumbing and 
Tinsmithing in Sing Sing, N. Y., heretofore carried on 
by Jno. E. Barlow, is now being conducted under the 
style of Barlow & Kipp, Leonard P. Kipp, late of the 
First National Bank, having been admitted to partner- 
ship. 


Selby Hardware & Implement Company, Stillwater, 
O. T., have sold out to Stillwater Hardware & Lumber 
Company, who will continue the Shelf Hardware, Farm 
Implement, Vehicle and Lumber business. 


D. C. Olive, dealer in Shelf Hardware, Stoves and 
Tinware, Furnaces, &c., formerly at Washington, lowa, 
has removed to Sigourney. 


Ryan & Co., Fort Dodge, Lowa, have incorporated un- 
der the style of Ryan Implement & Hardware Company. 





Lawrence Hardware & Implement Company 
succeeded Engart & Lawrence at Gallatin, Mo. 


have 


The partnership in Ailentown, Pa., between William 
F. Neff and Joseph A. Best, under the style of Neff & 
Best, has been dissolved. The business is now being con- 
ducted by Mr. Neff under his own name. 


Harry B. Menefee has succeeded Geo. W. Briggs in 
the Hardware business in South Omaha, Neb. 





R. A. Jones has been succeeded in the Hardware 
and Stove business in Callao, Mo., by Jones & Pool. 


Howard W. Dippery has lately opened in business at 
755 North Tenth street, Reading Pa. Mr. Dippery 
handles Builders’ and Shelf Hardware, and advises us 
that he is doing a nice trade. 





Redd & Rummel are successors to F. G. Redd in the 
Hardware, Stove and Agricultural Implement business 
in Convoy, Ohio. 


The Hardware firm of Lewis & Goodnoe, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., have dissolved partnership. Goodnoe & 
Teller are successors. 


About $200 worth of Pocket Knives, Shears, Scissors, 


&c., was stolen from the establishment of Montana 
Hardware Company, Butte, Mont., a short time since. 





William A. Fuller & Co., wholesale and retail dealers 
in Hardware, Agricuitural Implements, Sporting Goods, 
&c., Clinton, Mass., have opened a store at Leominster, 
which will be managed by W. T. Gavin, who has lately 
been admitted to partnership. 


Hawk Bros. have succeeded Hawk, Lane & Co., 
Hardware, Stove, Farm Implement and Sporting Goods 
merchants, Doniphan. Neb. 


” 
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A. B. M. Walker has purchased his partner's interest 
in the Hardware business at Corsicana, Tex., and will 
continue at the old stand under his own name. 


Armstrong & Rider have succeeded W. H. Cox in the 
retail Hardware, Agricultural Implement, Stove, Heat- 
ing and Plumbing business in Union, lowa. The new 
firm have added to the stock thus acquired. 


Wills & Hulen have succeeded Wills & Henry, Hard- 
ware, Stove and Wagon merchants, Centralia, Mo. 


Carlisle, Beatty & Co. are successors to A. E. Carlisle 
& Co. in the Hardware business at Kaufman, Tex. 








T. C. Henry has purchased an interest in the Hard- 
ware and general merchandise business of 8. E. Hud- 
son, San Saba, Texas, and the style has been changed to 
T. C. Henry & Co. 


S. M. Huston has bought the Hardware and Stove 
business formerly conducted by Garide & Wax, Blanch- 
ard, Iowa. He has increased the stock materially. 


M. S. McCullough has purchased the interest of John 
Payne in the Hardware, Stove, Agricultural Implement, 
Sporting Goods and Harness business of Payne & But- 
terfield, Mulvane, Kan., and the style is now Butterfield 
& McCullough. 


aul Bros. have lately embarked in business at Hau- 
gen, Wis., handling Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves 
and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Stoves, &c. 


L. B. Carlton & Co. have succeeded T. W. Carlton in 
the Hardware business in Alvin, Tex. 


Geo. W. Young of Blaine, Maine, has removed his 
Hardware business to larger and more commodious quar- 
ters. 


William E. Spinners has purchased the Hardware 
business of Lewis & Sargent, Osakis, Minn. 

D. G. Fraser and P. T. B. Button of Franklinville, N. Y., 
have entered the Hardware, Stove and Farm Implement 
business at Gladwin, Mich., under the style of Fraser & 
Button. 








U. G. Fowler & Co. are successors to D. W. Smith in 
the retail Hardware and Stove business in Huron, S. D. 


I. M. Staples has disposed of his Hardware business 
in Canastota, S. D., to Ryan & Haden. 


_— 
—_— 





Unhook Screen Door Hinge. 


Hoffman Hinge & Foundry Company, 1174 Hamilton 
street, Cleveland, Ohio, have put on the market the un- 
hook screen door hinge here illustrated. Marked fea- 
tures of it are referred to as increased closing power, 
durability and a stationary pintle which obviates the 





Unhook Screen Door Hinge. 


necessity for right and left hinges. To remove a screen 
door fitted with this style of hinge the door is opened 
half way and a small nail is dropped into aligned holes 
in each hinge, when by closing the door it can be re- 
moved and put away. To hang the door the operation is 
reversed. As no tools are needed and no screws with- 
drawn even an unskilled domestic can either hang or 
unhang a docr in a few minutes. 
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Eli Mouse and Rat Trap. 


The Abingdon Trap Company, Abingdon, Ill., makers 
of Diamond Joe mouse and rat traps, have brought out 
a trap called the Eli, under patent dated January 15, 
1901. 


The trigger operates upon a pivot and, it is said, 
is therefore extremely sensitive. 


As will be seen in the 
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lets are balanced perfectly, so that every blow is struck 
on the center of the rawhide. A patent clamping nut is 
used which prevents the rawhide from slipping, and this 
nut has a leather covering which prevents laceration of 
the hands when in use. 


The mallets are made to weigh 


from ¥% to 30 pounds, and with straight or oval faced 
rawhide. 
illustration herewith, the release rod, when trap is set, 


~—_ 


The Setwell Folding Trousers or Skirt Hanger. 
Illustrations are herewith given showing the Setwell 
folding trousers or skirt hanger made by the Mackie- 
Lovejoy Mfg. Company, 54 to 60 North Clinton street, 





Eli Mouse and Rat Trap. 


is held in place by the loose end engaging a staple which 
is firmly driven through the wood pedal and clinched 
on the under side. This cunstruction also permits trap 
being set from the rear without danger to the user. The 
springs are made of the best grade of oil tempered wire 
and, being connected to the bow on both sides, provide 
an equality of tension and uniformity of stroke. The 
bow, which grips the animal, is made of stiff, flat steel 
which, it is stated, will not bend or twist out of shape. 
The little niche in the bow is a convenience which will 


be readily recognized, as it permits of the bow being 
easily taken hold of and reset. 


of well seasoned rock elm. 





Fig. 1.—Trousers or Skirt Hanger, Open. 

Chicago. Fig. 1 shows the hanger open, Fig. 2 shows 
it closed and Fig. 3 shows it in actual use. The clamps 

of the hanger are fastened together on the garment by a 
tightening loop which is locked in position by two wash- 

ers on the inside of the upright of the hanger. 

The wood base is made 

The Eli traps may be placed in the runway of a mouse 


f 
or rat—i. e., next to wall or behind boxes, on shelves, 
at holes, &c., being adapted, it is claimed, for use either 


The 


with or without bait. They are attractively packed in 
cartoons suitable for show case display. They are made 
in two sizes, No. 1 for mice, No. 2 for rates. 


se 





te 


Fig. 2.— Trousers or Skirt Hanger, Closed. 
Improved Rawhide Mallet. 
The Brockton Mallet Company, Brockton, Mass., are 


hanger is sold in sets, which include four hangers for 
offering an improved pattern Goddard rawhide mallet, 


trousers and skirts, four folding wire hangers for coats 
or jackets, two nickel plated shelf bars for coats or 
jackets and one door loop for trousers or skirts. 





2 ae 
The Glen Rock Lifting-Jack Company, Glen Rock, 
Pa., expect to commence the manufacture of their patent 
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Improved Rawhide Mallet. 





which is illustrated in the accompanying cut. The mal- 
lets are made with a face of rawhide composed of a 
number of rawhide disks tightly compressed by hy- 


draulic power, and capped and backed with iron collars 
to make the required weight. 


Fig. 3.— The Setweill Folding Trousers or Skirt Hanger. 


Atlas Jack, in a building which they have just com- 
pleted, about February 25. The special feature of this 


jack is that the lever and lifting block are independent 
It is stated that the mal- 0f the ratchet. 





The Gem Nail Clipper. 





The H. G. Cook Company, Ansonia, Conn., are offer- 
ing their new style of nail clipper, as herewith shown. 
The clipper is described as made from high grade steel 
finished in nickel, the jaws hardened and accurately 
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with most encouraging results in selling Fox razors 
refer to one letter giving their customer’s experience ji 
guaranteeing quite a number of Fox razors. Only on 
of them came back and this was resold at the ful 
price and proved satisfactory to the second buye: 
Trade in razors is often extremely unsatisfactory be 





The Gem Nail Clipper. 


ground. The clippers are mounted on sterling silver 
handles. The attractiveness of the clipper is especially 
referred to by the manufacturers. 

—<— 


Wright’s New Lawn Coaster. 








Geo. W. Wright, Lapel, Ind., is offering what he terms 
a lawn coaster, which is herewith illustrated. It is a 
new departure in lawn, veranda or sitting room chairs 


cause the necessary guarantee proves a source of much 
trouble and is often abused. 


tii, 
Seti 


Cortis Pencil Sharpener Ruler. 





Cortis Mfg. Company, Meriden, Conn., have just put 
on the market the Cortis combination pencil sharpener 
ruler, as here illustrated. In one end of the ruler is a 
file device, 24% inches long, by means of which lead pen- 





Wright's New Lawn Coaster. 


or swings, running on antifriction rollers, for which a 
patent has just been granted. A stationary base rests 
on the ground or floor. To this base the antifriction 
roller racks are secured. Steel bars, which form a part 
of the frame work of the chairs, run on the rollers. A 
long, flexible spring is arranged at each end, making the 
backward and forward motion easy and smooth. The 
chairs are moved back and forth by the pressure of the 


cils can be sharpened by laying the ruler flat on the 
desk, with the pencil in the V at the angle to be 
sharpened. The pencil is then drawn back and forth, 
bearing very lightly and turning it a little at each stroke. 
If the cutters get dull they can be reversed so as to give 
practically a new side, or new ones can be easily ob- 
tained. The ruler is 12 inches long, graduated in eighths, 
made of fine selected hard wood with brass cutting edge, 

















Cortis Patent Pencil Sharpener Ruler. 


feet on the ground or floor, causing one spring to contract 
and the other to expand, so that at the end of the stroke 
the expanded spring starts the return motion. The 
coaster weighs 85 pounds. 

a i a 


The Fox Cutlery Company, Dubuque, Iowa, among 
many letters from their customers, who are meeting 


and is varnished and highly polished. This novelty is 
put on the market as suitable for advertising purposes 
as well as for the general trade. 
fu as ae 
Mize Hardware Company, Independence, Mo., have 
been incorporated and have purchased the G. M. Nichol 
Hardware stock. 


Ho 
Sal 
Tre 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED FEBRUARY 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
hat is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
r,are printed in Italics, and the prices named represent those 
rent in the market as obtainable by the fair retail Hard- 


ire trade, whether from manufacturers or jobbers. 


They 


ply to such quantities of goods as are usually purchased by 


ail merchants. 


Very small orders and broken packages of 


: command higher prices, while lower prices are frequently 


» ven to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
Loman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


rapa for their correctness. 


They usually represent | 


prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
» the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the symbol @, 


int to 331¢ 


Thus 3314@3314 &10% signifies that the 
rice of the goods in question ranges from 8314 
and 10 per cent discount. 


per cent. dis- 





12, 1905. 


Cut Prices.—Jn the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 


IRON 


AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 3 


1900), which gives a 


classified list of the products of onr advertisers and thus 


trades. 
Standard Lists.— 


| serves as @ DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


A new edition of ‘“ Standard Hardware 


Lists’’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 


suggest any improvements with a view to renderin 


these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 





Aajusters Blind- 


Ix mestic, # doz. $3.00.. ~-831503316% 10% 
NoOrtia'B. cccccccoccccesccccccccccucccecese 
ai ne Sa "s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


Cheap, Handled Axes. ,....$5. 5.7. 
Beve ed, add #5c doz. aebeneniis 
Axle Grease—See Grease, Arie. 


Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar 





“aaa Stop— Concord, Solid Co ars 4 $ 
Ives’ Patent......... eecccccceseces --25&5% | No. 1 1 Common.......... 8@3%e | 3 
Taplia’s Perfection pesccersccceestcnceood 0% | No. 146 Com. New Stile. "3K4@h c { S 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- a Oy pba . Rg 
tridges, Shells, &c. Nos. 15 to 18......--. halo S 
Anvils—American— MEU MPNTES stidaccscxeovevs oe % 
Eagle ANVIIS........00-.00+ . BD THOTME Boxes, Axle— 
Hay-Budden, Wrought caeieate ey 1@9'4¢ | Common and Concord, not turned.. 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought. oges ¢ b. 5c 
SAMSON. ....csece--sereereccces  D 7 ¢ 1 Common and Concord, turned. Ib. €C 
Trenton, ey oneal Bs #| Half Patent...........0+..+.. «ld. 9¢ 
mported— . tts 
Armi ep Mouse Hole........+ 8H@?i4¢ cGalances— oe — 200-508 
Peter Wright's. ....0.++eee-eeeeene 9'o@9%4¢ | Puilman’s ... pfenicg ceacnternsessonces 60% 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— Sor ing— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00............. ..20% Sprin 9 Bala woes 0 50@50410% 
Chatillon’s Li mht Sp z. Balances... 40&10% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, | Shatilion eral ht Balances. 
Appie, &¢. Chatillon Stor Speed 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— | Peouze. 


Hull & Hoyt Co. 





LUts OF 1 GOB. .cccccceesseeseceees 0+ 00e2d% 
pmat.er Lots.... o+00+8O% 
Lots Of 83 dOZ...0-.0-s0+e008 eesreeesee. 30h 
Augers and Bits— 
com, Double Spur.. ..... 70k5@.. 
Boring Machine Augers....... 


60d 10 10@? Odie 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist oo000ee60@60L10% 
Jennings’ Pattern : 
Auger Bits.... .... ° 50k 1085 @ 608 
ford’s Auger and Car 


4€16@408:108106 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits............. 
Ce enn Eiennine list....40% 

NO. LUGZ ao 
ane =. Jennings’ List 60% 

ssell Jennings’............. 
UHommedieu sSrisinaioSishie 
Pugo’e BlaK. ...00.0..-++seccessseees 20% 
Push’ ’s Atiger Bite Paitern.. pati 
Snell’s Auger Bite. ........cccsccccesees 60% 
Su ils Bell H vapebeson oso 
Snell’s Car Bits, din. wt eopeeneeee® 60% 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
Standard List......00......65BSQI04 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; large, $26 . se Tae tes 
a 26. te. Pattern, os 


# 
No, 2,918. pegeece ie 
price 
Common ee Cut..gro. $2. 


rerman oes tel 25 
Deulle Gul mana tae 


Hollow Augers— 
bonney Pattern, per duz $12 —ne 


AUICS. os. cecreccceseccvesscecesesees 


Ship Augers and Bits— 


a Se eee 
DAT tian st ees fadoadivaak ds ee 
C. KE. Jennings & Co. 
i.”Hommedieu’s ..... coreccccsces LORlOS 
WT Una dohctaniteteiscuBeesatiie 405 


Awl Hafts, ‘Bee Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 


: ita ‘iled. 
an ae eseee9T0. $2.75@3.10 
y anne oer houtdered.gro.63 2 
nhandled, Patent,....gro. 66@? 
Peg Awls: ” ” 
"nuhandled, Patent....gro. 31@3khc 
Unha , Shoulder, gro.6§@70c 
Scratch Avs: 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@4.09 


Hand!'ed, Socket..gro. $11.50@ 12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sete, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

tirst Qwattte best brands.$6.25 

Firat ity, other brandsgé. 

Jobbers’ S s Bra 
Good Quality............ $5.00@5.50 
FE RIE ES $5.25 





50% 
Bere wise See Wire, Barb. 
PS Srcbare. 10% 
Steel bars, 10 20 40 1Des ef 1b... 


@ 534 

Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, Ak Jan. 12, "68.508 108 
Chattillon’s No. 1.. 
Chattillon’s No. 2 


eeeees 


Rival, ® gro. seeeeesereerresereseens 
Taplin Mfg. » 
ig 50 Small Family Ae ¥4 
o. 100 Regular Family size.,...... 
No 102 Regular Family size. ‘tinn 


No. 150 Large family size........ 
No. 152 Laree Family size, tino 


on’s, Standard size. # doz. 
onder (S, 8S. & Co.)........ -¥ gro. 


Bellows— 

Biche aang Le eee 

¢ E: Jennings & Co., He Hand 
Blacksmiths— 


Inch.. 30 38 34 36 38 10 
Eac t.$3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5,85 6.15 


a Length: 
each $e) 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 
Molders— 


9 wWllweheh 16 
Tom °. $6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 
Hand-- 
Inch... 6 


bees 15 85 4-50 6.00 6.25 6.75 | 
Cow— 
«++ 6R5Q@75L108 


S 


7. 
1.75 
7.50 


Net Prices. 





Abbe’s Gong.. 


Barton m Gong... cece oe 
Home, R. & Mfg. Co.’ --55& 
Lever and Pull, rae $...-20R1L0&10% 


nd-- 
Hand Bells, Polished nee - 60@604£10% 
White Metal. ee 10% 
Nickel Plated «eee D0@50L10% 
BD oon iatadiagsabhenthasseunn’ 60% 
Stiver Chime. 33$@3835& 10% 
- nepeepebage 
b. 2@2i4c 
Eel , ~ Church and Schovi Samak 
50&1 OCs@ Os 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs 
Belting— Rubber 
Common Stand inn anne oN 
Sta ececces 
, P ob odie 
High Grade. “Ok 10@: 50k 1085% 
Boston Belting 
a stitoned, Imperial... 454 
Bosto’ ~ . HORS 
- W&5¢ 


Le 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ..504@10@60% 





75410% 
704108 








Regular Short Lap 60€10¢ 

Standard ...... e+ +0608 100 10@7025% 

Light Standard..........+. -70 D708 10% 
Cotton— 


Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
EE POE ave vonccsocnsaustd 60&10% 
Durable Brand 704 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Upset- 


608 10854 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Inch 1 14 1% 


beowee 4 
Per doz... $8.50 450 6.00 6.50 
, a itew eee % 
2 Ran 10.38 
Enterprise Mfg. at 25; No. 
2. $1.65: No. 3. $2.50 cack nent 25@u08 


Boring Machines—see Ma- 
chines, Boring. 


Boxes Mitre— 


Dadi escrneduibaanbiaualaniiaan C. E. Jennings & CO........seereeveree. M08 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters... | Seavey’s, per doz., Sh evaneae iden 
Bicycle Goods— Braces— 

John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list : ae ae et See are a ae 
— oeeneusscaevesvcoeese Ccccecsccoccss ; Common Ball, American, $1.15 126 
Spokes..... eee ue &10@60&104 
Tubes...... Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s....... 





Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—See Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, nd. 

Blind Fasteners —See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—See Staples, 


Blind. 
Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......... 70@70¢ 10% 
Cleveland Steel........... 50& 1U@60&10% 


Ford’s Star Brand Self Lubri oes 
10: 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand. . . 


50&10% 
i eines Automatic Lock and 


St cv ninedlitcceinas teeendaticawene 30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron... +--50% 
See also Machines, Hoisting." 


Boards, > all 
Zinc, Crystal, &c.. 

Boits— : 

Carriage, Machine &c.— 
Common, list Jan. 30,°95..70824@..* 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Ont. 7, "Sb.. a 


15Q@754h 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, '99.... 
@80 


Bolt Ends, list Jan. 80,95 
10é2% 


701 
Machine, list Oct.1,'99.70@1082%@.. 3 
Machine with C.P., C. & T. Nuts. i 
Nore—The rapid advances in man 

Sacturers' enable the jobbers to Cus 
prices Sreely. 

Door and Shutter— 
Cast 94 Barrel, Round Brass 

no 


sere edO@10% 


) 4 6 8 
Per doz...$0. 3s 36 is 57 80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 
ee .. ccccsce 6 8 10 
PEE Gib cccceces $1.00 1.85 1.75 
Cast ren Chain, te oe 
kaoueese Py io 
Ose ‘wen Shutter, Briss Kno 
beccee eeeccce 10 
eacieeae 1.15 
Wrought Barr % pay E nb 
Ti nepeens 8 
Per doz “gos 50 61 0 1.28 
Wrought Barrel ........70810@7545% 
Wrought “ Bronzed. LORS @50# 10% 
Wrought Flush. B, K..50@10@60@10% 
Wrought Shutter... .40@10€ 10@60@5% 


Wrought Square Neck... - 50@50£10% 





— 





| 


Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 1238, 207'to 


Genedn tees bbapegndcencvecsoccse: c0e ‘tok 

C. £. Jennings & Co.. Gok 105 

P.,S. & W. Co., Peck’s atent50&10@60% 
aero ar ii 


Wroua 








en cases 

Pressed St 

Gries Folding Brackets.. 
Bright Wire Goods—See 

Wire and Wire Goods, 

Broil rs 

Wire Goods Co..... eretkohauet 70@70&104 
eemebe. Well and Fire— 
see Pails 


Bucks, Saw— 

Hoosier # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 


Wrought list Ss "96... .85@35 
Cast Beas,’ Tiebo a @ ar 


PPeTeT eater 


ee eee eee eerseeee 


Fast Joi Sat ee 
ni reseed 
Tan Joint. Narrow.. ..... rod 
of nekan lobbers often sell the following 
a. en0cceessesons <a soaes 
, sith se 70&5% 
Parliame utts.. -+-- 70@708 58 
Wrought. ‘Steel— 

Pee 

Table and Back Flaps. 

Narrow and Broad..... 

Inside Blind............ } 76@75@64 
Loose Pin....... éamewune 


Ste 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. rand Inside Blind 








Butts.............. 50@10@650410454 
Cages, Bird— 
Headryx, Brass: 
8000, 6600, 11 1100 series... 
200. 300 60 ° ig 
Hendryx Bronze " 
70a, series, 
x Enameled.............°" 402103 
a lper —See eeosceras 
alks. Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, eres -per lb, 834 
Sharp, 1 ong. ---per 1b, 4% C) 
Perkins’ Biunt.. D5 ¢ 
Perkins’ Sharp................... DB Se 
Can an EI mers, Can 
Cans, Milk— 
8 10gal, 
Ilinois Pattern. od *s 2.10 2.25 each, 
lowa Pattern.. +» 2.40 2.60 each, 
Buffalo Pattern. Per - 2.50 each 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 8.40 _ " 
Baltimore Patt’rn2.50 2.55 8.10 each. 
Cans, — 
Bulfaio F quay 0.1 Cans: 
$48.00 60.00 108 gra 
Cane—Peroussion- 
> Tabeuss atesndate +e esees 
ON Spee Seb ebdacsece .. per M 38 ) 
peeeee tpens veces DP 7@50e 
Musket...... qeesece on per M 57 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00.............. os 
B. L. Caps eames Shells) 


| 


Wrought Sunk....cccccces 50@50@ 10% 
Ives’ Patent Door......... ++ 60@ 50810 60% 
Stove and Plow— 
I icteieacieeapnmitme aan candets 60210@..% 

BEOUO . ccaceccesessccoces etcbbeases 77 
Tire— 
Ee eee ee eccseesst tae 
American Screw Com y° 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, '34......75% 
Beis Eule tt Ong th, 0, 7e4.. ennenselle | 
y , list Dec, cccccee E74 | 
Franklin Moore 48 | 
rom Phila, list Oct. 16, °84....75¢ 
hila., list Oot, 16, Ris bess; 85% 
pee. list Dec. 28,°»9"........ 77465 
Port c hester Bolt & Mutt epee 
Empire, list Dee. 28, ’99.. owe: 
Keystone Phila. list Oct. *34.. +358 
Norway Phila, list Ovt, ’84......... 75% 


1,00 
All other primers... 


ie 10@$1. pf 





s 


: 
i 
| 
' 


Ai 
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Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 












Cartridges— 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swgd..... 1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.. we ik BOL 18 
Blank Cartridges: 

$2 C. F., $6.50.... cocvecsdS 

38 C. F., $7 00.... ooo L0R5S 

#2 cal, Rim, $1.50 Ok5% 

$2 cal. Rim, $2.75..... -10&5% 
Central Fire ........ . » 85% 
Pistol and Rifle.......-+-++. oc oe L5RSS 
Primed Shells and eae. = 
Rim Fire Specs... sonesennnens neal 
Rim Fire, Military.....-.+6+0+- iheon % 

ponetere Sevecee cove oe L0@70L10% 
RSIS. aeouat -75@754h108 
Philadelphia... ...cecseeees Ones 

RC EI 
Boss Anti-Friction. . oo Tpoeleg 

- Martin’s Patent Phoenix). ...........453% 

Payson’s Anti-Friction .. .. **"90&10&:10% 
Standard Ball ooecoes 
Tucker’s Patent, iow fist eeeee BOK 

Cattle Leaders— 

See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain— 
Annie Coil, Less than Casks: 


8-16 4 6-16 % 7-16 9-16 
7.80 5.40 4.40 8.65 840 $8.30 3,25 
4 to 1% inch. 
8.25 8.20 $20 cents per lb, 
lots deduct 25¢ 100 


per 100 ibs, 
German Coil list July AS 10104 
ognen Halter Chain, vj ieinciog 
97... Pe 
Trace, Wes dorm Standard: 100 pai: 
—6-8, Straig rin "$96.00 
64 —6-2, Straight. with —, . $27.00 
644—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $31.00 
6%—10-2, 8 ht. with ring. -835.00 
fat "hes Beyer p>, ea tha 
Straight ink ‘" 
Trace, ion and Fancy Chains. 
Eastern list.......-+.++.++ 60@60k5% 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93 : 
Tcstgencsssestebavantll 10% 
Repetto 60 608: 10% 
come oe aeseees on 2069 708 108 
m 
Covert Sad, Wor te scan 


Breast. Hitec "Og and Rein Chains 
Covert Mfg. C 





ON Rr 35&2¢ 
Halter..... oOe* woceececoeens 85424 
Heel...... Secescceccccccccece ercees SD OKZE 
REIN... ccocccccccscccercccce soeee DORZE 
BORIIOR...ccccccccce cccccevecccesese 8S5&24 
Oneida Community 
Eureka Coll and Taalter.. --60@80&54 
Niagara Coiland alter: .. .60@60454 


ra Cow Ties...... 45& 5@4 5&1 0&5" 
Am. tb easmmempns 60% 


Am. Cow T1@S. ....0.+.00+ 4 
be! —— Co.: — 
Universal Dbi-Jointed Chain... "..2.45% 
halk—(From coe 
Carpenters’, Blue......++....9T0. h5c 
Carpenters’, Red cooee--se910. 403 


Carpenters’, White.......... gro. S5c 


See also ‘Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Checks, Door= 





» Tool— 





Boys’ Chests, with TOOIS. ....cceee 55% 

Youths’ Chests, with Tools........... 40% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Toois...... 30% 
] ers", Sats, © ws, al 


eee Oe ee eres settee sees wee 


Tee eee e eee eeeeeee 


echise Femine and Firmer 
Standa 0210@..% 





ang 
Tanged pruners i «- LOB5@L0£10% 
Buck Bros 


es Buck... cooeeescoocs 
Cc, KE. sqnaimi " hal 
L.&L J. Whito, T aged. Pabedan e- 2555 
Cold Chisels, 5 quality.lb. 14.@16e 


Cold Chisels, fair quality......lb. 1% 
Cold Chisels, ordinary ib. @9e 


Be BONS, 98.00.. 


&kinner Patent re ucks: 
Combination Lathe Chucks......... 
Drill Chucks, Patent and memmennny 
Drill Chucks, New Model.. " 
Independes> Lathe Chucks... 
= roved Planer Chucks. 

iiversal Lathe aan sans 
Face Pilate Jaws. 

Standard Tool Co. 

Improve —— Chuck.. 





& Go.'X 8. 1 










Union Mfg. 
Combination..... Leccccee vo eocereces 40% 
Czar Drill ...0.-.cccrcces evcce 
Seroll 


Independent. 
Union a 


Universa of -B dos. $10.00 | See alsu Conductor Pipe. 
Spo Binks Mawiecwcosessssesessense=s Sox “Cutlery. Tabie— 
mPs,, a “ Gross Goods,” list Jan..°01..net gg Beaters—See Beaters, E gg 
adjuntee siamery ereeeees ene ST Bxira 1% to purchasers of $250 worthin| Ege Openers— 
S Makers’, P., 5. & W.G0. 408108 “Que. = qiass— See Openers. Eg". 
— — nt’s... .; BORIOS smith & Bem in way CO...cresccossese: sos Elbows and Shoes— 
Lineman 8, "Stice “Drop ) Forge & & 408 | | Hale's... Nos. ud i 1189 48 & 118 Factory shipments a > 
Saw Clamps, see Pises, Save Flere: Per doz. $10.80 1820 18.00  Perteet Elbows (8.8. & Co.)..... ...... 40x 


wesc. Sonor, airs All 73 in 75: 
$5.35; 8 in., $3.40 sa i ie . 


,Gleavers, Butchers’ - 








Wa 
et, Al a: NS dos. $e 0 net 


oc pcceOh 
New Haven idge Tool Go.’s.... ..40&10% 


Fayette R. Plumb.334& | 0@ 591481 085% 
Daan _— *SSomoadSienl os 


onto on LE BEER mars company snes so" 312 oe 
Mascotte Toilet . “8 do. on. $8.40 00 #44.00 $74.00 ore 
Monitor Toilet..... ee z. $¥.00 ay 92°50 
Stewart's Patent...... ... ee me "$10. 00 
Clips, Axie— Sh aaouios 


Eagle and Superior 4 and 5-16 



































Emery, Test cue Flour 


e.. eee 5%ec $ 
egs ....lb. Sige 5%ec 8 
44 Kegs ....lh. 5c c 
10-lb cans, 10 

mM cage..... 6c 7c 
10-lb.cans,less 

than 10..... 10¢ 10¢ 


Enameled and Tinned 
t| Ware see Ware, Hollow. 
c 
E ebengen Fie" 
xtr ( 
mB Siac enon, Su'ce 


asteners, Blind— 


























wine. satan bk gible teas -70@10% $22.00 0.00 ZIMMEFMAN’S «. ... +0. -4. seeeee- + SOMLIS 
Norway, 14 and 5-16 inch..70@ 70d 105 | N°W Tetumph No. 605, # doz. sg, S| zim of pycets— 
cae Wize de Netting, Wire Weodrutt's, # dos Sen 40% | Cork lined.......... 7085 @ 708 108 5s 

. aaibdien “508, ehbee Metalic Key, Leather Lined....... 
Hegcks, Brass... Kerosene, Cuemmectte natie nat Caen. # doz. onwesece sessecsadnines os 
Racking, &c.) .... ‘510% | Enterprise Beef Sha seus a Pore 
Coffee Milis—See wis. Cope. Slaw and “Kraut— John 30 eoriess Tin Kepe ik 
pCONRS DOK in aoe) EME Merete wg | Son tamer Pose ata 

s © MER WIEBE 5 GRY cee eee e meee tena 

Emboesed Git, tevens'listd0& 10% Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26 x 8, 90 x 9.55% | John Duplex Metal } sei 

Leather PopekS vens’ list......... Kraut Cutters 36 x 12, 40 x 12......40% | John Diamond Lock....... 0¢ 
Compasses Dividers, ac. Tyseer & Doceay Mig. Co. : on! Sele I. X. L. Cork Lined. .50¢ 

Ordinary Goods... -..-. 70@10@758| Slaw Cutiors, i Kaito Fae... ‘Pisae20 | cenmabensinns 

Pn de 1 Hdw. & Tool Co.: Slaw — 3: Sao es3e | John z ohn s Cork Linea 702 
Cal pers. Gail's aia a aapanaazeesnenee pene To obac co— : | + pa Sommers O Cork Fe lapes. 60% 

e seen Z. $4.25@S$.50 | John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar 
Cautbers, Inside oF Outside Eater ene AE aheaeeneetedeiameneniee |< 2 
Calipers, FING. -0.- 00+ veeve a4 Star. Metai i Ping otal Ping list. .:.. 40@40&5< 

J. Stevens A. & 7. Go.. Washer— Mek iena Brena. neerooueed ite 80854 

Conductor ea ‘Galva: Appleton’s, ® doz. rity Errore Burglar Proof, N.P..........sses.-+-. 95 
ized— , Soe10Ri08 Improved, Mand %4 inch baaseebeetesed SS 
y Shipments to Jobbers: IE Siti nigsiccivnescanee 1.8 doz. Self-Measuring: 

Territory. “reat  i-c.L | Diggers, Post Hole, pa Enterprise, * dos, $96.00..... +5:..408 
Eastern.... 75@10% TERS Dalbey Post Hole Auger..pver doz .$10.00 National 1c, an doz. 986. 
Central... 757%% “ae iwan's Improved Post Hole Auger.’..40% | Fe] > Wasi won 
Southern... 75@64% We, Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger... } A ‘atee- 
8S. Western ~ Of 108-24 % ‘s Universal.. AF oe 00 Fil —Dor ti 

Terms. 2% for cas. Little Giant...) @ don. $18:00 Fast revised Boe 1, 

Coo a ave ough and Elbows ercules.......... dos. 2.00 peat 7 ba 
soolers, Water— Invinelbie........: * eas v9 A le 

2 , Hivalsveveessn dom. $0.00 75&10@ 75 101% 
cot 11.50 00 $17.50 $20.09 | Kohler’s Pioneer.......... doz. O* 

or S sia. 0 $17" 50 20% Ou ody Posi Hole Diggers, * “4 “pod 1opandacs 
gobo © _—_ TTC ite - 60% I 
Re 6 Samson, # dos. @94.00....-...27..."" aos : mported— 

Ieeland’. $2: 23.00 00 $25. 00 $30°00 $87°50 Dividers—see Compasses. Stubs Tapers, Stubs’ Vat, Judy %, 
$57.00 g7-00 Dog Collars—Sce Collars, Dog. Fixtures, Grinds ag 
Coopers’ Tools— Door Checks— Net Prices; Grindstone- 

a Lvols, Coopers’. See Checks. Door. inch... oe "15 i 19 91 25 
Braided, i 25c s Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger. 
Braided. White, Common, Wbitiz@ se Sprtnge, User. # doz. $6.00 
Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, ei B, 16¢ mn Money— Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, 50s 
Common India...........ib 9° @9i%e | Tucker's Pat. aiarm Til on, | P., S. & Wo. wawense wsbesésecs 50&10& 10" 
Cofton Sash Cord, Twister... 1p 3c | $18: No.2, 815, No. 9, Mie’ “Le é eae ware Co........ 808208108 
Patent Russia........... 3 iis@ise| Drawi ving Knit vos— Fluting Machines~ 

124 14¢ Draw nq. p 
lb Hig ie Drills and Drill Stocks— reader sou 7erer= 
lb. 10@12c | Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each CSZCF8. 
.1b.10@12e $1.50@$1. 75 a 
® . 174 se Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding.... see i, 1900, list. 
eed fy ‘|p sneeen each 00.86" : rt-o9 Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 
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Ossawan Millis. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk S38 
s Mason’s, _ 0 oie. ° ponconennsont Lat 

amson Cor¢ orks: 

Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to 8..... 10% 
Silver Lake Braid ot No. en?) 

No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7. 

PUP. occccncesncccvccccsesscnesccocces --30% 

Locks— 


l 
Cabinet Locks........8S4@S3S4k7T48 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


[Net pricesare very often made on 
these goods.] 





Reading Hardware Co.......... iveesin 40% 
R. & E. Mfg. Co........ cose © [04% 
DRONES BOO. 2.0.0 coccee -cvccees 406408108 
BROWS VOSSGP. ....ccccvccece.scvee &10% 
Elevator— 
GRIT W... ccvwocccccccsncccadecessoces 834s 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron,........+++. 75L10@80% 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and Brass.50% 
Sash, &c.— 
Fitch’s Bronzs and Prass.........- 66? $s 
Fitch’s ae. cove: soecovcese coggoguece 
Ives’ Patent... ......cscecscscooes ssabGo5e 
Payson’s sisi: oadenone cpenbapensaanenell 
Reading... = - -60&10&10@704 
Mi achines— 
Boring— 


Without Augers. 
Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. 8...$4.25 No. 1 $5.00 
Improved No. 4.. $4 No.2 3.38 


Improved No. 5... 
nnings’ iteeneses 3.00 
Millers Falis...... sae 6.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Swan’s, No. 600.. 5.10 No. 200 6.45 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
| ae 3 


Moore’ stand Hoist, with Lock Brake. 20% 
ice Cutting— 


Chandler’s.......++ 00000000000ssssecccece 15% 
Washing— 
Wayne American, eu. 
# doz. $28.00 oa 
Western Star, No. 2, ® Bxee 
eT Ty 
Western Star, No. 3, * eet 
ETS eA 30.00 | Os = 
&t. Louis, No. 41, # doz. 60.00) =“ 
Mallets— 
Hickory ......0 Sveceeone L5RE@50K5% 
Lignumvtt®........+..+ LSE QRS 
Tinners’, Hic reste and © Spree 
OBearceessee. «seeeeeee DI @55c 
Mats— 
Door— 
Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.).......... 6... 10% 
Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks, 
Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 


Milk Cans-—Sce Cans, Milk 


Milis— Coffee— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co................ 25@3 
National, list Tan. 1, 9 se oon 
Parker’s Columbia ey v ictor@. SRP aes 


50& 10@60¢ 
Parker's Box and Side,.... .50& 
Swift, Lane Bros. osece et 
Mincing Knives— 
Bee Knives, Mincing. 


Molasses Cates~— 
See Gates, Molasses. 


Money Drawers— 
see Drawers, Money. 


Mowers, Lain— 


Net prices are generally quoted, 
ear al! sizes. $2.00@2.10 
G . .all sizes, $2.50@,2.75 
10 12 by — inch 
High Grade 4.25 4,5) 5 00 
Pennsylvania and Continental 08108 5% 


seeeeeree 


yt ty. ° ° RA 
Prilade —_ Set ecccsece 0&5 
ub Rovnencendsial --70& 
Style A, all Steel. 7.26220 720005° Goa ive 
Style E, Low Wheel.. 0a 108 





Sienecdhatenedtnens 
Nut Crackers— 

See Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts— 


List Feb. > "99. 
Cold Punched of 
Mfrs. or U.S. Standard. list. 
Hexagon, Me rsoveererds 90 
Square, plain. .....+.+0005 


exagon, C. 
Hot Pressed: 
Stan'd. 


s., U. 8. or Nar. Ga 
re Blank or Ta; -5.80@5 0c 
exagon Blank or Tap‘d6é.50@6.60c 


Oakum- 


Best or SOOITEIRENE. 100 soe cel 644c 
ae 


CO. T. & BR. ....-6.H0@6.50c 





iF, i Seapets cnese seseeeesld. 5M%c 

Piumbers’ Spun Navy........ ++ .234c 
In caripad lots 4c lb. off f.0.b. New 

York. 

Oil, Axle— 

Snow Flake : x 
1 pt, cans, per doz............ $3.00|S 
1 qt. cans, pee aes... ° . % 
1 gal. cans, per doz. = 
5 gal. cane, per Gos... 3 


Oll Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Ollers— 


Brass and  pegiahane Ses Ae aie 
OPT cs  bouseeeaten 608 10@65% 
ZANC 0.0 0-ceeeee vs -- 20.000 OO IO@ OOS 
moO, HS ete No - roved, N 
60; No. 2 40 | ~4 dog 
Malleabl | Kah Old attern, 
Sin< sh abubhee oeapewonh «+e DOKLO 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co: 
Spring Bottom sy 
Railroad Ollers etc,. 


Opconers— 
c 








DUCRGeecceceevse pebbbadsenscd doz. 35c 
Iron Handle......... e+e» 02. 25Q@27c 


Sprague, lron Hdile. per doz. 35@40c 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. @ 


Egg— 
Nickel Plate....... eoccceed r doz., $2.00 
Silver Plate.....cescsessees per doa” $a, 00 


Packing rm 
ubber— 


Standard, i> quality. + 70410Q75% 
Inferior quality . 75410Q308 
SN. -cinhabiseekens 60K 5@EIL 10K % 

Jenkins’ Standard, ¥ > 80¢....25@2545¢ 

Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 9@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing...... eee e-L3S@Iic lb, 
Italian Packing........104@1\e lb, 
TUL. .cosccresscoees oe veee ed 4@5c Ib, 
Russia Packing.......+....1@@18e lb, 
Pails— 
Creamery— 

8. gosto e eee No 1 $6.50; 


No. 2 
Galvanized— 
Price per gro. 
rT 12 TA 
Water, Regular .. 1800 21.00 24.09 
Water, Heavy.... 22.00 25.90 2% Qu 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. 81.00 83.00 35.00 
See sovses* 27.00 29.00 31.00 
Pans— 
Dripping — 
Standard List.... ..... +» C5@10@65% 
F 


Common Lipped : 
No. 1 2 3 4 5 
Per doz. $0.60 .75 .85 .95 1.15 
rrr and Baking— 
“45. doz., Nos. 5,841.50; 

Simplex, : 3. 00 


9.00; 50 
4.50; oe ido, 3.00; 1 
$37 50: 160, $43.00. - 50, 


-50C 
| eee i .70¢ 





ie Star 
Rocking Table. . 
ee State # doz. § 
tning 








# doz. $5.50 
# dos. $238 

Paris Green— per Wb. 
In Arsenic, kegs or casks o. 124¢c 


In kegs, 100 to 175 Ws... 


| In kits, FS eee ers eodh C 
In paper boxes, AY ibs.........16 © 
In paper boxes, 1 Ub......000+ +0 1h 
In paper bones 16% 


setae eoveeeelbQC 
In paper boxes, 4 lb..... 64gc 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899...+..0+++.75@75@108% 


sere were 









Pe eos 75d 1 @80% 
re allowances on Carload 
Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 
Tubes, &c.— 
Carloads to Consumers. 
Merchant Pipe. 

Galva- 

Black nized 

\% to % inch...........61% 48% 

% to l0inch ..... +++. 684% 56% 

Boiler Tubes 

A ed to 22 feet 
1to1% feechond 2%i Pe Wave mea Vi7# 
1% to 24 inch......... L5% 39%% 
234 to! A ach ets +057% 52e% 
1to1i¢ inch and 2% in seies LL¢ 
1% to 8% inch........ L5% 89% 
4 to 13 inch ......... 574 52g 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 8. & 8. 
#2 toSinch....... pnvedussese e-iasasl 58% 
38% toLinch..... Seas ne sbeues . 63% 
iid to 12% inch 65% 


OTE.— The old lst is still used by some 
jodders. and net prices are often quoted. 


Planes and Piane trons— 
ood Planes— 


Mold -W0k2 44 @0k 10 
pee iret quality... @ 4 


edd 5h 1085 
Bench, Second quality — 4 
5048 10@ 504 1 
Balley’s (Stanley R. Bre asent ne 
Gage Self Setting ..... a oe 
Iron Planes— 


Chaplin’s Iron mentee papbnenser ces 50&10% 
eenancons shenena {Seaniey R. & L. 
SR. papoen vase -25&1u@z5& 10108 
QR -nactiwcetes csnccccdec 50&10&10% 
Plane Irons— 


3085 30d 108-5 
Dee TGS. occccecsevwevsscais ° obepe ene 3 os 
RRR $5.00@5.25 to £ 
Stanley R. & L. Co.. - 50&10@50&10&10¢ 
Le FB, Do WIRD. « cccevceveces ced 20856255 


Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler's Eclipse. ..........+0.® 40z. $9.00 
gall 


eee eee eeeeeenee 


Pliers and Nippore— 
Dutton Piers. ...0...005.. O#10@754 
Gas Burner, per doz., Bin $1.B@ 

$1.20: 6 in., $1. 35 Ib. 

Gas Pipe 12-in. 


$1.75 $2.00 $2.75 $3.75 











Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— 
Escutcheon— 
‘phuppavcnhse seevee COLEUS 
— Ff SS % See 604 10% 
| Pipe, Cast Iron Soll- 
Factory Shipments. 
Standard, 2-6 in............70@70@54 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in.........75Q@75&5% 





Poachers, Esc” 

Buffalo Steam Fes B ® doz., 
No. 1, $7.20; ito Ko. 8, 
$11. 06; No. 4, $14 250° naka tiacaeel 
Points, Claziers'— 

Bulk and 1 lb. papers... lb. oe 

ib 2°@ Ke 
10%e 


% 
44-lb. papers......++....1. 10 


Pokes, Animal-— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 


Ft. Madison, Western........ ? doz, $3.75 
Police Goods— 

Manu fastuvers’ eee ONEy 

EES vectvilwssseucen. scclnseesesaanes 
Polish_Metal- 


Prestoline Li re fod t.), ® dos. 
$3.00; No. 2 (1 eo 750. ¥ Aes 
Prestoline Paste.” EES: ‘sig@doe 
a "0¢;, Par. $4.50 Pasée, 3 oz. — 4 
OZ. to xe 
doz. $1.2 fs = Zor #: 3, 

Uv. re LI “ 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $ 
Barkeepers Friend Metal Polish, ® doz 


Woies ’s ; Witte bik: ig pt. cans, #do0z.$1.50 
Stove— 


Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ® — 9 
¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 4 pt. cans...... ¥s 
doz. 
Black Jack Paste, % B cans. # gro, $9. r+ 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. ane. 00. 
Joseph Dixon’s, # ot wae 
Dixon’s Plumbago. 





J apencee 
_ | Sees eer # gr. 
Peerless Iror Enamel, }¢ pt. cone. 


Wynn’s Black Silk, AS ail.. ¥ dos. $1.50 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 0X, ® doz. $1.00 
Wynn’s Black Silk, > box, ® doz.80.75 
Wynn’s Black Silk.'< pt. liq.’ ® doz.$2.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square : 
DOEse.ccces eeeess oe GTO. $7.6 $7.50. 
Qt.ncosessccce.. gro 9 cog 10 
2 Qt... .ccsccccseeeee GIO. 10.50@ 11.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gore and Diggers— 
also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— 

Glue— 
ae Lod) 
a eee petenter 

Powder— 
In Canisters : 
i 5c 
ne Sporting, 1 lb each....! eer 7 
Rife, fn. ~ We peeeorceoccesce -1l5e 
ifle, PRON 0806060000 cech ** 
In ego Db. k ” 
DP) vvviceissi teal 25 
Duck, 1244-lb. kegs.............. rie 
Duck, 26-16 kegs............ 00 G5.00 
Rifle, lb. MS Sisewde ce oo  G1.25 
Bye Be TON, 3 occs ccceas on $2.25 
» te Role 2 -84 00 


(25 22 = 

ig (8 og (13 Big) gee 80 2 
oe (054, Dulx).... 5.75 | = 

uarcer 1m bulk) 2.0.0.0, 1.00) 8 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: o 
Kog (25 ® bulk)... - ~-+eeee 10.00] @ 
Half Keg (12' ® bulk)........ 2552 
Quarter (654 DB bulk) -32.75 3 

e Pound Can, “bulk n<eeaenil J 
Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. ......., o+++. 20Q25t¢ 
Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—see Shears. ‘ 

Pullers, Naili- 
Crown, # doz. $18.00............ ° 50s 
Crown Prince, # doz, P1806 

Rae i eae is sarees 0G: 1 0% 


Eureka Se, a. Hi b0; 3b gis 
No. doz. $18; No. 5 Biss son 


uilier® 8 fis: No. 3, rer doz. ‘$i8.00.". tos 


teeeee 


Pelican # doz. 10s 
ee meg i tna Fy ‘ton eee Ba a3 


Scranton, No. 8, ® d 





> 


a) a ee) |. 


— evo 





Ceo 


De Deed 





February 14, 1901 


THE IRON 


AGE 








Hog Rings and hen ea 
4, 50Q@4.75 
55@60c 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, per on 
ben pe 
0. $5.75 
1:00 


Pulleys— 


Fork, Swivelor Solid Eye...... | Hill’s Rings.... 
uae . doz. $1.860)1.0 Hill's f - oo 8, Pte ney y Iron. ee 
sy Fork, prow — ti 


Blair's Rings......per 
Blair's Ringers...per doz. $0.90 
Brown's Rings....per gro. $6.00@6.25 
Brinwn's Ringers. .per doz. $1.09@1.10 
SPIN, cs cescennecesese # gro. $6.00 
Rapid Ringers.............+++ # doz. $3.50 
Rivets and Burrs— 
COmmer.....s..0 eaence overs SO@SOR5SE 
Tron or Steel: 
-70810@75% 


Se 
5 














panned Side ; ‘ 
ell’ ‘eCellingor End, Anti-Frict 
well’sDumb Waiter, Auti- wee ee 





43 
2 
e 
Dp 
: OF 
-¥ 
=> 
Ss 
b= 


196 


' — 
amo ea 1% in. 
* nii-Steel, Nos. 8 aid 7, 2 
NO. O, 194 8M... secccscessscece 
Extra or ID inted Finish. . 
Extra for Anti-Friction 


Bushing. ....... ...s0-.+e02 
Grand Rapt 
Ideal No. 


Tinners’ ..... cccccecce 
Miscellaneous ...... ....70&10@75% 
Rivet Sets—See Sets. 
Roasting and Baking 
Pans—See Pans, Roasting and 
Baking 
Rollers— 


Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Fricti 
r, Sargent’s + a “s6aiO 


s-) 
RR 
E28 


noes oovcecs e Ls in 


in., 16 
ngs 2in., i Or 


easton 


Pw gro. $6.00 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low Tist)., . 554 
rint f Wal & oP itches Spout. 1% 
lint & Walling’s Pitcher Spout..... T&5S 
i Suction pon desde BS. CO.ccc00 204 
x ver’s ramps. naeaeneaesashtl 
Contras 


Barn 
Cronk’ 


Rope— 
Manila, 7-1 7-16 in. and la ia 
Manila.........34-inch. lb 004 @ 104e 
Manila. .i4 and 5-16in. Ib. agit c 
ents, Tarred Rope, 15 
M 5% y Rope M came. me 10 ¢ 

an: a m. ¢c 
Sisal.7-i6 ond larger ib. 14d 14 

¢c 
Bloat... igand Siete he Dee Bise 
, Hay Rope, 2 to 1 


1 Levande aelethanty: 74@ 7%c 
b.6%@7 c 


ope : 
Best, 44-in. and larger..lb... @14 ¢ 
Med'm, \j-in. and larger @11% 
bas c 
Com., 4-in. and larger.lb...@ 9 ¢ 
Jute — No. 1, 4 in. 
b... @ S4ée 


GRE UD cvescccccoccaress 
Jute p a No, 2, 4 in 
up b..@6 ec 


% 
$2.00 $2.60 eso and u 


20% 


A, Paste, nn 3 $3. bt yom Si. 


SL. Oot 75 
--50% 
+00 DO% 


sein sein ae Vote eS pave. 


Steel Screw, 
Co 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. 35@35&5% 


Tinners’ Solid, P., 8. & W.Co., # doz., 
Ti cseees eth EE pe omabpoe 55% 
Rai Barn Door, Sore 
ot) ~ ay Light..In. 


00 feet. Wk His 
BD. , for Sod. 


100 feet.....+% .$2 20 2.70 $3.20 
sliding Door. Bronzed Wr't nee 


St. 6 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted....2% 
— — psec. 288 ie 1% 





Wire Rope— 


Galvanized .....0.0.00+++0085PIOR2LS 
Plai 30k 102% 


Ropes, Ham mock: - 
Covert Mfz. Co.. ccccesccece Ges 
Covert gd ata phate ++e- 60% 


Rule 
posueet ast "T5e1ok 10€10810@75410 
108 108 1045% 


PrereeTOT CTC Teter et eerie 








foo 
cron Ah 5 106) fi. iiaelis a8. P48 tor Ivory... Loc 10k 10@ Wek 10c8 108 10¢¢ 10% 
Lanes’ Standard, # 100 fc. ; 3 | Lurkin’s's sseesececccesccesesens &10% 
Lawrence Bros.’............ Kaghin's Lambie cecceccccccee 104% 
Mckinney’sStandard. ata Boxwood... -758108109758108108108 
Moka ee. Bracket, Steel. . 814g | IVOrY....0.0 «.- 35&10@35&10&104 
Cavers s Steel Rall, Plain ...... oes BGO Ss : tend 
es f ad lrons— rons, Sad. 

at Pre nis Rakes: tooth} Sand and Emery Paper 

Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 and Cloth— 

Soexet.. +r 4 1.80 1.95 2.10 See Paper and Cloth. 
a 8. S50 Lasts ... 0eseen| Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
m Malleable. were tn 70 70d io@76dbo% Sash Locks -—See Locks, Sash. 

wn Rakes, Me Bey Sash Weights— 

20 oot. . 98.55 AES A ae 25 See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 
ers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 
Sausage. 

Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 


Medion bine Head Lawn.. 
Jacksor Lawn, 29 and 80 teeth 


doz. ‘¢i.b0 
Kohler’s Lawn Queen, 24-tosthe #® doz. be 
Kohler's Paragon, 24-to»th, ® doz. $3. 00 




















Kohler’s Steel Garden, 14- tooth, ves, s ae Sa 
Sels, Saw. 
Kohler’s Malleable Garden, 14- Saw Sets ~ 
# doz...... ouatntle wap aie oga.b0 Saw Tools—See Tools, Sain, 
Rasps, Horse— Saws— ss 
Siriaas sone Gelli aeeevmaaiiioneaiaie: Circular..... ......... 50@50&10 
NS) CF aaa oRIGN) 
HeCattrey Pils Go. Horse Ras maar Goons Uigba se hae 
New Nicholson Horse Rasp..... Fun ivn Mulay, Mili _ ee cttdd panes? 
_— — Wrocd Saws Sigler eh eeaaay: 
mf 42... 8 doz. $40.00) 'Glreclar Bottd and ‘insortes” 
Fou Rasors, No if de Bea.00 NE I ni cccsnaeiieiilbhecdendcisaceg 
Fox Razors, No. $2 Platina, os = Band #80 to ay, in. wide........ 60% 
\e' an CO Orerercecesess 
i," Ne ese 508 aay oe venen See rat 
S 'Sirope, Hours Mulay, Mill and a be oatene of 
Reel rishing., Gar gaia lle 
rt ver, ts 
Gold kone Silver, Rebbe Por ee ee 
4 usdruple, al sive oot A PA = penne 07 ‘Teg 
x =... P 
and PN. 200P and PN, Loz bg BR and 00, Combination... 30@308 figs 
on nan Keyhole,&c25025&7 
Pa bag? P ent and, Fae, 904 and 4 sone Disston Butcher Saws and B "ss ss 
,» Com: 
Headryx, Mul Stultiplying ani Guedre, fo C. E. Jennings & Co.’s. : 
Ba Bac SAW. ooonvssssses ses eceoeeses 29K 
Seoe coon UCD? SAWS. ..o-- serves 
and Sea odaeN Band PN. nee ee, Compass and: Key Hole Saws. rosea 25% 
aiabeapeare: 8yl0 Once nae 7 he ghee om 
Registers— 
lack FaBnrrsesseesecesccesteceses 60% 
SMe puevscscescckcasesocs Me 
Bickel Paied leisuaninanitvascaminee «Mee 1 d Mill. °**"50¢ 
ated..... oopembestsente _ Richardson's X Cuts, lt list Jan. 1, *99..50¢ 
ye > Grain or Sana Eichardeog’s Hand. Oe Senaitnhd ehedesed ee 
_ 1onds’ TOUIAP SAWS. ....ce.cce sess 
wet an Fans cesccceseee | Bie ds’ Crescent Ground Cross Gee” 
iin. tn. Der dog cess aoe onda’ One Maa Grose Cita seburtivu cit teal : oS 
Ringe and Hingers— | Suende Geng Mil i afalay ag 15@45456 
Bull ines. P Hack Saws— 
Steel.........$0.80 0.0 Ae Disston Concave Blades........ acboccwentele 
1.10 1.30 dos, Keystone. 000 scccecece yon 
Copper....... 1. 1.60 dos, Hack Saw Frames............ 804 





Cc. sepia 6 One. 
k Saw Frames, ‘Nos. 175, 198, 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180,330, sagen 
lete 


Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames ... 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades.............45% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15&10% 
Scroll— 
i ~ * 25% 
Barnes’ Scroll Blades 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
withont boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20....... 20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00...........15&10% 
Rogers, complete, $4.00... 0.0... 158108 


Scale Beams— 
ee Beams. Scale. 


Scales— 


seen 


Family, Turnbull’s.... ... 30@308 10% 
Hatch, Counter: 
Piatform, 4 ib. by % oz.. Syn $5.75 
Two Platforms, 8 lb. by % 0 Rat? 
ae. $16.00 
Union Platform, Plain. ...$1.75@2?.00 


Union Platform. Striped. $1. 85@%.. z 
Ses 
Chatillon’s Favorite 


‘TheStariard” R. R. — Wagon.... 
Scravers— 
Box, 1 Handle ...... 
Box, 2 Handle........ om. $3.75@4.00 
Ship, No, 1, doz. $3.50; No. 2, 
° 33 25@2.. 40 
Ad ustable Box Scraper (8. R. & Le 
("Reais gneayle diecast Soaios 
Screens, Window and 


--doz $2.25@2.75 


Frames— 

Bonanza Window Screens. . ...60@60&5% 

Fiyer Pattern Window Screen.60@60&5% 

MaineWindow Screen Frames.40&1 0.25% 

Perfection Window Screens..... W@QH25% 

Phillips’ Window Screen Frames.. 
60&10&54 

Porter’s Extension Window Screens.. 


50&10% 
Wabash Spring Adj. Screen. ........ 50% 
Screw Drivers— 
p.. Drivers, Screw. 
crews 
Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in., 33.00@3.25 ; 


1%, $3.50@3.75 : 14, $4.00@4.50 
Bench, Wood, Beech. dot. $3.50@2. ~ 
Hand, Wood..... eukienden ed 50k 10@ 108 


Hand, R. Bliss Mfg Co.. 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail 
Lag. Common Point, list ~ 1, P 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, a 
Sian. adnan 75@15@.. s 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1,'31.60@10@.. 
Jack Screws— 


Millers Falis........... seanquees 50&10&104 
Millers Falls, BEEEEE cococeecasecees 50&104% 
SB) eee Abacos ies 
Barwon’. .......-cccvcecsecsccccorescs 
maonine— 
List Jan. 1, 

Flat or Round Fiead, Fon MONEE 
Flat or Round Head, BraQsB...crese 


Set and Cap— 


Set (Iron or Steel) .....0++++70810% 
Be. Fees ORG. occa ces ee To. 
8 ar ee --65410% 
Wood— 
List Jan. 1, 1900. 
Flat Head, Iron...........90%) £3 
Round Head, Iron....... 8714741 23 < 
Flat vy ef ene set 
Round Head, Brass........85% 333 
Flat Head, Bronze. .80% | 355 
Round Head, Bronze... .77\%4<| 8% ° 
Drive Screws............0+: 904) AS 
Scroll Saws—Sce Saws, Scro. 


Scyth 
Grass Scythes: 
Natural Finish.per doz. $7.50@7.75 
Pol, Blade...... per doz. $8.09@8.15 
Painted or Bronzed..per doz. 33.00 
Weed and Bush. .per doz. $7.25@7.5u 
Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 


Seeders— 
Raisin— 
Enterprise.......-+0.- sevens dusgucae 256304 
Sets— 


Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl os es ° 
Wood Hdle.,104w 0Z. $2.00 25 
Wood Hdle., 4 Awls, € es es. 


Atken’s Sets, Awl and Too - 60 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00.. 10s 
Fray’ 8 m Ady, Too! $0. dis...Nos. " ith 46 
$18; 3, $12; 4, $9; 5, $7.....-......, 
lers “Palla Aad tool Wdis, Noo") 
mae 4, $12; No. 5, dis, Ni 5&10% 
Sah, 7 Excelsior: 


; No. 2 $4.00 
ona » 3081 a 508 patos 
Gaeaen “Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Rakes, Shovel and Hoe... 


# doz...... 

Nall— yous 
Sn alaleliialiadiian -per 50 

oewnd. Blk. and Poi., assor fed Scie 
gro. $1.80@2.60 
secs censseeseeeG?O, $h25Qh.75 
Knurled. Good... ee. gro. $6. 00@6.50 
ES 1 Re % 


Cannon:s Diamond ays ? gr. ea Te 
Snell’s Corruga up P 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt.. 


Riv ~ 
jan eiottd 


aiken’s Genuine.. 
Aiken's Imitation . 


- -70@ 708 10854 


lec oe doz: $5.50@8.00 





Atkin’s Criterion.......... 
Atkin's A 





sein a Knife-_ 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. OBvcncrcseed 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............. 
Tanite Mills ® gross, $14. 46. 


Sharpeners, Skate— 
Eureka Skate Sharpener......# doz. $2.00 


Shaves Spoke— 


BOB ceccsccsnscesccecsie an 1.96 
i», SE Eeege: doz, $1.7 96 
Bailey’ s (Stanley R. & 1s ae 10% 
ell’s, # doz. $9.00...... ime 10% 
“Shears— 
‘ast Iron.. 7 9 in. 
Best . 


Fair qual. ithe 
i Nic. teereees 075 
Tailors’ Shears.. : logptodiog 


Acme Cast Shears... 
Heinisch’s Tallors’ . 
Wilkinson’s Hedge. 50 
Wilkinson’s Sheep... hastens +. ++-1900 list, 
Tinners’ Snips— 

Fi Handles, Steel Blades ..90@104 
Mi le Handles, Laid with Steel. 

h 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin.. 




















1 
Jouning & Griffin Mfg. wom 7 soe 
Wiegare WDD. cc vavccuctcccsahatereta “408 
Pruning Shears and Tools— 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears...... +seee, SSNS 
Disston’s Combined ay Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00..... 10% 
Disston’s Praning Hook, ® d 00 
John T. Henry Mfg. Company - vans 
Pruning Shears, all grades......50&64 
Orange Shears...... skenenadinniil 508304 
Grape, SE INT Os BE 502104 
Prune “ 764 
Nagiey’s . Pruning Shears...:.:.: ee loess 
Sheaves—Siiding oor 


Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 
Patent Roller Hatfield’ . Lys nt’s ist 
a ¥ 


Sliding Shutter—_ 
Reading a pbk dceneconkesenscnn — 
Sargent’s list..... Seti BOR 6I ae 

Shelis— 
Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, See: 


First quality, all gauges.. 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 aauges 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Smokeless. 10, 12, 146 and 20 
1st 


Blue Rival, New Clim 
Club, Yellow Rival, 10, 18, 16 and 
DE NEE dicncoseccesenenaenes 
Climax, Ciub, Le 


and 20 ga ($7. 
mer Club L ian Net) 10 Sones 


uge 
Deftance High Base, N 
Nitro, Repeater, 10, 12, oi, Vigtor* 


Tiap >and cial Tinea, 16, 18; 16 ‘aa 
3334210855 





ist)...... wv 


“euatin, Loaded— 
Locded with Black Powder 


Loaded with Nitro Powder, 
Lob 10 10858 
—-; Horse, Mule, &0.— 
actory Shipments. 
Carloads, z 0. b., nen ne $3. 
Less than Carloads, f. 0. 
CUE csnttacesigerse sacex ~ $3.55 


Steel Bivoes, 25. “. 
Barden’s, all sizes, get - seveee 0093.60 


Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-lb, bag.. 
Drop, B and larger, per 25-ib. 





Shevets ane Seateo- . 
No. 2, Polis. . or int, 
0 5, Porenes, Se Point, D 


Al 
Ist Grade. 2d Grade 
Plain Back.... $10 $9 60 
Strap Back.... 9. 9.00 
Cleveland Pat’n 10.20 9.30 
C Db, 
8d Grade. 4th Grade 
Plain Back.... $8.70 $8.10 
Strap Back..... 8.10 7.50 
Cleveland Pat'n 4.40 7.80 
All other sizes add 30c doz. 
Black deduct 30 doz 
Note.—The above are Aseo- 


{ 
: 
; 
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THE 
ae and Tongs— - IRON AGE 
rass Head. ; Grade.........doz. $3 
a...” _.....60e5@eodiox | Tinned Iron $3.00@3.5 Feb 
NED Ae ** 6085G 60 £10% Tron, Po l i hea Oe $0. 765 ry Chesterman's. ruary 14, 1901 
Sleves and Sifters— Jounings’ Star ee 385 badge: Meenas India 
Hunter's Imitati > elingsprbeesee.. -++8 dos. $1,851.90 “pon Se Metailic.. ssi 8-Ply Hemp, 1%-1b 
Buffal ion.gro. $10.00@ 10.50 sete ee has .# doz. $2.00 | _ Lo el & Esser Co. Stee #,3,hand 6-Ply i o~'% Be 
sale Metallic Bix Blued, S. 8. & Co. 2 gr. Pht oe gl . cae, ist i re nd ute, %-lb. B ° 
arbe . ason 
Ealipss.. $13.80 $19.00 pst Dame nemnnenal lb. 7@™ Lufkin’s Metallic.” 77""""7"." Bug > . oe Math my py panes 
runes wha gooenconss sone gr $10.00 ns Association list. e Th sesame are attress, and Ib. Bails. . 
2 eapeoes so enves # gr. $12.00 | Fence S 80810 € 1041 Thermometers ss |yy ores ete 
Shaker (Barier's Pat’) Fiout a8 $12.50 Wi deta oy same as eaee Tin Case....... V ———— 
ae Netting. Staples. pee maaan eet ises— 
novqneseses p ’ e— Joli: 
ee Tin Rim— Grand Crossing Tack “BaQtige Standard Wire tel. Solid Box......... m 
Per dozen Ste ; Co.’s tist. 4 4 Ties w ————— Bonney’s Saw Vises...... ecccceccces cb0K 
an fui vores 1h : ie 18 90 | Dick’ els, Butchers’— Chovelant W eee i eee 40&10¢ 
Plated. full size . $i.06 : 0s 1.00 1.10 | Foster Brox Galv. st el ire Spring Co Parallel— 
poe ee ee ge RE ciaermeesscnee: Galv. Stoel 5.32 x Si In. $ 1000.810.00 Agimpeonre adjust 
+ | daar piggermeammenmoig 4 5 . ¢ s 
Sieves, cient on. Steelyards.... 0% — Socal 6 ear eee S iene dhaeoe Standard... Justable......00 0000408 
Mesh Pig mi 11 and 12 Inch. Stocks and D oii a binge Shears, & oo Beane ey... 308 
—- 20, ees SS. >-- seceeee $0.75@0 80 | Blacksmiths’... les— Tin Shears, Tinners’, ko. ot p< ele by Norris Doubie Screw... 408108 
‘esh 21, Nested, doz ..... ie + OOD 108 + oe wd pe maneersesetcoes 40@ ode 10% een re— Machinists’ Fesidiiee sted =. % 
Sinke— Tightt River... sppeheon inraér ‘sizes.!2 4 very cr gp and Pleced, sold iene Home gcse gga 
nines east! tate Lightning Sot crew Pinte. Tire Be y at net prices. ee re Perfect. -...+.... reassess 20@30% 
N — om a nai ss .60@608 10% Re -ce’s New Screw Plat tens : & nders, Upsetters a : aaeuee ’ aomcermdere ~~ 4 
in lists used by Jobber: ‘en re uniformity urtis Reversible v Plates. on “25430 % c.—See Benders ar ’ —- Falls. Re seetoe Pea ° 20¢ 
et Die Stock.25¢% t ae rd ~=Upset- arker’s : a 
cote WEguEn, Steel-- Stone— one we Victor. .... o 
v’d an Ee ee ead 
Columbcs, Pain 1d Enameled. 008i | Serthe Otenes ee Cutters— Vatean's 008% 
Sime ee aS - ; omb 
L: & G: teCo..Buameledes.vw-- 60s | “Gem Corandumy 10" inc aa Sates Aneta 
Skein aie gro., 12 inch ele ra inch, $10.80 s— Sresats 8 apebe snes fe eens s0esss 
s, agon— Cleveland Stone 2.0K per Co s Sm eiaameaesere wr eresessantae 
ene Se ycesesto** 0" 10810@75 Pike hifg. Co., a list Nov., "92. 33146 L&Ls.white re Gooteer SZ. L....... rete een gene tog 
Meteatic kon. oer Nb 10g s08 oO SPOS. «oes none 3355% a Van, eB gunn OOH 
ncaeasee eccescesseseO@0&l0% | Chica, Bc. Stones, &c. Atkins’ new list ° ° CBceccocecsccccecs 40% 
Slates— Coruna Wheel & Mfg. Co. Saw Filers— 
“Dp” Slates.. Sorundum Axe § e Grit... Bonney’ 
eer-seeH tones, Slips. etc... 8. No. 1, 
Unexcelled ‘Noiseless ago SNORE Pike Mfg. Co.; nes, Slips, etc. ... .55% L.&LJ. Wh — $'diseap + No.8. , $16 508104 
rin Io OIG 0d 10d Ie ie 178 aga Ho. 1. B B...8¢) Trar Moe. wnirernevsveose ente weg | IEE cscreste oso ens acaniniir 
tet ound Se aan " 35@ LOeoR eceee | 33 4 nsom Lifters— ‘ Wentworth’s Rubber vos cnees 2 AOMELL 
e Slates, add $1 case, net. . Sve saigei0 ‘ See Lifters, Transom. OMB B...00020000s r Jaw, Nos. 1 
Siaw Cutters—See Outt ¢| t re trem Tram, | Mtecetlaneous— 30h tos 
Slicers, Veget ria Washi Pattern eon Miscellaneous— 
eeane: 4 Fo able— Waahita Stone, £ yhareaes ok may yee sab tens rans 7ERERTER ES Bignell & Keeler © 
sesesereveversceces see 33% | Washita e, No. 1 Victor (0 she 180 .....4++005 eunieetien Sie 
sumer: Harness— Lily White Blips... ctor {Ouelda Pattern gzd@7581 Og | Parker's Combination speeanenreroanse 
Corer Manna snoes eon quoting | Washite Slips, xtra. Mouse and F 10@70&54 | 87 Series... Pipe: 
ert Mfg. Co.: Washita Slips. mi Mouse, Wood, Choke a. Ad OMe veasathiscses: co seseseceesssO08 
esas asean Arkansas Stons,No.1: sparen | i Choker, dos. holes... Sickert ae 
GPa AE ESSHi tsa ouse, Round or Square W: were” W oe 
te " No.1.8i4t081n-8%.50) | Diamond Joe Mouse Trae She 1 a 
i eccceanrpensbvahal aes avon ; come nee tee Joe Mouse Tra doz. $0.85@1.00 RPE Sree Fur. 
cocéadecheenednigll 30494 ~ ® doz. $5.00.. 5 peemtnd coe Mes Ten ps....per doz, 6v¢ | B- Z., 11 
d Srenere~ «eee +2 250@60% cae at ro “bet, 192, $1.00 % E., 9 
260K 108 Ch Rat, Each ps » £., 8 
BEL | Raterp. seen pipenpmeniat = |» PB ii’ 
“| YS vedios SP lati 25@30% N " ; P “9 , 
60& 0.3 . £. 
40&10% | M ee . Mouse, # di $4.25 dos. P. E., 7 é 
50k5% orrill’s...# doz., No. i, 10:06; 15&108 . 02. $3.50; case of 7 Ely’s B E., 
io No, 0. 5, Mouse, ® di $2.75 do KE ll and la 50 | 
boase| St 911,00, a0R205 ox. $2.75;..case of 72 ‘ly’s P. E., 12 to 20 rger..$1.70@1.75 
5% ops, ET... Schuyler’s Ra seteeeee 
Sete 45% | Ives’ P: — No.1, $2.25 w 00@S3.25 
50&5¢ | Wile atent. $s T~ 2.8 gr. guv.00; sd. @ SF. $30.00; agon Jack 
fererfes no a ae | Waves nt oak. = Be Re | Se Yaka razon 
= 55th Stove Boards— a Balloo Fly— a 
Ses Siearde. n, Globe or Acme. w 
me. -ceSeOeee i S mes Hae $1. U@LA6 ; gre. '$11.00@ are, Hollow— 
Bargent’s +(e ‘Gu ii 5&10& 10% tove Polish—See Polish,St doz . "$1. tel: or 9, $11.006.18.00 re 
iciietanee Stove. f 
Snathe— éiigeios | Strainers Pump— Setenmenan. Mall $13.50@15 00 & Co, Reduced List...... 2.4.0.4 
Soythe....0.---+» Joe Pump Strainers. Bonney’s Nos. 1 at poke— Cast Iron, H ooces iO 
Sni acutecdson sa eaty Straps B .-per doz. 75¢ T and 2........ St » Hollow— 
nips, Tinners’—See S/ Cary’s Unive ox—- rowels— coseeeee 40% love Hollow heres 
Solderin ° ersal, case lots..... 20 Disston Brick and Point MA... .ce00- 
g lrons— Stretchers, Carpet— &105 | Disston Flaster ee ira penne owes sos | white Bnaw seeeeeeestecenes «« BOS 
See Irons, Soldering. panel (Sa age a ten Towels. irand* sad Ga~ pat yd "Stal tata 
Spoke Trimmers— St ice nett over Break Sieel Garden ‘Towels Pen 9 Ae Saucep ns... sae 
“ itty See ieee aad Dellere Gad Bancenan 
See Trimmers, Spoke. wee eee brick and Plastering. re. G38 Boilers and Saucepans ios 
i eaeaneteeen ean ane ma” 
Spoons and Forks— Stuffers Sausa nae a 10% Woodrougneavarin si'ring 358108 Geo eine Fu, Gian: 10% 
® Cay uc 
ia Se, aegnd Plated— ules’ Challenge, # doz sae a B.& L. eke, Warehouse, Ae.— Enameled— 
a <a 6OL10@60L 1081 Natighal Afg. CO.......+....2856 egeeees Daisy Stove Trucks, ss cerradt messes 08 Grant Wa Steel Ware 
Mis 60k *| 97. pecialty Mfg. Co., + 79% Impro on potter Granite Ware, list J list July’99.35¢ 
: cellaneous— seeereeee em en Sa St Jom. Model Stove Trucks Oz. $21.00 Jan. pend an. 1, heme 
German Silver.....60€10@s0¢ 10¢- b | Se nor tag | second uallty, Agate Nickel Steet 0% 
Springs— 10% acks Brads, &c.— Ni uality, Granite ..... Stest. .2UR 
Doo List Jan, 15. "9 » G6. Galvanized, per doz. $0. 1 #2 g |tronClal: 70&106 70810 
Gem (Coil) am —— Tacks, - Gaivamiac® Was Cubs ‘s. 4 aoe): 6.00|  Mottle oe Ware, high list — 
seeeee eee, 323 sal - 908 0 e _ 
Torrey's Rod, 80 ia. en se hen 0 Tacks, ..... ase. f) Or doz $5 25 6.00 6.75 6.5) 725 80% wer Wore, Kish Vet. ae 
ne b= nena $i 10a1. 25 | Swedes etoleterand = Cie os bec “ee T wiahaiieies 
‘| Pinter ii 
Carriage, Wenn * | Gimp Ti 908106. Small lots f. mex . ea Kettles— 
r n, &c p Tacks... -o% | del New York, Phila- | %4! 
: ; actory Shipments : Toes Sab. kk. oe, --LL0@..% phia or Boston, rk, Phila- | 75 vanized Tea Kettles : 
14 in and wider...Bli —- Trimmers’ gag oc ccv cee PPL mr White Sisal, 590 ft. to lb. per lb. 7 Inch...... 6 
Cutts Bolster Springs WN lhe lige Ib | Bull Posters’ an » Tacks - onset Rese a | Sentard, O06 ft. to ‘an — ibe be be a 
: s Bolster Springs.........:°.--;-°33% | prungarian Nai  — ctiag) MEP -+++per Ib. 744 ‘ Steel Hollow Wa 
, Senintsore, Lawn- Common and _~t yo 80-25, of p PO Decvecs per lb, s@ pone! kt & Griddles . = 
Philadelphia No. 1, # do: ____ | Trunk and Clout a aves. 70e10@.% | Fea Manila, 650 ft. to Wb. vse Sccettainen - 65@65&0% 
$15; No. 8, gu4 1, ® doz. $12: = wate soor™ — The vores 804 10@ ae For carloads deduct Avi ply ¥ 10sec oe ii ad Gee Bonsasen me 
-enbibheanehe sce + r " 
Squares— ee Star We ng A> An cntraOlee, for | Flax Miscellaneous— Never Break rae 5a! 
8 | Star Weights and an is given Twine Bold Stool Spiders ae SQ 65858 
ery plated... t List J ndard Weights.** extra Wé>o% on | 2 RY 4 4 and %-1b, Balls. BC B. Solid Stool the 5 dy Besides Orestes 
Denne’ fiat: vecer ea 1@pt54,' DO Miscellaneou No: 38 nt ong i4-Ib. Balls. . oS = Steel Ware. Kuaincied’... oo oot 
=... Try Squareand Te | St ee see 90-06 « No. 18, 4 ond 6. Palla : imeled 2.22.7 85a98 
tron Hah. Bey Sgwares 60d 1008 10%. cel Wire Brads, BR. @ I or7 tens) N in 54 and S410. Balsi5 ssc ize} Washboa 
Squares and T: = 79¢| Co."slist........ » &. & E Mfg. Chath’ c 4 and %%4-lb. Balls. .1 ¢ 18%4¢ | solid Zin rde~ 
Disston’s Try 8q. Lok 10@: ‘Oc 1008 20 = also Nails. Wire. aia soca tee obi hai Balls... Crescent, ft #4 
Ww 3q. and T-B 19% ‘arail on 
- saree 8 Try and ee’ $08 10 Mi yy! Oil— Cotton . Mops, 6, 9, 12 and a 22 bee pee %6e ns q'star, laundry” si bent ton 6.33.00 
queezers- aoe | Queen Ci SS. 2 00. ...20+0+4 $0-gal. $3.20 Cotton Wrapping. “er aprtact sas ‘7@8e Double Zine Surface: a 
Ww Lemon- | Qu ~ Saye 8. ps Ee par 4.00 » 5 Balis tol . I st 
ood, Common, eeu OtyS.S.&C gal. ..0.2. 59 | Ame 10% w Globe, Sarat 
7. Not b26 No. 0. $5.25 | 0, 6Owgai.... 8438 rican -Ply Hemp, }4 c@..| wilx ¢ size, station. 
ne hy the A ye oe 2 | Tapes, ean es | 4m NS a oe » ane enone family sins, tent frame.” 
Cheap ...++. 7 mee & $ fenet eo” Stim Oe merican 3 Ply Hemp, 1-0. pepo Zine Surface : = Srame.. $4 15 
covcece cde. GRow “ n ho ‘ oe 10: As aiad protec 
@2.75 Steel......06 Pn voes ..20025G@ om indie oft, Hemp. “4 and ab. a ack befora peter, taanily size, open 
peenecoenenees L0G ing Tevine) lobe, protector. fami 
@0d5% India 3-Ply Hemp, ip rapeaavenseks ae reso “bent a —~ =" tor, ‘anit? 
5 Veuttlaie ima” family ro 
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* W ashers— Weights, Sash- Copper, list Fob. 26, "96.2000 o++-+ 15K ustable 8 Pipe........... vo 5535 408 
— as ee. MP cccesesteeesces cs: T B ee eeereces 
Leather, Axle— Ree gg eee Dae wae yaaa Stubs’ Steel Wire gees 3 $6.00 to &. yr Seta = naa cocese er 
~ T 1e8 mak re ot es uine, see ines. eee eee eee ewes .* 
uid. poore sevcsoees oo AAR aa | Steeetonm. Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. Tal pebnepbanpmesesaeesene 
a merge "e144 Inch. | WellBuckets, Galvanized Bright Wire Goods— Merrick’s Fattern a ccenecusneiaiehiiel 50% 
lle 1% 8c lsc per 100 See Pails, Galvanized. Iron and Brass, list July 1, My he Bindiey Automatic... covenesoomas 
2106.5 | Sey AEREMALC.....-n00+e000 “a9 
Iron or Steel 7 . ee Se ee oe 
Wheels Well . _| wire Cloth and emeaee Donohue’s Engineer........- r+ AOR 108 
fire Dolt.... 5-16 38 % % % | Sin, $1.65@1.75; 10-in., $2.00Q@?.10; : oe andl | Bagle.......scsceeecereeseeeereserere 
Wochers....$5.60 he 70 3..0 3.20 $.00| 12-in., $2.50@2.75; Ih-in., $4 25@4.40 See Wire ae pate €20@35% fo. me CCEtone sedeiescocesevcanncsinsdeus os 
nn lant ‘ainted Screen Ci oth per 100 ft.$1.00 | Hercules.............-....- Peereertr tr 
ms let than one ep add 4e Per! Wire and Wire Goods—_| Lin! Hardware Grade Rite anaie Machinist (W. 8B 
i pen 8 itt But. end AMM 5 610 9. ooovro0--TOIOK 2-3 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) 8q. -? 1 Less than éase lots... eae 
eae al mproved Pipe (W. .) a. 
Over % inch, barrel lots. per lb ire —_ re soa Saabs: > gs eo 5% 2-8 Mesh, Galv. (8c. list) sq ft. Solid Handles, P. S. & W...... ‘si 0&108 
y 14@ te | Brt.and Ann.. 27 to 36... “reih lod ohee #34 | Storenson...............-.++--- sdatowtos 
Washer Cutters— Gwe and Gole., “tiie BORGES Wire Barb—See [rade Report. Wrought Coods— 
oe & V 1010 15.....- --08i ‘0% 4 Jee ri Shaates Hooks. an. list March 17 
See Cutters, Washer. Cop'd and Galv.,’19 to 26....... 70104 | Wire, Roxe—See Rope, Wire. Manns... B5L10@SER2E8 
Cop'd and Galv., 27 to 36......724¢54| Wrenches— he . 4 __ 
Washing Machines— gunned. oom seseeeecerees 70k 105 i% | Agricultural........ 708:10@ 75% Yo! 108, NECK soane 
See Machines, Washing. Tinea: -- —" sanmbenbes beau me DU scuceseessuwwseew bao Modan Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoxe 
Water Coolers— Tinned. 27 to 3... h5d10% | Baxter's S........... Saleh "60&10¢ Gia cacectntcdocnssbenedentans 704 
300 Cool Wat Annealed Wire on Spools. -70€5@70 | Bull Dos. sehinieobexouae 702 | Yokes, Ox,and Ox Bows-— 
SOO COSTS, WEE. : ; Bose. Genuine. ea te loe, Saar Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’,, 
Wedges— Brass and Copper Wire toes sing Alligator vencenee cs aes .60&10&10% Zine list net 
} —_— 6 (UVC { Benis Dalla: -_ 
OS TE tt cnnetbcecn scons lb. 314c | Brass, list Feb. 26, °96.. covcee 25% Adjustable S.......0-.+06 iwienma o35&5% | Sheet...cccccccces see cvee-- ld Cac@7e 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. 
ite Lead, Zinc, &c. | @reen, Chrome, me, pure. ++e16 @29 | Brown, Vandyke...... 9%@ig_ | Linseed, City, boiled........... 65 @70 
Lan, tor u white, in Oll.. -. 7@ 956 | Lead. Red, bbis. 59 bis. and kegs: Green, Sangre cereseenln8 B12 Linseed, Siaté aud West'a,raw65 @64 
American White. in Oil: — aad B or ov a a ree sees e 8% Green. Dah nckanapsoniiepies is @24 oe. raw Calcutta il 35 
ee iil teeta a MIME .. cccccccece Cr ccces ft 7 
“Fasot S00 B of grat. eiieiieans 4 eae and icegs: @ 6 | sienna, Burnt jninemtbsonsedeeens 10 ais Lard, Extra No. i. vee eee e338 
White, in oil, 25 ® tin = hang Te 500 ote @ Z _ _..) ~ eeeereesetengen M4@12 | Gotton-sced. Grade.” Oreccveroce 4l @¢: 
pails, add to keg. lee... ai; @ | Ooher, French ae 22 jag StS | Umber, Burnt. ec 946@12 | Oot ton sced” Sil aoe 
Ae VDD 1 | Qeher. Dutch Washed... ise 5 hs dbtd dnconewee @31¢ 
pal! ite, in o Nei to8 a laa @ Ocher, American.. ton $10.00@15.00 Miscellaneous. Cotton-seed Summer Yeilow. | 
rted tins, add to k i @1 Orange Mineral, idaglisn. ¥D peti oD ae @3056 
80! me, a a price., Fe 6 Orange Mineral, French........ I46@11 Barytes, Foreign, # ton....$19.00@21.00 | Sperm, Crude. s-20050 OO 
Lead White, Dry in bbis.......' 54@ Or re Mineral German... : . @ 9 tes. Amer. tloated..... 19.00@20.00 | Sperm, Natur “f 
erms: On lots of 500 | 5°2né . 4@ - perm, Natural Spring.. «oe 
Re andl over, 60 4a Mor Ot for cash if | Orange Mineral. American .... 74@ 8 Barytes, Crude.............. #.00@10.00 Sperm, Bleached Spring.......... @.. 
s. an ‘3 on: t y' poe Bags men | Red ndian, English............ $8 8 k, in bulk........ Fton 2.60@ 2.75 Sperm, Nasural Whates : S55 
din 15 days from date of invoice. | Red, Indian, American .......- si Chalk, in bbis...... On ..@ 35 rm, Bleached Winter....... 63 @64 
Zino, Ameriean, dry. ..,- ¥ ® 496@ 5) | Red. Turkey, English........... "408 China Clay, English. #ton 12.00.017.50 Wee Geen oe 
4 oy Ag Sele Red, Tuscan, English - 7 @10 | Cobalt, Oxide......8 100m 2.20@ 2.50 Whale, Naturai Winter.......) <: @47 
Zine, 8, Green dry @ | Red, Venetian,Amer., #1 100. 80@1.10 | Whiting, ‘ iommon. # — -42@ 52 Whale, Bleached Winter. @48 
Zinc, Antwerp Red 4 +-@ es Red’ Venetian, English.® ® .. 1,80@2.10 | Whiting, Gilders.. 54@ 64 | Menhaden, Crade, Sound...'38 @29 
fine: Ne ao te ey ou? ———, I Burnt ; , Whiting. extra Gilders’. 53g 63 a Light Strained.....32 @33 
, Ve M. French. Ih FOPPyY VN, é$$$| Powdered...........0-.+. Bleached Winter...35 @.. 
Green Seal : 81 Ital. en. 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 18, Sis | rang Teal. Rain: Bow... * 9 7 Putty. Honhaden.Ex Bleached Winters 039 
Sien Am Burnt and Cocoanut, Ceylon. 3 
Zinc, V. M ouch te Renae’ Oil, i : 1 TS WE pocvccasce scceseccesencece: 20 $1 90 Cocoanut. © 
tt eof ton and vogusg | ater Rreweh WOO Bi SS | FR MAM gon $8 | Soe Homes 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... eth Talc, American............... 90 @1.10| Incaus’1 ® to 6D sereeere + 3.35, | Cod: Newfoundianii 
lene’ a SO a c0! @i"4 Terra rra Alba, French. #1003 ‘95 @1-00 sseecee eeeeeceecess Se Red Blain ‘rani 
counts 40 Duers een oe ote ot or 50 | 2erre Alba, Americai No. i....45 @35 Spirits Turpentine. | Olive, teallan, Dbis...; 
bbis., 4%. ; Parkey Ent Povw. eb 2 oo} In Southern bbla.... .......... +. @400 gee DrhMe. «.....0-0- 2. 
Dry Colors. urkey. Raw & Powd. 2 24@ a4 Ee MOGRARO DONS <cccccscccccccs os OOOIE ne AGE. 0s n0e0 WB 5%06 
i ccnuseseanns er cocccees « LGD 
lack, Drop, Amer 4@ 4 w, Amer...... eeese 46@ 2 Clue, | 
ME Jase woe L0%@25 Mineral Oils. 
| eee one @31 American Lead..... - 038 Low Gaets.... ooceee -# B12 oii 
lack, IVOTY....-20+--sereeee ores eS uickstlver, buik . @70 Cabinet. .......c0cssecceoreoeseoe 13'4@16 ok, 20 gravity, 25@0 cola 
Bl Beane uicksilver, bags... Medium White... uAIMINEEEE | OUNRic anne sancccassecs gal. 9%@10 
Blue. Chinese........... pagtish, In Import.. “80 55 Extra White.. +18 @23 Black, 29 gravity, idcoid test. 10q@@11 
lue. Prussian 28 @34 .$1.00Q1.20 | Fremeh.......+-.s0--ee-ee eeeeeees 12 @40 | Black, summer.......... sag 9 
i, Uigramarine.00102.0::30 O35 pom oe Rs 0snesx stand saint aatennads 134@16 Cylinder, light fiitered.. ‘ 
Brown, Spanish........... ies 2 1 oiors in e ylinder, dir <% 
peal. ~ TAP @ 244! Black, Lampbiack....... ... 12 ea |Animal, Fish and Vege- ' ParaMine. 903-907 gravity... 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign...... H @ 3 Blue, Chinese..... ..........-..36 @40 table Oils | Senin pry 383 gravity....... . 
Carmine, No. 40.. .@ B$2.95@2.75 Blue, Prussian.............2++--32 @36 . Paratine. of at es Cr eeeee + 9 
Green, Chrome, ordinary...... 5 @ 6 Blue, Ultramarine...........++- 13 @16 Linseed, City, raw....... #gal. 65268 abyproese ican “e ——-* 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1901. 


The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 
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IRON AND STEEL~— Sheet and Bolt— Common Hi h Brass. in in.j in in. in. in. tp. 
r than ‘ 
Bar tron from Store— January 19, 1900. Net. and including 80 | 82 | 84|86/88/40|" 
Prices, in cents per pound, 
Common Iron: Duty, Round.0.6¢ # B; Square,0.8¢® Db , in "| — a 
ei Sheet qo x 60. To No. 20 tagustve -89 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65) » 
eajetg ta, Ztto Ha.ce cn} ¥ 8 oak soe ETT Tia SON Gea EEE ESTEE 
ny } . | ; F F F YF | F SOBs BO BBE BO cscceses ° e' o < J p 
ito 1%, i. n-Found me square....... ? em 1.75@1 85¢ | 3 o. le | | w - Nos, 27 and 28. .|.42 |.45 |.49 |.53 |.58 |.65 |.75 
to 4in. x BD Bb E.c.ccccnccecces e c 33/5 is | sid » is-ts 5 ‘s al pri not less than 80 cents. 
114 to 4in. x 4 to to 5-16 Orn toice 2 m 1.00@2.00¢ | S/S 1s5/" [" |S" Pala [9S/83] ahd 66 ® additional for each number 
Angion’ 11-16 round and square. ® D 2. Les ate = : . <3 ALY 2 we 24 ae . Sg FE a _fhinner 
x 1 in. ir PRS on. ebunieneueieal 2.00% & | & 53/24/80)? \8l5|/3s|3s 3 a List "Boe 
foeee 4a be pbésu ceed 6 coups shoscceserasen BORE : 2is 53 (2% 20/52/58/8e solde s Wire In Colls, List February 26, 1896. 
to 2% in. esi and thicker 3 3/3 rH FY ees" ly M02! & = 
t 134 in. x | saa iz ad le |” 4 | Com Gild’ 
ltolwx | |= Brown &8S "s gauge ‘| Low : 
1 to 154: 3 | | " the standard. nigh | brass. brane! 
cp in i Ye aclmnlecelomalecclomclong [ Sone. copper 
8 30 72) scores 20 04 | 20 74 | 20 4 | 2076 | 214 | 2234 | 2314 | 2644 29 All Nos. to No. 10 aegatee.. ‘ 
— 30 96) zl [20% 2004/98 %4/23 ess as Above No. 10 to No. 16 a meet sae ae 
in TI SEO, SS I ale RE ee ee ee GO ovens | 96)/20%/90 ~ 2094 | 224 | 26 No. 17 and No. 8. oe] 084 -28 
1 ta 3% | 26)" yalaotd laottl oot laetd lontd nest heais | | 25 | 29 
or  npnaaieamserenennantnenenseene = Sie) |) Singlegingingis “30 
pono nein, 8 in. SS eget ee et pats —— lL 90/99 (3 - "39 
Bands—1% to 8 X 3-16 to NO. 8... .sesssveese FD 2.15¢ $ Jl "galao'd lao anf les lec ts) 30% 34 
“ Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price............ #D 3.15¢ a 120] 96|2054| 2084/2044 |a4 i} ‘36 
Burdens “H. B & 8. Iron, base + RB be 130| 204 |ax'4| 2354 | 26 “39 
BED. sncccvcccseseoven sos ocvcecece oebenetoece BD 2.05¢ 60 972) essvee 20g |ertglar [23 26% |31% 42 
ae anos ce cccccccscooccces eoreccencess she ig 3.60¢ 60 96| 72) 2059|20 | 20 24 po -48 
OFWAY Bars.........sccesseececesseesesss “ s settles : 
Serwar BAC... .cccccce cocceccsevsccerscesecs Bas 60 bse z 20!4\22 = 38 53 
ne |20 d 
Merchant Steel from Store— 7a | 144) 96|20%laa 25 I30 50 
rr 72 J ewenee 144) 21%4/23 .63 
Bessemer Machiner 108 180} «+00 jor 'e\a3helag 68 
Toe Calk, Tire and tel ; =. seeeee 190|23%4|24 74/41 
Best Cast Steel, base . Tye he ee 44) -ooees 24 04 | 26 | .80 1 
Best Cast Steel Mac sinery, base price in M108 5 }...... 144/95 |28 oe 1.04 i 
small lots. 6 1-34 
Bolt ¢ Copy . 44 inch diameter and over, # 20%. 2:60 5 
| aso | Corer reat basenapeec niceties acs oa = 
Siicnocntccncege . . ice of Shee per requ cut them from. 
3-16 inch............ 2.08 Cold or Hard Rolled Copper. 14 om, ¥ aquare foot and Sram, "List Novembes Tobe —— 
ak ope heavier, i¢ ® DB over Copan ete tons Spring Wire, 24 ® D ad ~ 
No. 10 Cold or Hard Rolled r than 14 oz. ® vance, 
tag ‘ all’ Polished "Go # boxer D Si ya e> Tobin Bronze— 
Sheet tron from Store. afdvance over the price recoil as GR oe ay bas not turned, Rods, 5¢ to 3 in. mencapeers 
olishe: over n. 8, VONCO | wis der ok Di ee rt cee eee cee . 
Black. : over the price for Oo Sold Rolled Copper. Pinished Piston Rods, $4 to 234 in. diameter, # ® "Sie 
One Fase, 0. & one Planished Copper— Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices, 
NOS. 14 10 18.....0sereeeeeees ¥ B, 9.05........ 8.10¢ 1¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper. ; a Bt pelter— 
SAT cic ousoswenscennt LiBiscdeact 3.20¢ 
a tese.,........ce ® m:3.25.:. °° 8:30¢ | Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats—| western spelter. Prenaunebealbdiny Ford » ® cosas 
ees. 25 and 26.........05 «+. @ ®,8.85........ 8.40¢ | 14 oz, to square foot and heavier, ® D ........ coool e¢ Zi 
LIT pawevenseces scovteccooee # ®,8.45........ 8.50¢ | 1202. and up to 14 oz. to square toot, an. Q5ige ne, 
No. QB. nr eeeeeeeeereneenes # ®,3.55........ 3.60¢@ | 10 os. and up to DOR sks consvecs viet RRR +2 Duty: Sheet, 2¢ # ». 
LAgmeeP ROR 16.08 . B Dococcccecccccgesccccsenescee Ose¢ | 600 D KS...+0++ «--654¢!] Per®........ Ore eees seees ¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ # & additional. ons og id 
Genuine Russia, act erpsnae to assort- e106 Cpees over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp:r Lead, 
St bitten iatedstscduercennever conndbsdoganie ms, Dut Pi sand Bars and Old, 24¢ ® ». PI a 
Patent Planished................® ® A, 10¢; B, 9¢, net. Copper Wire— Sheets. Sige . wots 
Gaivanized. Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & 3. Gauge. soaps . swecccccs cccsceccevesoes eoccce eves 
ety List March 2, 193). pet... ene NS ne 
Noe. 10 to occurs si Be TBE lwos...0000008 = 9and 10 1Land 12 | Tin Lined Bip 0. 13ig¢ 
SEE a totrecerosnee+~rsenenneyeseond ® BD 14e : vag a Mé ¥ D adv. | Blook Tin Pip xi cascvssusersesen secon 40'¢ 
Nos. 25 to 26 # BD, 15¢ MOS. ecvsers im Ke : 140% mate. Sheet Lea cu at bitvccaianskaese & “age? eb 
ue 7. es fl iy i$ d Lead in exchange, 4ige'# bo" 
No. 29. Sete icsoncss Seba. cocnazupceeeh # », 19¢|9 ge 2 246 =P HD adv, Solder 
Paenneeas oo se ae ees anh ses. erennee ae Seamiess Brass Tubes— 6 & {& Suaranteed Pe tg or he 19 @ 
Bo in: i0'@ r oa ¢ ee Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise | No. 1........00--.000.-e.eceescceeeeece ieobdinete 17 @ 
n Steel from ore— ordered. , b 
Best ee Seek. -nsencieaeteal B15 ¢| Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. “Prlogs "at Solder indiated y private coal vary 
Brtra Cast... .cccccccccsscccccccreccsceses #DBi8 @ 4 ‘ ' rs ~ “ | Antimony— 
Best Double Sliear. cc ccccccwseecsessecclcs BABB] Wl. | BWRE: ||s-26)%6]7-26] 4 pp-16 96) 94196) «| 256 | 236 Duty, 4¢ #1D. 
Blister, Ist quality............-.seesceeweeeeees #Di3 ¢ —| | —| | —| — | —| —| —| —| | | COOK... cccscecceccecceescsecces seveseeenes - Me 
q German _— EEG Gnocevensssdvcenbnvessvéedll #D10 ¢ eu B- D9 | -++| eevee) ove] eveee. 33 3m |3°)29)a8)27 es | a4] Hallete’ Bevseen eooececcceoscccese eoeee 
DA GUBLUEY......-cccccccccersccccecsccecceve i 3 8 12 ~ +++] cose Is? = - 3 ipoleslesien| ac os U. B. coccccccece porebtneenatedpveisinutbuns 
2 ae seoccers 13 BW fcccl gecees 30} 29) 28)27 a 
oh tually Steel, 1st quailty. oe m 15 ¢ 4 12 4 |37| 35 |33| 3x |30|29|a8\27| os | oy Aluminum- 
2d quality...... Mii onee DR l4 ¢ 15 13 42 38) 36 |33 32 |31/30/30/28' 26 | 95] Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® BD. peepee. Sheets, Bars and Roda, 
$d quality. heese - $B s 16 14 as > 3 l3s = ot ata me 26 35 13¢#? DB 
” I 1 , } 
R. Mushet’s “ Special Anneale.l - D 75 y b 18 |6:| 46 |42] 39 [3 35 34/32131|321 9B | a7 ie, 3 Adentaee igesrentess over 99% pure), in ingots 
a = *Titanic”...... os m19 ¢ 19 17 |62| 47 43] 40 |37 36 35/34/33}32| 30 | a9 mall I ots. 
Hobson’ eat x Extra Best..... B35 ¢ 2 s8-19 [64) 49 |44) 40 |39, 38 37 36/35 4 32 31 
Jessop Self Hardening........ B45 ¢ ar so [66] SE [46] 43 145) 40 (39/9137 36, 35 | 34 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel. ...... 40 ¢ 22 ar \72] 56 “ “4 3 a © raped 37 | 36 
Hobson’s “ Soho ”’ Special Self- Hardening. B@Dna4s @€ | = RY ee las ‘3 46 7 - aa - ro > » 
METALS— 2s 24 86) 7% |56) St |49 47 46)45)43/43, 44 | 45 
Tin- —— —— 
Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, Per» | Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® ® additional 
panes. ne rrr ttt °° a eiies iron Pipe Ppp 
POICS, PlgB... ccs cccccvccccccescess: cceoe.cvee AGEs ; 
i eepene ent pabbemren neath stindad 284@28lo¢e 1i4i% 2 24% 33 5 6inch 
se Tin Plates— — 38 36 of Sf 21 21 21 21 of 21 ad a3‘ 23 25 27 23¢RB ee o oT or 
Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ e@ D additional PDs BB nc cece ee eee ee eee eee eens * . ~ e 
n Crarcoal Plates. No. 25 4 a: \e 
American C _ Brazed Brass Tubin : ; 54 be 
’ (To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1896 pad re 
d Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard, rt $e 
Plain Round Tube, n. up bo 2 Di wceninedpobiedl 64 
~ “ ‘ we Db 43¢ 
my “ she “ Se #D 50¢ 
‘ " “ 5-16" # D 55¢ 
. . 06 site s% wie ¥ Dose 
“ a “a - 3-18“ Db 
Smaller than }<¢ inch. sone Dd 35¢ 
3 inch and larger .......2.+..-- 40 Old Metais. o 
— 334 inch oy inch, inchunive..........-.... - ed Puseneen ng Prices Paid in New York, 
Bronze and Copper, advance on Brass List, 8 cents, Ly) 
At i Discountfrom list £...........+- once sed M4 A 
ere or Piaiee, An zag srican= Roll and Sheet ‘Brass— > 
oe 112 ShHeECTS. .... 2.0 vee ° 2. 
13 ——_ ee 13.50 (Brown & Sharpe Standard Gauge.) a oe 
BD GROCER. wove vccce costs = Ss3 ¢ 
Common High Brass} in. | in. ; in. ;in,jin, iB. in. jim. 
Copper— Wider than 2 | 12 | 14 | 16] 18] 20) 22) 24 ety om 
Pig, Bar @ pos ingot and Old Copper free and including | 12 | 14 | 16 | 18) 20 22) 24) 26 Sine a4 
Pas utactured, oige # To No.2 inclusive, 22 35 |.27/. 39). 31/.83].38 00@. 
ae Nos. 21 22,23 and24 Ky ‘26 |:28|-90|-32).34).37 . 
EE ON os: — 1 EE OR - 1744@17%¢ | Nos. 25 and Se... ‘33 |-2454|:27 |-29)-31)-83).95).38 é 2, 
Ansonia grade Gasting.........c0000 seveeenes 16%@174¢ Nos. 27 and 2 25 |.28 |.80|.82).34/.36).39 














